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CHAPTER I—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A—Physical Aspects, 


The District of Jullundur (Jalandhar), named after the demi- CHAP. 1, A. 
god Jilandhara whose history is given below, is in the Jullundur 
ivision, lying between 30°57’ and 31°37'N. and 75° 3’ and 76°14’ E. = 
mm the apex of the Bist Dob, or territory included between Mipeidib : 
he Beas and Sutlej. It has an area of 1,433 square miles, or some- Pt 
what larger than that of the County of Essex. On the south it is 
hounded by the Sutle] which divides it from the Districts of 
Ludhiina and Ferozepore; on the north-west Kapdirthala intervenes 
stween Jullundur territory and the Beis, and on the north-east 
the District: borders on Hoshiirpur. This last boundary is broken 
by the isolated Phagwira Tahsil of Kapirthala which projects some 
16 miles into the heart of the District. But for this the District 
would have the shape of a fairly regular triangle. 


| The District is divided into four Tahsils ; Jullundur comprises 

ts northern portion, and Nawashahr, Phillaur and Nakodar the 
southern, lying in that order from east to west and all washed by 
he Sutlej. ‘The head-quarters of the District are at the town of 
Jullundur, which is also the head-quarters of the Division, on the 
irand Trunk Road and North-Western Railway, 81 miles from 
ahore. 

The submontane portion of the Bist Doib lies in Hoshiirpur, Physical 
he rest is divided between Jullundur and Kapirthala, Below the features, 
ills the whole Dob is an expanse of alluvial soil considered by the 
Sikhs with reason to be the garden of the Punjab. Here and there 
in admixture of sand in the top soil causes a few acres to be left 
meultivated ; but with this exception the whole district is one 
ge field richly cultivated from end to end. a. 
The main natural sub-divisions of the District are-— Dieitich fate 
I,—The Sutlej lowlands, which comprise the Nawashahr pana 
and Nakodar Bet assessment circles and 17 
‘ villages of Phillaur, or 245 villages in all. 
Ii.—The uplands east of the Bein stream, which 
comprise the Dhiii Bet, Dhak, and Retli circles of 
Nawashahr, the whole of -Phillaur, with the 
exception of its 17 Bet villages, and the Manjki and 
Dhaia Bet circles of Nakodar, or 566 villages in all. 
IN1.—The uplands west of the Bein, which comprise the 
Dona circle of Nakodar and the whole of the 
Jullundur Tahsil (that is, the Dona and Sfrwil 
circles), or 515 villages in all. 

The river Tahsils of Nawashahr, Nakodar and Phillaur haye Lowlands 
his in common, that the old north bank of the Sutlej divides each 2x! 
nto two parts, the uplands and lowlands. The latter are: every- Purser I, § 2. 
where called the Bet, while the uplands are known as the Dha-or 



















































2 = 
Jutiunper. Dist. ] The uplands. [Panr A. 


CHAP. 1, A. Dhdid ; but this term is applied only to the land of villages adjoming 
Physical the Bet. The fall from the one to the other is in some places 
Aspects. almost perpendicular, and in others very gradual and gentle; it 
The Bet, is consequently difficult to say how great it is, but 25 feet cannot 

Poreer 1,§2. be fay from the mark. The bank is cut up by ravines (ghag) 

through which the drainage-water of the uplands pours down mto 

the Bet, often carrying sand with it and forming miniature clos or 

sand-torrents, and in many places forming swamps and marshes m 

the vicinity of the bank, where probably the deep stream of the 

Sutle] formerly ran, and where the depression so caused has not 

yet silted up to the level of the adjoming country. These ravines 

are occasionally cut out almost vertically, and afford facilities for 
studying the formation of the ndge; layers of clay or sand 
alternating with thin seams of kankar (caleareous concrete) are what 
is usually found. The extent of Bet lands in the three Tahsils is far 
from equal, as it depends on the amount of change that has taken 
place in the course of the river; in Nawashahr, the Bet is about 
four miles broad on an average; in Phillaur, except in two places, 

it is rarely more than a mile to a mile-and-a-half broad; but m 

Nakodar the present stream is for part of its course eight miles 

from where it formerly ran, and as its course now is very nearly 

parallel to what it was of old, the breadth of the lowlands is fairly 
uniform. The tendency of the Sutlej to erode its ght bank has in 
the Nakodar Tahsil becomevery marked since settlementand there are 
consequently now several whole villages belonging to the Jullundar 
District situated south of the Sutle} on the Ferozepore border. 
The uplands of the three river Tahsils present the appearance of 
The uplands Pp , P 
of the south- an unbroken plain, except in the west of Nakodar, where low 
er et. sand-ridges are not uncommon. ‘The soil varies much; but, as a 
broad rule, it may be said to get lighter and lighter as one goes 
further west. In Nawashahr it is mostly stiff loam, often clay. ¢ 
But even here, in the middle of the western half, there is a wedge | 
of sandy land about nine miles long and four broad, In Phillaur the jj 
soil is generally a moderately firm loam. In the north-east and @ 
south-west are two sandy tracts; but in them the sand is not very @f 
bad, and holds by no means undisputed sway. There 1s not much; 
real clay, and what there is occurs mostly in low land, the beds of 
drainage-channels or flooded ground, and is consequently scattered 
about. In Nakodar, in the east, the soil is a rather reddish loam and | 
lighter than that of Phillaur. In the west sand predominates, 
and low sand-lullocks are numerous. The Bein stream is 
5a ange the boundary of the two tracts, which gradually 
shade into one another, so that there is no abrupt change. 


visions ope ired The popular voice divides the uplands into three main 


uplanda, portions : (1) the Dhik country extending from the east border of 
Nawashahr to the middle of Phillaur, or to about the Grand Trunk 
Road; (2) the Manjki, which is bounded on one side by the Dhak 
and on the other by the Bein; and (3) the Dona, or country to the 
west of the Bein. The Dhak tract derives its name from the fact 
that it was formerly overgrown with the Dhak tree (Butea 
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frondosa). The great jungle has been mostly cleared away, but CHAP. I, A- 
sufficient vestiges remain to attest the justness of the designation. Physical 
The Manjki isso called from the Rajpit clan Manj, which was Aspects. 
once powerful in these parts, but has now no special importance.  popatar di- 
The word Dona means simply that the soil is formed of tivo visions of the 
‘constituents, sand and clay; but the term is now applied to that "P*° 

part of the country where there is much sand and little clay in the » 

soil. In Nawashahr two minor sub-diyisions are recognised. In 

the extreme south-east, eight or ten villages about Jidla are 

known as the Kandi, a term said to meana country just at the foot 

of the hills; and probably these villages are looked upon as a 
continuation of the sub-Siwilik region of the adjoming Hoshifrpur 

Tahsil of Garhshankar. Then again there are the villages along the 

Bein, which are known as the Beinhdrd ; but both they and the 

Kandi are generally included in the major Dhik. 


Though the Jullundur Tahsil rests on no great river it | Tabsil Jul 
Por a good deal of land with all the characteristics of the “qe stews. 
t, and quite equal to the best lowlands of Nawashalir or Phillaur, Purser I, § 5. 
This is the Sirwdl or Sirowd! tract, lying along the north-east 
border, and having a mean breadth of about six miles. Numerous 
hill streams coming from the Hoshiirpur District keep the soil 
sufficiently moist all the year round to render artificial irrigation 
‘unnecessary, though they themselves flow only after heavy rain. 
Some of the streams are silt-laden, and at first deposit a peculiarly 
fertile soil, chhal; but as time goes on, the deposit becomes more 
-and more sandy, till the land covered by itis rendered quite - 
uneulturable. So far, however, the damage done in Jullundur has 
been inconsiderable compared with the benefit derived from these 
streams. The Sirwél villages contain much land that has no Bet 
qualities at all but resembles the adjoming Dona tract (which 
oceupies the rest of the Tahsil), though the soil is somewhat stiffer. 
the west of the Dona, and also to a considerable extent in the 
uth, the soil is very light, with frequent sand-ridges and hillocks. 
e east is decidedly better on the whole, though exceptions are 
aumerous, and has a light loam soil. But Jullundur is intersected 
y drainage-channels in all directions, and consequently patches 
and strips of hard clay are many. A large block of black and 
‘brown clay cuts the Sirwél in two, rather more than half-way up 
the border. Inthe extreme north there is a cluster of five villages 
in which swampy clay abounds. Between the Sirwal and Kartir- 
pur the country slopes down into the lowlands of the western Bein 
and is of a semi-Bet character. But the area so circumstanced is 
quite inconsiderable. 


The greater part of the District belongs to the basin of the Rivers aud 
| Sutlej, and only a small portion, in the north, to that of the Beds. drainage se 
A line drawn from the middle of the north-eastern boundary of the ~ the sattej. 
Jullundur Tahsil to the Kapirthala border nearly due west of Parser $6. 
Jullundur city will represent fairly the watershed of the two 

rivers. The Firect drainage into the Sutlej is insignificant, and at 

the outside the area so drained extends two or three miles inland 
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CHAP.y, A. from the old bank of the river. The minor drainage channels 
"-——- of Nawashahr and Phillaur and the east of Nakodar, instead of 
‘Aspects. running south into the Sutlej, run north-west and empty themselves 

. into the Eastern Bein, which, for about half its course in 
pes po Jullundur, flows north-west, and for the second half south-west, 
tems, joining the Sutlej just where the river leaves the Nakodar Tahsil. 

The Sutle}. ‘The Sutlej touches the District first at the village of Malakpur, about 
16 miles from where it leaves the hills at Rupar. It runs nearly 
west till brought up’ by the high bank at the border of the Phillaur 
and Nakodar Tahsils, just opposite the battle-field of Aliwal. It 
then turns north-west, as if alf inclined to go back into its old 
bed in Nakodar, but after a couple of miles curves to the southi- 
west. It keeps this course for only four or five miles, and then 
once more turning to the north-west continues steadily im this 
direction till it joins the Beds, about four miles outside the District. 
Its bed is sandy and contains very few islands. It is about three- 
fifths of a mile broad. In high floods the river inundates a 
tract, partly directly by overflowing its banks in places, and y 
indirectly through old branches and depressions, but the opening 
of the Rupar canal has greatly reduced the flow of the water, and 
for eight months of the year the river lies almost dry. This has 
greatly impaired its fertilising action on the riverain lands. As 
a rule, the Sutlej is not fordable, but still there are a good many 
fords where the stream spreads out, and these are used by the 
inhabitants of the adjoining villages. Ordinary trayellers cross by 
ferry-boats which are kept up on all the main lines of road. These 
are the usual flat-bottomed boats, nearly as broad as long, with 
high projecting stem. They are called beri. 


Timber, of which there is a considerable by uc at Phillaur 
(the sales averaging between Rs. 60,000 and Rs. 70,000 per 
annum), is fl down the river; but otherwise there is little — 
traffic on it. Indeed, it is a poor river, when not in flood, though 
it has been navigated by steamers at least as high as Phillaur, 
But when in flood, it is most headstrong, and shifts its course # 
yearly, doing great to the villages on its banks. Since the 

; yenue Survey was made, the Sutlej has had a tendency to run 
further to the north in the east and to the south in the west of ™> 
Nawashahr; in Phillaur it has kept rather more south, except in — 
the extreme west, where for some miles it has encroached ; and in 
Nakodar it has, in most places, gone north. The present 
seems much straighter than that of 1846-48. 


Tt is well known that at one time the Sutlej ran much to the 
east of its R aeyry course, passing through the middle of the 
Muktsar Tahsil of the Ferozepore District, where its old bed is still 
visible a little north of the town of Muktsar, and the old left bank, 
known as the “ Danda,” can be traced for miles. The “ Danda” 
corresponds with our “ Dhi” or “ Dhéhi.” The country to the 
south of the “Danda” is still called Utd, and that to the north — 
Hitdr, the former meaning uplands, and the latter lowlands or Bet. — 
Tn one village the people still speak of the castle of a mighty Raja 
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which then overlooked and guarded a ferry on the Sutlej. Similarly, 
in the Biri Dob the old high right bank of the Beds is well 
‘marked. In the Afin-i-Akbari the Jullundur Doth is introduced 
at least three times: first in the Lahore Sdbd, part of which was 
formed by the Sirkadr Duiba Bist Jullundur and where the Dodb is 
called Bait or Bet Jullundur; and again in the Stibd of Multan, 


or Pit) Jullundur ; and again in the Sirkdér of Dipélpur, as the 
‘Duiba Bait (or Bet) Jullundur. It seems probable that, this 
threefold mention of the Jullundur Dodb is due to the tradition 
of former days when tho Sutlej and Beis united below Multan after 
the junction of the latter with the Chenib. Indeed tradition goes 
much further back, and speaks of the days when the sea stretched 
up the Doib to the Siwiliks,a story geologists confirm, and to 
which General Cunningham attributes the name “Son of the 
‘Ocean ” given to Jilandhara. The junction of the rivers seems 
mentioned twice in the Afn-i-Akbari—once in the Lahore Sid, 
where the Sutlej is said to join the Beds at the Bauh ferry (wa dar 
(uzra-Bauh ba Bidh patwandad); and again ina passage in Sibd 
Multan, which will be quoted further on. Ganarnd Cuisines is 
of opinion that the Sutlej and Beds did not unite at Harike till 
about A.D. 1790, when the Sutlej finally deserted its old course 
iby Dharmkot. "He says:—* For many centuries previously the 
point of junction had remained constant just above the ferry of 
Bhaoki-pattan, between Kasir and Firozpur.” But “the waters 
of the Beis still continued.to flow down their old channel ;” 
as described by Abul Fazl:—“ For the distance of 12 kos near 
Firezpur the rivers Biih and Satlej unite, and these again, as the 
pass on, divide into four streams, the Hir, Haré, Dand and Nirni, 
all of which rejoin near the city of Multan."—The words of the 
Ain-i-Akbari are these:—‘ Hamin shash daryie peshin. Bahat 
iscipargana Shor ba Chanib evencaes wa bist wa haft karoh 
yuzashta nizdi Zafarpur ba Rdévi rasad, wa har sih yak rédbir 
hawad wa ba shast karohi nizdi Uch ba Sind dar shawand, wa dar 
awizda karohi nazdiki Ffrozpir Bith wa Sutlaj dar dmezand, wa 
ain pas nimhi bargirand Har, Hirf, Wand,’ Nirnf Nazdiki 
filtin badin chhitr dmekhta smezish yiband.” The 
is undoubtedly obscure, but the meaning seems to be that the two 
ivers united near Ferozepore, at a distance of 12 kos from it (which 
is exactly the distance of the present pout of junction), and 
ifterwards they assume various names, and finally, having joined 
he four rivers Révi, Chenib, Jhelumland Indus, previously mentioned, 
inite with them near Multan. Or the passage might be read 
‘join those united four near Multan.” No doubt this is very 
phy now. But it is evidently the intention of the 
writer to explain in the statement, from which the words above 
juoted are an extract, how the Indus and the five Punjab rivers 
shast daryie peshin) came together. He distinctly makes the 
ivi, Chenib and Jhelum join the Indus near Veh, but says nothing 
bout the Beds and Sutlej joming, unless the words “ baddén chhér 
= . (yy) Or Dand, 
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. fmekhta dmezish yéband” refer to the six rivers. If the Sutlej and 


Beds united between Ferozepore and Kasér, how is the distance 
of 12 kos, nearly 30 miles, to be explained? To suppose that it 
means they ran 12 kos together before taking other names would 
bea decidedly forced, and, looking at the context, improbable 
construction. If the point of junction is assumed as the only one, 
a difficulty arises as to where the great block of land between 
Ferozepore, Harfke and Tihfra is to be placed. There is no room 
at all for it in the Sirkér Bist Jullundur. That water did go down 
the Dharmkot channel in A.D. 1790, or later, is no doubta fact, 
but water in abundance has gone down the Sutlej nullah under the 
high bank in the Nakodar Tahsil at least within the last century 
and-a-half, and probably much nearer present times, and this Is 
as good evidence in favour of Harike being the point of junction as 
the Dharmkot branch is for Ferozepore and Kasir, Possibly 
the two entries in the Ain-i-Akbari may refer to two branches of 
the Sutlej, one of which joined the Beds near Harike as at present, 
which would explain the distance of 12 kos, while the other, 
the Dharmkot branch, joined at the Bhao ferry between Kastr and 
Ferozepore. As to the four branches into which the united stream 
is said to divide, it will be noted, that the passage praia 8 
nothing about branches or divisions. But, if it is held that the 
interpretation is that there were four branches, ‘it is difficult to 
see how the four nullahs identified by General Cunningham can 
be they. For, according to his theory, the four streams did not 
branch’ off till the Sutle] and Beds had run 12 hos her from 
opposite Ferozepore, yet he makes three of them “ of the 
Beds river to the south of Harapa,” while the old is shown 
on the map as beginning close to the Ferozepore and Kastir road ; 
and certainly never began 30 miles south of Ferozepore. Assuming 
the sole junction at the Bhao eee and going south, we find the 
Khénwih, the upper portion of which is said to be called the Ghirg, 
in the Lahore District, about 25 miles from Ferozepore, then th 
upper Sohiig, about six or seven miles further on, and, lastly, the 
lower Sohig, some 20 miles still more to the south. After these 
there are no big nullahs as far as the Multan District, and, perhaps 
not init, General Cunningham identifies the Har with the Piiray” 
the Hari with the Raghi, and the Nirni with the Sak-Nai, all dry 
beds of the Beds River, and the Dand with “the Dhamak or Dank, 
an old channel of the Sutlej which in its lower course takes the 
name of Bhatiydri.” The Pira may be admitted for the Hari, as 
it is not really a Beds but a Sutlej nul/ah and a branch of the 
Sohég. The Dhamak seems correct; it is probably.a continuation 
of the Montgomery Dhadar which may well stand for Dand, and 
is also a branch of the Sohig, and was once an important channel. 
The other two cannot be accepted, if only the Bhao junction is 

admitted. If a Harike junction is granted, the Nirni would seem 

to be the old Beds Budhf or Burhi. Old river inlets are still 

called “ Budha” in the Bari Dodb, and the stream near Ludhiina 
marking the former course of the Sutlej, is known as the “ Budha.” 


(3) The double kos of 2} miles must be mesat, 
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e Har remains, and there is no big nullah of that name or any CHAP. I, A. 
name like it in the lower part of the Biri Dotb. It is possible p> 
Har may be merely a common noun (the Panjibf hark, a mountain 
torrent or temporary rush of water) used as a proper name. 
ecording to popular tradition the Sohdg is a continuation of the 
ullundur East Bein, which might very well be looked on asa 
mountain torrent by the inhabitants of a rainless tract like the 

lower Biri Dodb; and thus the Har might be identified with the 
Sohig, the most important nullah in the Dotb, and which is yet not 
mentioned under its present name. But there seems no need for 

four branches at all, and, if not, Har Hari may be really Sohag ; 

in fact an extract from one copy of the Afm--Akbari has been 

found in which the words are written Sar Hiri. But the Persian 
characters will admit of still further conjectures. For instance, 

Niirni may stand for Nawibin, another dry channel mentioned in 
paragraph 18 of the Montgomery Settlement Report. The whole 
question is full of obscurity and needs further investigation. 


The Jullundur Dotb receives the drainage of the Siwalik Hills, The Befus, 
the drainage channels of which eventually unite in two streams ; 
known as the East or White Bein and the West or Black Bein. 


The East Bein drains the greater part of the Jullundur Dodb the East 
to the south of the Siwaliks. It enters the District ata point some Bei. 
five miles from the Sutlej and thence runs north-west for about 35 
miles, its course roughly coinciding with the Hoshidrpur border. 
It reaches the Nakodar Bet afew miles to the south-west of 
Malsian, and runs almost west through the Bet. At one point, 
near Nahl, it has shifted its course for about two miles, taking a 
more southerly course than formerly. The last three miles of the 
Befn as an independent stream lie in the old bed in which the 
Sutlej ran 40 years . It joins the Sutlej about four miles above 
its confluence with the Beis, The Eastern Befn is at first utterly 
insignificant. Its bed is dry, except just after rain, and in many 
laces ploughed up and crops grown in it. From Bhaura where 

Garhshankar and Jidla Beins unite there is always water in 
and, traversing as it does a country with a stiff tenacious soil, 
ts bed is narrow, well defined and difficult to cross except at 

gnized fords. Not until the Grand Trunk Road is passed does ~ 
the bed become sandy and traversable in most places without fear 
of the traveller becoming bogged. When the Bein gets out of the 
Dhak country its bed widens and is about 50 yards broad in the 
uplands. It is deep and has well-defined banks, but as the ground 
slopes down from both sides to the stream it is difficult to give its 
exact width. The sloping sides are cut up by ravines, some broad 
and sandy, a few narrow with a bottom of tenacious mud. When 
it reaches the Nakodar Bet near Malsiin it widens out, so that in 
places it cannot be far from 200 yards across. The mean depth 
of the Bein is about 18 inches in the cold weather. After heavy 
rain it rises rapidly and is not fordable. Ferry boats, like those 
on the Sutlej, are kept at all the principal fords. The fords are 
not permanent, but changes are not frequent. ‘There is a fine iron 
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CHAF. I, A. lattice-bridge on the Phagwira and Mandi road, but this lies just 


outside the District. The brick bridge over the Grand Trunk Road 


Aepete was carried away in 1878. It has now been replaced by a new 
The East 
Bein, 


Tributari ss , : 
“East bringing rain water from the Garhshankar villages about Jiidla, a | 


of the 


Bofn, 
Purser I, 4 7, 


Tributaries 


Hein in 


the 


Jullundur 
Tabsil, 


one. The railway bridge, a few yards off, shared the same fate 
in the same year; but asithas been rebuilt and has now about 4 
300 yards of water-way, it is not likely to suffer again. On the 
Nakodar and Jullindur road the Bein is crossed by a low many- 
arched brick bridge over which the water passes when the stream 
is in flood. Lower down at Dakhni, where the old imperial high 
road from Lahore to Delhi crossed the Bein, are the remains 
of a splendid brick bridge of marvellous solidity. An areh was 
blown up by Babi Sthib Singh, Bedi, about 80 years ago ; it is said, 
in order to put _a stop to damage to the crops and violence to the 
people during the passage of the troops of Diwin Muhkam Chand, 
who were in garrison in Phillaur at the time and used to take this 
road, when they got leave in the rains, on aceount of the facility 
of crossing the Bein afforded by the bridge. The stream has now 
cut into one bank inside the bridge. There is not enough traffic on 
the to make it worth while to repair the damage, but a wooden 
bridge affords a passage across the stream to foot passengers. 


The Eastern Bein is first formed by a conple of drainngo-chiannels 





























ar, 

village in the extreme south-east of the Nawashahr Dhak country. The 
Jaédla Bein thus formed runs about 16 miles ina north-west direction, 
receiving a few affluents from the east, till it is joined by the Garhshankar 
Bein in the village of Bhaura, The latter passes ¢ rough a swampy 
age of which the Jullundur village of Sijon isa part, andis never 
dry. It receives an important tributary from the north in this village. 
From Bhaura on there is always water in the united Bein, which still fows 
ina north-west direction for about 22 miles, or eight miles beyond the 
farthest point in the north of Nawashahr, when it touches the Jollandar 
Tehsil at Uncha, Its most important tributary in this reach is tho , 
Pithliwa cho, a very nasty watercourse indeed, which joins it from the 
east, @ few miles above Bhaura, Atone place the villagers have tried to 
utilize the water to work a smail flourmi!), but had to give up the attomphy, 
asthe quantity of water was insufficient, though the fall was good. Af 
Uncha the Jullandur Dona begins, but for a few miles further on, the lan. 
immediately along the Bein is of much the same kind as before, stiff andy, 
tenacious, and it is not till the Grand Trunk Rod is crossed that the bed) | 
of the Bein becomes sandy. At Unchaa large broad cho joins the Bein 
coming from the north-east. Its bed is sandy. There is generally a little 
water in it till late in the season. It is said not to deposit chhal, and this 
is certainly true of its lower course from Latera to Une a; but in Bhadiina 

facts are not so clear; and, in any case,a branch of the Darili cho, 
which does bring down chhal, falls into it. A second branch is absorbed 
by another tributary of the Befn flowing from north to south with a slight 
inclination to the west. Tlis tributary is for some distance looked on as 
the boun of the Sirwal tract. It enters the district about three miles 
above the Hoshiarpur main road, and, after ronoing a few miles to the 
west, 1t turns to the south, at the same time sending off a branch in its 
origipal direction. The latter, combined with'local drainage water, used 
to swamp a large tract of country in the centre of the tahsil, extending its 


as faras Jallundur City and into the Nakodar Tahsil pit 
finally fell info the Bein at Mailsién. id ison Colonel Gecaua wie 
Deputy Commissioner, ho had a channel cut, and an embankment raised 
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from Jafal, about four miles north of Aldwalpur, to Kapirpind, about fiva CHAP.T, A. 
tmoiles south of the town, ond these carry the water into the main branch of Physical 
the che which passes Adampur, and lower down curves to the weat. Fhis ~ te 
etream Ceposits silt nearly as faras Adampur. It hasa well marked Aamo 
channel, and south of the Hoshidrpur road fows through a broad clay — Tribatarios 
valley, which it foods. An important chhal-laden cho joins it at Haripur, eee 2 sgiora 
the homestead of which it destroyed in 1877-78, and forced the people to Jamnagar 
build a new one further inland. Abont six milvs south of Kapurpind, and Tahsil, 
amile to the westof Unchn, this cho unites with the Bein, its valley 
getting narrower and varrower. Before the janction it is joined by the 
Darili cho from the north-east, ‘The last couple of miles of this stream 

pass through clay, and so the bed is confined, buat further noith it 
Spreads out ond silt is deposited. These wat-r-conrses How only during 
rain. From Uncha the more itoportant affluents of the Bein come from 
| the south. The most important is tho Kail Naddi, which drains the +he Kap 
greater part of the westvof Nawashehr. It rises clse to the Jidla Bein, Naddi in Na- 
| tear the town of Nawashahr, and, after a sonth-weet course of about "™hshr, 
five miles, turns north-west and rons almost parallel to the Bein till their 
junction half way between Uncha and the Grand ‘Trunk Road, Its bed is 
in places well-defined, as at Bahram; in other places it is marked merely 
by a series of small pools ; nnd in others it is nothing more than « shallow 
unperceptible depression. The south-west of Nawashahr and south-east ‘The Phillaur 
Of Phillaur drain into the Tihang marsh, near the town of Phillaur; but drainage ays- 
| part of the Nawashahr sarplug water not taken by the Kail Naddi reaches ‘°™ 
the Bein throngh the Mhillanr drainage system. This consists of two * 
}immin channels having a general worth-weat direction, The northern one 
Very soon separates into two branches, one of which falls into the Bein in 

the Phagwéra Méqs, and the other in the Philanr village of Daddwal. 
The lower runs due west to the middle of the 'Tahsil and then divides 
into twe, one branch conjineing in the old conrse and the other passing 
in @ north-west direction till it meets the Bein on the confines of the 
“Nokodar Tahsil, The former brazch, as soon as it gets into Nakodsar, Tho Nskodar 
tourna north-west, and, passing the town of Nakodur, falls into the Bein raiange ayn 
thont five wiles from it. The country tetween these two branches ia *" 
drained by a minor channel with the same north-west direction. The 
county to the north of the Bein in Nakodar is drained by the brinch of 
the Adampar cho already mentioned ; and further to the esst by another 
water-course, which connects with this cho just north of Jullandur City, 
ound which it pas-s to the east, and after a rather irregular course In ®& 
guth-west direction, joins the Bein a mile to the west of the Nakodar and 
allundur high road, 

The north-west of the Jullundur Tahsil drains into the Western Thedrainnzo 
Bein. This stream touches the District at only two villages, 74y" 
‘Kudowil and Dhirpur, a few miles north-west of Kartirpir. It nents a 
appears here to resemble very much the middle course of the East 7° 
Bein, The main drainage channels run nearly due west and are ae Western 
three in number, ‘The most northerly ison the Hoshitirpur border, Parert I, § 8) 
and flows through swampy rice-lands. The middle one lies three 
to four miles off and has a broad, sandy bed. It is a. silt-laden 
cho, flowing only after rain. It divides into two branches, both 
good. The undivided stream has done considerable mischief by 
le vositing sand instead of chhal, lt its destructive days seem to 
Helong to the past. The most southerly stream is by far the most rhe Kingra 
Important im the whole district, though not much to look at. Tt le. 
runs about seven miles below the north border. Tt is known as 

he Kingra cho, and affords the whole country-side au inexhaustible 
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CHAP. I, A- subject of complaint. Fora couple of miles in the east it brings 
Physical own chhal ; but then it gets into clay soil mixed with kankar and 


Aspects. runs in a narrow bed about six feet deep. When there is heavy 
{The Kingra rain it overflows its banks and floods all the low land in the country N 
“ie for miles and miles to the south-west. The soil gets water-logged \ 
and loses its productive power, except as regards herbage not easy = 


to eradicate. Men sicken and die. ‘The land lies uncultivated, 
and then sand encroaches. Such is the history-of many villages 
within the influence of the Kingra cho. 


Water. In the Bet the most important water-courses are found in 

Et” Nawashahr. These are the Eastern and Western Nerf. The 

me were meaning of this word is not clear. It is said to have nothing to 
thabr Neri, Aer ee. 

Purser 1, §9, Say to valr, a canal, but to be derived from nere, near: perhaps 

as beg nearer the highlands than the river. But this derivation 

seems fanciful. The Eastern Neri comes into the district, with an 

already well-marked channel, from the Garhshankar Bet. It first 

flows through low, swampy rice-lands, and afterwards through 

saline clay soil till it reaches the great chamb or marsh below 

Réhon. Part of its course is in the old bed of the Sutlej, where \ 

the southern bank of the broad river is still to be seen. The 

- channel of the Neri is not more than ten yards wide on an average. 

Tt always contains water, as the supply is kept up by percolation 

from the swampy adjoining land. On account of the nature of 

the soil through which the stream passes, it is quite unsafe to 

attempt to cross without a guide. The Western Nerf is in part 

artificial, but is mainly a continuation of the eastern channel. Tt 

flows out of the Rihon marsh and divides into two branches, of 

which the eastern runs nearly south and falls into the Sutlej at 

Bairsil, while the western joins the river a few miles further tothe 

south-west, at Gopilpur. When the river is low and the marsh 

high, the Western Neri drains the latter. But when the Sutlej is 

in flood, water pours back into the chambh throughthis channel, 

Generally the Western Nerf is dry, as it is higher than the lower 

parts of the swamp. As its course lies largely through sandy soil, 

it may be crossed safely in many places. The Choi Bhiratf is aj 

loeal drainage channel, partly artificial, having its origin in what) 

was once a large marsh in Saidpur Thah. It flows near the ridge! 

in the west of the Bet and falls into the Sutlej at Nangal. 


at 6] 












came eee In the Phillaur Tahsfl there isa water-course corresponding to 
ae the Nawashahr Neri and of the same name, It leaves the Sutlej 
at Kariina and falls into the Tihang marsh close to the town of 

Phillaur. A channel has been dug to drain this marsh, but has 

failed of its purpose. The Phillaur Neri is dry except in the rains, 

and is much smaller than its Nawashahr namesake. In the 

a nketar  Nakodar Bet there are but few water-courses deserving mention. 
ve The Sutlej nullah looks very imposing on the map, and is very 
easily recognised in places, although in others not. But it js 

always dry till it meets the Bein. There are two uullahs, the Shah 
Kamilwila and the Cholf, due south of Lohiin, which unite and 

fall nto the Befn at Kang Khurd and Kota, flooding a good deal 
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of land on their way, But other inland water-channels are incon- 
siderable, though old arms of the Sutlej are numerous in close 
proximity to the river, as might be expected when the stream is 
steadily edging away to the south. 


The important chamls or marshes are comparatively few con- 
sidering the facilities for their formation afforded by a fairly heavy 
rainfall, by the numerous hill torrents, and by the low-lying beds of 
the old river, of streams and drainage channels. And the number 
of swamps is steadily diminishing, while the same may be said of 
the size of those that remain. In the Jullundur Tahsil the chos have, 
in many cases, silted up the low marshy land, and level cultivated 
fields may now be seen where within the memory of man there 
was a waste of water. Examples are the land between Kharl Kalin 
aud Chauling in the extreme north, and to the west of Manstrpur, 
a little above Aliwalpur. Similarly, though, of course, much 
more slowly, the belt of low-land just under the ridge, representing 
the former bed of the Sutlej, is being gradually silted up by the 
t action of the ghags mentioned above (p.1). Irrespective of the 
influence of nature, the chambs are dwindling away as land gets 
more and more valuable and cultivation extends to swampy plots 
formerly not worth the husbandman’s attention. But a few fair 
sized marshes are still left. The most important is that immediately 
to the south and east of the town of Rahon, in the Nawashahr 
Tahsil ; it is fed by the Sutlej when in flood, through both branches 
of the Neri, and by drainage from the uplands, and as the bottom 
of the marsh is lower than most of the swampy country in the east 
of the Bet, percolation goes on most of the year, so that there is 
always some water in the swamp, though in une and the end of 
















when the water is at its highest is said to be 500 acres, and its 
dimensions 8,646 feet by 3,000 with a depth of five feet, and this is 
| Steed not an exaggeration. There are minor chawhs in this 
_  ahsil near Charan, Muzaffarpur, Soeta and G untpar, all under the 
J ¥idge. In Phillaur is the great Tihang marsh, a little to the north 
© fthe town of Phillaur, where the Sutlej formerly ran far inland. 
‘Its size is given as 250 acres, or 6,500 feet by 1,900 with a depth 
Of seven feet. Itis fed from the Sutlej and by upland drainage, and 
H neyer completely dries up. Much of the land belonging to it is 
cultivated, while but little of the Rahon chamb is ever under crops ; 
but the grazing at Réhon is valuable, and at Tihang not worth 
mention. In the west of the Phillaur Tahsil much water lodges, 
and there is a large swamp under Ajtini, the border village. 
Nakodar has only one marsh of any importance, which is in the 
village of Kang Sthibié, on the Jullundur and Nakodar road, and 
was probably once an arm, if not the main channel, of the Bein, 
East of Lohiin, where the Kaptrthala territory intrudes, on the 
border of the Nawinpind there is a large swamp, but this hardly 
belongs to the District. The jhil shown in the Revenue Survey 
map near Kota, in the south-west of Nakodar, no longer exists, 
In Jullandur the principal chamd is at Bulhiwil, about eight miles 
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May the amount is inconsiderable. The area of the Réhon chamb. 
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Purser I, § 10. 
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CHAP.I, A. north-west of Kartirpur. There is another at Dhowess about the 
nysical Same distance and in the same direction from Jullundur City. A : 
Aspects few years ago this swamp may be said to have extended for miles; but 
Chants or Since the embankment mentioned has been erected, the area flooded 
Fates. las become trifling. The latter remark a Me also to the Lesriwila 


Purvor I, § 10, 


i | 


swamp which lay a mile or so to the north-west of Dhogri, 
ee be The chief drainage channels and swamps are shown in map 


channels. No.1, attached to Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report. The former 

Purser, $1. may be divided into three classes, excluding the Sutlej and Bein. 
To the first class belongs the cho si a stream flowing from 
the Siwélik range of hills in the Hoshiirpur District, having 
generally a well-defined bed, to which, however, it does not confine 
itself, and bringing down silt of varying quality. In the second 
class come water-courses in hard, clay soil, usually only a few 
feet across, and often as deep or deeper than they are broad, but 
occasionally widening out, impassable at all times in most places on 
account of their steep sides, and, on account of the swampy mud 
of which the bottom generally consisis. he third class consists of 
slight depressions in the ground without any clearly marked 
limits, and which in dry weather would not attract notice as = — 
anything different from the rest of the country. ‘The first class is 
always called clo; the second is also called cho and sometimes choj ; 
the last is known as hark, rdo or rohi. 








Cho, A list of the prmeipal nine vhos or hill torrents, some of which 
have already been mentioned, is 
Tuksil Jullandu-. Sham wala. ivenint Aor Thag all santas 
arial. Newabeaia.  Sveninthe margin. They all enter 
Vinnk Mherivéla-  Ajrimwals, Jullundur from Hoshiirpur, eight 
Sosanewila, Kohanewila. entering the Jullundur Tahsil and 
Kinmgrew ala, Taherl- Nuicashehr, " o . 
tig a Ladian, one the Nawashahr Tahsfl, The 


| damage done by these is slight in the 
Nawashahr Tahsil and most serious in the Sirwil Circle of the 
Jullundur Tahsil, one of the richest tracts in the District.!” \ 


Sand-drifes, Jullundur has been called the garden of the Punjab, at 
Parent, 212. Hrobably not without justice. Still the garden is of by no m 
uniform excellence, and it contains some sandy tracts as bad asa 

to be found elsewhere. For instance, pret (ars to the west « 





(2) The area cuvercd by the choa is na hotel below — iy 








REA IX ACRES BURIED UXDER hos, 


























Tabsil, Name of Circle, | At the fret | A¢ the revised 
“ settloment, settlomont, | In 1805.94, 
1067.5),:)| 2° 
1 | 2 ef 4 gO 1 
| Riewat ye Os 627 2,005 2285 
Jullundur | Dens Charda a! fl Go. | aM) 224 
Donn Lebonda ... | £0 r=? an 
Nawnshabe “i+ wee =D aces re ord & 
Tutal ‘ 7 2.304 2,450 
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Jullundur City is a region of such appalling uninvitingness that it CHAP. I, A- 
has become a by-word : Physical 
Sdéri khdndd, idhi khien—Sahd Baggi wul na jaen | Aspects. 


which implies that people who now eat their fill would rather put — Sand-drifts, 
up with half than go to that portion of the “garden” which is "4! 
known as Sahti Bagci. The grey sand of the Bet can be at once 
traced to some tolerably recent action of the river; and similarly 
| the sand near the chos in the Sirwil, also grey in colour, is easily 
explained. But it is a puzzle where the hillocks of pure sand, 
eight or ten feet high, which are common in the Nakodar and 
western Jullundur Dona, have their origin. The agriculturist, 
after expatiating on the ruin brought upon him by drifting sand, 
and having been asked where the sand came from, gives a reply 
which, speaking more for his natural piety than his knowledge of 
reology or powers of observation, leaves the inquirer as ignorant 
as he was before. No connection between these mounds of yellow 
or reddish sand and the present drainage channels can be traced. 





a In Phillaur the sandy belt runs at almost right angles to the 
" drainage slope of the country. However, given the sand, there 
can be no doubt about its power of drifting, and the struggle 


with it is almost hopeless, The direct road between Nakodar and 
Shahkot has had to be abandoned, and a new one made through 
Malsiin on account of huge sand-drifts extending for long distances, 
blocking the old road and rendering it unfit for the use of carts. 


The District is too fully cultivated to afford much cover for Wild ani- 
wild beasts and they are practically unknown. A stray wolf, t*. 1.§ 17. 
or still more rarely a leopard coming down from the Hoshiirpur ; 
hills, is the worst that one hears of. The greatest enemy of 








the people is the wild pig. Ina few places in the Bet, where the 
_ jungle is dense and extensive, pigs abound. At night they sally 
Forth and destroy the crops, rooting up large patches apparently 







out of pure mischief. Many of these animals also come from the 
qnarshes in the Kaptirthala State and devastate the crops of border 
1. villages. Sugarcane, maize and wheat suffer most, indeed, in some 
= Villages the people give as a reason for not growing cane that 

Stiga would not spare enough to repay the cost. of cultivation. In 
 theswampy country in the north-west of the J wlundur Tahsil, 
pigs are not uncommon. They used to be preserved in the neigh- 
bouring Kaptrthala villages in Sikh times by Raja Kharak Singh 
of Kaptirthala, who was an enthusiastic sportsman. The river 
pigs are said to go to the hills in the rainy season when the river 
is in flood and drives them out of their usual haunts. This, if 
true, is curious. They are also said to swim the river in quest of 
prey, and there is no reason why they should not. The nflgdi is 
not known in this District. Antelope are met mostly in the west, 
hut comparatively rarely. Hares are almost as uncommon, and 
even jackals are not at all numerous, and foxes are very rare. 
Tlowever, there must ie ee to kill, as parties of Chihris, 
wcecompanied by a pack of curs of various sorts—mongrel, puppy,- 
ate ana hound—may at times be seen beating the edd and 
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CHAP: I, A: cane-fields with a view to securing something for the pot-au-feu. 
Bhysiea! Occasionally they hunt the goh, a huge lizard, the skin of which 
Aspects. is said to make fine shoes. Mungooses abound, and there are 

; arts of the District in which the fields are simply riddled with the 
Game and holes of field rats. Of feathered game there is no su rabundance. 
other birds. ‘The kunj-does not affect this District much. e river and 
Bein are frequented by geese, ducks and teal of sorts. The 
numerous olambs and swampy tracts are also visited by them, and 

snipe are found there too. The black partridge is very rare, the 

grey is fairly numerous, and so are sand grouse in the season, and 

quails. Peafowl are seen in most Hindu villages ; a common object 

is the vulture, which congregates round the places set apart for 

dead cattle. The scavenger kite (J/) is common enough. Huge 

flocks of ravens at times come down from the hills. The filyar, a 

small bird witha black back and brown breast, is, of course, well to 

Suakes, the fore. Snakes are only too common, though far less so than in 
most districts. The cobra (Naga tripudians) is well represented ; 
several varieties of this species are recognized. (1), Tdmba 

Bainsi Phulsert (2), Machhial (3), Padam (4), and Goglas (6 Centre 
Machhial). The common name for all is Kharapa, no doubt from 

the way the Naja stands up (Khard) to strike. The Hamadryad 
(Ophiophagus Elaps) is not found. A big snake, called Bains, 

like it, is said to be common inthe Dhak, but to be harmless. The 
Bungarus fasciatus (9) is called Raond or Gadel ; the Bungarus 
Caeruleus or Krait (10) Kaldfsh ; the Cullaphis Maclellandii (10), 
Havewa or Takwa ; Russell’s viper (1 1) (Daboia Russellii) is said to 

be called Jausara or Gulddr. Mr. Purser believed the Gulddr to be 

an innocent snake from the way it was handled before him, and 

not this’ viper at all, but itis not unlike Fayrer’s plate. The 
Bengali name of this viper, given by Fayrer, is Jessur, which 
resembles Jatisara. The Echis carinata (12) is known as Phissi, 

and is considered undoubtedly a deadly snake. Its jumping 
wers are always dilated on as what is most characteristic abor 
it. The Pit vipers (Crotalidw) seem to be called Kurundi, Mr 
Purser got the above information from an experienced snake- 





catcher. He gave at once the native names of most. of the snakes — 
figured in the Thanatophidia of India, and his classification of the — 


genera was so accurate, that it is almost certain he must have beer 
shown the book before; and so it may be doubtfal how far his 
information was soe and how far accurate as regards this 
District. Snakes said to be harmless (such as the Kandidld and 
Blainsla) are of ‘many kinds. 


Trees, Though there are considerable treeless tracts, yet, on the whole, 
Jullundur is well wooded. As soon as a well is sunt: trees are planted 
Kifer. round it to shade the men and cattle when at work. The kikar 


Shisham. (Acacia Arabica) and tali, or shisham (D ia Sissoo), are those 


most affected. As there are about 27,000 wells in the district, this 
contribution to arboriculture is not to be despised. At the homesteads 


there are usually some trees of a superior class grown, if possible 
Pipal. ous Tad; lica) 


Bor. round a tank, such as the pipal (Ficus religiosa), bor (Fi 
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and pilkin (Ficus venosa). The dhrek (Melia Azedarach or 
: Semperyirens) is also not uncommon. It grows very rapidly, and 
is useful in supplying rafters for the flat roofs of houses. The roads 
and lanes in the immediate vicinity of the’ village are often flanked 
§ by ber trees (Zizyphus jujuba), which are common, too, in the fields, 
and seem to be most grown where the soil is rather light. The 
phulahi (Acacia modesta) is met everywhere. The kikar and tdli 
are not confined to the well enclosure. The former the ber and 
huldéhi are found everywhere, The tdli is, perhaps, not so common. 
the south-east dhak (Butea frondosa), called also chachhra, still 
flourishes in the tract to which it has given its name, but is being 
gradually cleared away. Its leayes have been a great standby to 
the people in years of drought when the cattle are starving. Palms, 
khajtir (Phoenix dactylifera) are rare, but in the extreme south-east 
of Nawashahr there are a good many, and also at Lohfin, in the far 
south-west of Nakodar, and in some villages, as Ambgarh and Bhika 
Nangal near Kartirpur. The Tamarisk, pharwan or. farrdsh 
(Tamarix orientalis) is seldom grown. But there are a good many 
Specimens in the eastern Bet of Phillaur and some in the border 
villages of Jullundur, in the central east. The Imluil (Acacia 
Jacquemonti) and banna (Vitex negundo ?) are occas:onally seen. 
The latter is usually found on the banks of water-courses where it is 
said to have sprang from seed brought down by the stream, but it 
is also met in the middle of sand-drifts. The fit or mulberry (Morus 
alba) is not much grown except on the sides of roads. The jhal 
(Salvadora oleoides) is rarely met, but the jhand (Prosopis spicigeras 
still more so, The garden trees are much the same as are everv- 
where found in Punjab districts with a fair soil and climate, cae 
not call for any special notice, except the mango, amb (Mangifera 
Indica), which, though largely cultivated in Hoshitirpur, is com- 
paratively rare in Jullundur. The most extensive groves are at 
| Setewashal close to the Hoshiirpur border, in somewhat lightish soil, 
and at Jullundur City ; the fruit is the common country kind and 
a8 nothing at all to commend it. 





















- The more common shrubs are the following:—The karil 
- (Capparis aphylla) mostly found in soil intermixed with Lankar 
_ nodules overlooking the Bet. It is not of the same importance heve as 
in the south-east of the Province, where in seasons of searcity its 
fruit affords a supply of food to the people. So, too, as regards food 
for cattle the mall (Zizyphus nummularia), the Hindustani pala 
or jharberi, has not the same value here that it has there. Nor is it 
used for fencing enclosures. It is supposed to grow or. good land, and 
is common enough. So, too, is the a’k (Calotropis gigantea), but it 
is a sign of bad, sandy soil. It is considered perfectly worthless, 
thongh its fibre, lint and juice are all capable of being turned to use. 
As fodder it is valueless, being shunned by all animals, In places 
good are made of the dandator (Euphorbia Royleana). It 
grows 10or 12 feet high, and with its stout vertical arms covered 
with thorns is a formidable obstacle. The nara (Arundo cea ve 
occasionally seen about villages. Weayers’ shuttles are made of it, 
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as well as hookah-tubes and cotton-spools. It must not be confound- 
ed with warri, a hill-plant from which hookah-snakes are made, 
The basfti (Adhatoda vasica) the Hindustéini basta, 18 conspicuous 
with its white flowers, and is met in good loam. It bas no value 
with the peasantry. The camel-thorn jawdn (Alhagi Maurorum) 
is net very frequent, but neither are camels. The Hindustdm 
jhojhru vom probably the plant known here as mad. It is a small 
shinb found in sandy soils. A very common plantis the chamarluti, 
also preferring a hight seed bed, as does the chiira-farosh (chutri- 


fdrosh or Asparagus Punjabensis ?). The ishend or harmal (Peganum 


harmala) may also be seen, particularly where old bricks and aukar 
abound. Putid or bdtd is a very common weed used as a pot-herb 
(Chenopodium album or Chenopedium murile), The polf (Carthamus 
oxyacantha ?) is another thorny plant, common conspicuous I 
the hot weather. ‘These are the shrubs and similar plants of the 
uplands which are most striking and sees! met. them ma 
be added the pidyi, a wild leek (Asphodelus fistulosus), with w 

ill-tended fields are overrun. In the Bet the let, jhai, pilcht (one or 
more species of dwarf tamarisk, Tamarix Disica or Gallica) 1 


, abundant in new alluvial land, where it is one of the earliest forms 


Bis. 


dita, 


Kovels, 
Bhota, 





~= > 
> Woe 


of vegetation. It will grow in what seems pure sand, but is always 
stunted and never becomes a tree. The leh (or lef) isa low-growms 
thorny plant with leaves like a thistle. Tt is common in river-lands 
and is fed to buffaloes. A pretty little creeper called bild, with 
bluish-purple flower, is also found in moist “Bet lands, Among 
aquatic plants the most important is the jdla (Hydrilla verticillats), 
found in the Sutlej, but mostly in the Befn and its tributaries of the 
second class mentioned on page 12. ‘This is used largely ™ | 
curing sugar. It is collected by Jhinwars, who in some cases py 
the zamindiirs for the right of doing so. Karelé and bhalit are also — 
aquatic plants similarly used, but of less frequent occurrence. | 










os ae 

As agriculture has almost entirely ousted pastoral occupations 
in Jullundur, the people have not that intimate acquaintance wit 
the grasses which a Jat of the Bir possesses. Excepting a few)et 
the most common, every kind of grass is a /niti (little plant) and)! 
the inquisitive stranger does not find this definite chy 10) 
a janglé biti, It is poke the grasses are less numerous here thi 
further west, but still there are many varieties. The sarr (Saccharum 
moonja) grows to a height of about 12 feet, and is abundant in the 
sandy tracts of Jullundur and Nakodar, and found more or less 
everywhere. It is said by some that serr thrives only in damp scil 
where water is near the surface, but this is only partially true. 
The variety with white flowers is the more common here. The 
young green shoots supply fodder; the main portion of the stem, 
called kdna, is made into chairs and stools and used for thatehing; 
the sheaths of the upper leaves, after separation from them and 


. kéna, yield an excellent fibre. But as it js the custom to use the 


pressed sugarcane stalks for ropes, miinj, or the sarr fibre, is in small 
request ; it is no doubt simpler to twist the cane-stalks, after wet@ine 
them, into a rope, then to cut the sarr, break off the lower stalk, 


dv 
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sheath from the upper petiole, burn one end of it and 
ith @ mallet; all of which is necessary with the 
e ; bi can begin. Again, the supply of sarr is not 

mi distri , and the fibre would, in most places, have to 
be paid for either in cash or by devoting land to its cultivation, so 
the agriculturist is not so far wrong in preferring the cane-refuse to 
the far more durable mtinj. But sar has Peyronie a great day 
before it: the new Baheea sngar-mill destro e canes and renders 
their fibre useless for rope-making, and if it drives out the old wooden 
roller-mill, the people will have to take to mwnj, as the latter will 
pay better than false-hemp (san). But the Baheea mill may be so 
altered that it will cease to break the canes into little pieces; and if 
so, sary, which has a bad habit of spreading, and has lately been 
encroaching in many places seriously on cultivation will, under more 
favourable circumstances in the future, cease to be a striking feature 
of many of the Dona villages. A smaller species, called kdhi 
(Saccharum spontaneum) is very common in the low-lands along 
the river and in marshes. It forms in places an almost impenetrable 
jungle, as the stools are large, close together, and very solid. The 
same name seems applied to another grass, the kdns of the Delhi 
territory, which is found in sandy soil, principally in some villages 
of the Jullandur Western Dona which have deteriorated, but more 
or less elsewhere too. It grows toa height of about 18 to 24 inches 
and has few stalks on one stool. The garm (Panicum antidotale) is 
the tallest grass after the sarv. It is a coarse grass with a woody 
stem, of little value and rare. Next comes palwdn (Andropogon 


ee ane grass, which grows a couple of feet high, is 
: soil and supplies an excellent f 


“ 















found in good r. But here, as 
in most, if not all, of Upper India, the best grass is the khabbat 
erga the Hindustini db, too well known to need any 

ipti t is upon as a sign of good soil. On the other 


much broader, and the whole leaf-branch larger and flatter than 
of chimbar, and the stems thrown out at the joints of khabbal 


ii cenchroides) is a good fodder-grass and found in good soil, 
It is alow vertically ing plant, with a long black head not 
unlike the cocks found in meadows at Home and forming the 
matérial for a children’s game. The name lamb (Eragrostis spp.) 
ineludes several low, slight, feathery grasses common eve ‘ 
(Eragrostis cynosuroides) is the worst of all the grasses, 


F 
. 


It has long coarse tap roots, and consequently remains green most 
of the year. It is found all over the district, and is the only grass 
that ean get on at allin those parts of the Bet where kallar 
dh or babvaab comin,  latifelis), "This fine ig 
or a or . 18 
chee lig te land along the river, pes grows 8 to 10 
feet high: ‘The broad leaves are made into mats which are sold 
about the country-side. Panné (Anatherum muricstum) is another 


He 


Kahi. 


Dad. 


Pann, 
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CHAP.1.A. river-grass, It deserves mention principally on account of its roots, 


Physical Which are called khas and supply the material from which taftis, = 


Aspects, or door screens nsed for cooling a room by the evaporation of water 
Kaser, sprinkled on them, are made. Kaser is a rush found in marshy land 
Dili, and common in the Nawashahr Bet under the ridge. Dild is a 
similar plant. Indeed, according to Stewart, dild is a generic name 
Segni. for the Cyperacem. Segn? is another plant belonging to the Bet. 
The roots are dug up by poor people and used as food, being ground 
and mixed with flour or boiled and peeled as potatoes. In the 
low-lands a plant, which is very common and, a8 a useful fodder 
Maina, lant may be classed with the grasses, is the maina (Medicago 
enticulata ?). It is rarely grown here as an artificial fodder, and 

then mixed with other fodder crops. 


a: , _ A list of the fishes of the Sntlej is given in the Ludhisna 
Gazetteer. The commoner fishes are said to be the following :-— 
Rahi, Sail, Sangéri, Mori, Mali, Pari, Dold, Jhajli, and Ghaga, 
besides the (oj or eel. Fishing is carried on at all seasons of the 
year, but the begnining of the cold weather is the best time, and the 
rains the worst. Nets are generally used, the hook and line rarely. 


Botany. _ The flora of the District in nogvay differs from that of the 
plains generally. An account of the trees, shrubs and grasses is given 
in Chapter IT, C. (Forests). 


CumiaTe anp Ratnrati. 
Climate, - The climate is, for the plains, temperate. With the exception 
path.” Of the latter half of June, and July if the rains have not come, 
; the heat in ordinary years is not excessive, and hot nights are 
few. About the end of March the rise in temperature mes 
perceptible and goes on till the rains, which usually break the 
first week in July and clear off about the middle of Se tember, . 


often winding up with a destructive wind-storm call Agath. 
After that the mornings begin to get cool, and by the end of Octo- — 
ber the cold weather has regularly set in. There is usually rain’ ‘ 
about Christmas, though latterly exceptions to the rule have pre- 


vailed. Tf not, it is almost sure to come before the end of January. 


Frosts are light, and occur mostly in the second week of Febri : 
after which the cold weather proper ceases, and the high wine “ed 


announcing the advent of the hot season, begin. As the year goes 
on these get worse and worse, and more and more dust-laden till 
May, degenerating at times into regular yellow dust-storms. Haj]. 
storms are not very common, and usually take place in the first 
quarter of the year. A curious cireumstance is the regularity with 
which atmospheric phenomena, as rain or dust-storms, repeat 
themselves day after day at just thesame hour. The comparatively 
even temperature is probably due to the highly developed state 
of cultivation. More than’one-fourth of the total area of the district 
18 Irrigated, and, even in the summer, the extent of land under 

, cotton ang melons, isnot inconsiderable, This natur. 


crops—cane 
ally tends to keep the femperature of the soil, and consequently of 


the air, more equal than is usual in less developed tracts, 


s 


~ 
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‘The climate of Jullundur City has since been much improved CHAP. I, A. 


: by the construction of an escape cut which carries off the rainfall 


e from the hills intothe Eastern Bein thus protecting Jul- _ 


s*  Iundur from excessive floods. The averee birth-rate for the ten Health, 
the 


years ending 1901 was 43 and the death-rate 36; the mortality 
seems largely to vary with the supply of rain. Thus the years 
1891-92 to 1893-94 had an average rainfall of 40 inches and the 
years 1592 to 1894 a death-rate of 38. Again from 1895-96 to 
1899-1900 the average rainfall was 20 inches and the death-rate for 
1896 to 1900, 30. The most healthy places in the District are 
Shahkot, Mahatpur, Malsfdén, Nawashahr and Kartérpur ; and some 
of the strongest and most vigorous of the population are to Se found 
in the villages of Jandidla, Bundala, Bilg Barapind, Rurkah in 
the Phillaur Tahsfl, at Sarih, Shankar, § ahkot, Vara, Gunnan, 
Narpur, Malsiin, and Mahatpur in Nakodar, at Pharala, Jasso, 

zara, Sarhdla in Nawashahr, and at Chitti, Lallidén, Durulli in 
Jullundur Tahsil. 


The history of plague in this District and in the whole of the 
Punjab dates from the infection of Khatkar Kalin, a village near 
the Banga-Nawashahr road. The disease is supposed to have 
been introduced by a Brahman named Rém Saran who returned 
from Hardwér in a state of high fever on April 28, 1897, and died 
shortly afterwards, but plague did not assume an epidemic form 
in the village until the following September. In October the town 
of Banga was attacked, and by the following July some 70 villages 
in Jullundur and 16 in Hoshitrpur had been infected. Prompt 
and vigorous measures were undertaken to combat the disease ; 
they consisted of (1) complete evacuation of the infected village 
enforeed by an inner cordon round the village site ; (2) confinement 
of the inhabitants to the lands belonging to the village, enforced, 
80 far as might be, by an outer cordon round the village aeaneat€ 
(8) segregation of the sick and contacts; (4) disinfection of the 
| ae addition an elaborate and searching system of observa- 
_ tion was applied to the suspected area and everything was done 
| _ t© encourage the people to submit to inoculation. These measures 

Were received by the people with varying degrees of cordiality ; 
_ ceasionally with hearty co-operation, more generally with passive 
Obstruction, and the opposition culminated in an attack on the 
police which took place at Garhshankar in Hoshifrpur on April 
#8, 1898. The police fired on the mob and the town was forcibly 
evacuated, After this there was no more active resistance to 
plague operations, the people more and more learnt to recornis 
their utility, and the figures for the first three years seem to show 
that the disease was at any rate being held in check. 


In the autumn of 1900 the outer cordon was abolished by the 
orders of the Government of India, and in June 1901 when shecns 
had spread widely over the Punjab the last remnants of compul. 
-—¥"¢ (with re to plague operations were withdrawn. During 

bar 1901-02 the disease increased at an alarming rate, and at 









re of the Punjab Government a scheme was sanctioned 
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CHAP. 1/8. for the inoculation on a very large scale of the inhabitants of the 


——o 


Rainfall. 
Tables 3 to 4, 


* the whole of the Upper Doabs from the 


infected Districts, 6 European and 2 Native Doctors were attached 
to the Distriet by whom 82,000 inoculations were performed in the . 2 
» Without however much effect on ‘the progress of the epidemic. =, 
information as to the history of ee is to be found in the 
Report on the Outbreak of ig ey in Jullundur and Hoshifrpur, 
1897-98, by Captain James, I.M-S., and subsequent annual reports. 
bars were held in connection with plague measures ‘by ‘Sir 
Mackworth Young in January 1900 and by Sir Charles Rivaz in 
March 1902. The following are the cases and deaths for the first 
six oe the epidemic, in each case from October 1 to Septem- 
ber 80 :— 





1897-08. | 1896-99. | 1800-1000, | 1900.01 ‘1901402, | 1902-06, 


- 














Cases ey Ry hie 358 726 46,534 


25,108 





said 32,895 | 
Deaths ... “| 1,097 212 472/711 | 18,961 





—S—e—eoeow<WVw<0TV3“aRleaonnanaeeeee LLL _————————T—{qx{z—>>—T——£K;z:_—Ex———=XE&E&_—_——— . 
The average rainfall is about 28 inches at Jullundur, 28} at 
Phillaur, 253 at Nakodar, and 264 at Nawashahr. ‘Taking the % 
average of the whole District, 22 inches belong to what maybe * 
called the summer rains, and 4inches to the winter rains. Cyclonic * 
storms are not unknown. In 1875, and again in 1878, they caused 
widespread floods accompanied by much destruction of property. 





Section B.—History. 


In former times the district or ae of Jalandhar compri 









vitothe Sutlej. According 
to the Padma Puréna, as quoted by General Cunningham,” the 
country takes its mame from the great Daitya king Dénaya 
Jaélandhara, the son of the Ganges by Ocean. a! 

“At his birth the earth trembled and wept, and the three worlds 
resounded ; and Brahma having broken the seal of meditation, and havin 
perceived the universe lost in terror, mounted his hansa, and on 
this prodigy, proceeded to the sea * * *, Then Brahmésaid ‘Why, O 
Sea! dost thon uselessly produce such loud and fearful:sounds ? Ocean — 
replied ‘ It is not 1, O chief of but my mighty son, who. thas. —— 
* ™® ¥. When Brahma beheld the wonderful son of Ocean he was fille 
with astonishment, and the child having taken hold of his beard, he was 
unable to liberate it from his grasp, but Ocean smiling approached and 
loosed it from the hand of bis son. ‘‘Brahwé, admiring the strength of the 
infant, then said ‘Prom his holding so firmly let him be named J: dhara ; 
and further with fontneda tdeado@e on him this boon—'This Jdélandhara 
shall be unconquered by the gods, and shall through my favour enjoy the 
three worlds.’ 

“ When the boy was grown up, Sukra, the preceptor of ee <a 
appeared before his father and said to Qoeaii ae oe aball tavope his 
might firmly enjoy the three worlds; do thou, therefore recede from 
Jambudwipa, the sacred abode of holy men, and leavennwashed by thy 
a reer te es 


() C, A. 8, B., V,, p. 145 egg., Ancient Geography of Indis; p, 187, 
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waves an extent of country snfficient for the residenca of Jilandhara, CHAP. I, B. 
There, © Sea, give a kingdom to this youth, who shall be invincible. Bistary 
_ Snukra having thus spoken, * * the Sea sportively withdrew his waves, aoe 

a and expoged, devoid of water, a country egies 300 zojanas in length, anion 

which became celebrated under the name of the Holy Jélandhara,” © ‘ 
. As Sir Alexander Cunningham remarks this passage un- 

doubtedly embodies a tradition of a time when, as geologists affirm, 

the sea, stretched ina long arm up the Jullundur Dob to the 

neighbourhood of the Hoshiarpur-Siwiliks. 


The story of Jilandhara as related in the Padma Purina has rio ,; 

special connection with the district and the account of his death 
is very meagre. According to the local Purana as given by 

ham, Jilandhara by virtue of the purity of his wife Vrinda 
was invincible ; this being overcome by the fraud of Vishnu, who 
impersonated her husband, the Titan was then conquered by Shiva 
who cut off his head; but the severed head still joined itself to its 
trunk however often Shiva might sever it, till at last Shiva made 
shift to bury the giant underground. ‘The circuit covered: by his 
body is stated to have been 48 miles and to have corresponded with 


the mm’s route now known as the Jalandhar tirath, but Cun- 
a | notes that this route does not, according to the Brihmans 


|  proemnay, include any place south of the Beis except Kalesar. 
| According to local tradition teld to Cunningham in 1846, his 
mouth, still breathing fire, lay at Jawaéli Mukhi, his back beneath 
Jullundur and his feet at Multén where in former days the 
Beis and Sutlej met. Yet another legend told to Cunningham 

by General ‘Saunders Abbott, Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, 
makes Jalandhara a demon who would not suffer the Doab to be 
colonized, and was killed by Vishnu who built the town of Jullun- 

dur on his back.” According to the Brihmans of the present 
day the top of the head of the Titan lies under the temple of 

_ Nandkeshwira Mahideva at Jindrangol on the Nigwil river. 

_ Between this place and Pilampur the pine tree forest is called 
-  Vrindévana or “Forest of Vrind’” after the wife of Julandhar. 
he head itself is said to be under the Mukteshwar temple in the 
village of Sunsol, five miles to the north-east. of Baijnith. One. 
' hand is placed at Nandikeshwira (that is on the top of the head) 
- and the other at Baijnith (near the head) while the feet are at 
Kalesar on the left bank of the Beis river to the south of Jawali 
Mukhi. The dof Jalandhara will be found in some detail at 




















367 hology, Vedic Purinic ” by the Rev. 
wd. W: : ir. Purser mentions that the ~ 






skistence of a tank called after Jalandhara’s queen Barindapar, 
though now known as Gupha, is also used to prove that he founded 
the city. Another,account makes Jullundur the capital of Lava or 

Lo the son of Rima, previous to his founding Lahore. 
The materials for a history of the tracts which now form the 
-- » dullundur District are scanty the extreme and, for the period 


Deena; neem TEE 
@)Ool, Vans Kounedy from the Uttara Kbanda of the Padma Purdua--Bescarchee 


a. a re le A an, p. M7, 


‘CHAP. 1B. 
dary fy ta 


‘Tho Council 
of Jalandhara 
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anterior to the Muhammadan invasion, and such facts as have 


come down to us relate rather to the town of Jullundur itself than 

tothe territories which encircled it. The earliest historical mention 

of Jullundur occurs in the reign of Kanishka, the Kushana, who “t! 
ruled from Kabul to the present United Provinces. There met, at 

his instigation, at Kuvana near Jullundur about 100 A. D. a council ary 
of Buddhist teachers,” which set itself the task of collecting and 
arranging the sacred writings of Buddhism and bringing about a ’ 
reconciliation and agreement between the different sects. At this 
council the sacred texts were no longer written in the ancient Pali \ 
or Magadha tongue but in Sanskrit, and, as the Southern Buddhist 

Church refused to follow this innovation or to recognise the 
authority of the Council, the Council of Jélandhara marks the final 

schism between the Northern and Southern Churches. 


Apart from this isolated event, the earliest fact of importance 


: in the history of Jullundur is the establishment of the Réjpiit king- 


dom there. ‘The date of this is absolutely vague. The tradition 
preserved by Cunningham states that after the dbhirata Susarma 
Chandra, a Réjpiit of Somavansi descent, who had held the district 

of Multén, and had fought on the side of Duryodhana ‘a inst the | 
five Pindava brothers, retired with his followers to the ‘ullandur a 
Dodb and founded there an extensive kingdom, embracing the whole 

of the “ plain country between the Beds and Sutlej, and all the hill 

country lying between the Réy{ and the frontiers of Mandi and 













Suket, to the south of the Dhaoladhér mountains.” This kingdom 

was known as that of Jilandhara or Trigartta, Migartia being the 

name for the country watered by the three rivers Sutlej, Beas and 

Rivi. The name of Trigartta is found m the Mahtbhérata 

and in the Purinas, as well as in the Raja serenges or hi oo: SE 
Kashmir. It is also given as synonymous with Jdlandhar byHema 


Chandra, who says :—Jdlandharas Trigarttdh Syuh (Jalandhar, 1. ¢.,_ 
Trigartta). And the Triganda Sesha has Bahlikdscha Trigartaka, 
which Lassen renders by Bahlici i idem sunt ac Trigartici, but here 
the name should be Bahika, as we know from the Mahibhérata that 
Béhi and Hika were the names of two demons of the Beds River, 
after whom the country was called Bahika."” i. 
This kingdom of ae or ‘Tri is of undoubted ~ 
antiquity- en visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, in — 
the seventh century, it 1s saad to have extended 167 miles fromeast 
to west and 133 from north to south, thus including the hill states 
of Chamba, Mandiand Suket, and Satadru, or Sirhind, in the plains. 
The Raja of Jélandhara, Utito, (whom Cunningham identifies with the 
Adima of the genealogies and with the Atr Chandra of the Baijnéth 
inscription) was tributary to the Réjis of Kananj, and Harsha 
Varddhana of Kanauj placed that traveller, on his return journey, 
under Utito’s protection, who was to escort him from Prayiig to the 
Punjab. Seven generations or about 175 years later, the inserip- 
Earaupae A aN Tak apt "ae 
Funiaa,p, CO aen Woke ie CP ere ete vane y 
() Conningham A, 5, B., V., p, 161, Julien's Hweng-Thenng, 1,259, 
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tion in the temple of Baijnéth at Kiragrama, dated A. D. 80 CHAP.LB. 
mentions Jaya Chandra as Raja of Jullundur. Towards the ihe: 

of the 9th century Kalhana Pandit records the defeat of Prithvi eis bk, 
Chandra, Raja of Trigarta by Sankara Varmma of Kashmir, and dom of ae 
Indu Chandra is afterwards noticed by the historian of Kashmir ®458™ 

as a eyes onary of Ananta, who reigned in Kashmfr from 1028 

to 1081 A. D. 


The capital of the kingdom of Trigarta or Jiflandhara was 
neral] Jullundur, Kiingra being also an important stronghold ; 
but id-ud-din following the celebrated Arab grapher Abu 
Rihiin al-Biruni (A. D. 970-1039) makes .Dahmila, the modern 
Nirpur, the capital of Jullundur.” A list of the kings of Trigartta 
is given in Cunningham’s Archwological Survey Reports, V., 152. 
They lost their fort of Kangra to the Muhammadans in the reign of 
Muhammad ibn Tughlaq, but SE fren: afterwards, at the time of 
Timur’s invasion, eat had regained their independence and kept it 
until the time of Akbar, when the again became feudatories of the 
Delhi Empire.” Henceforward the hill territories of Kéngra were 
all that was left of the kingdom, and the Réjpit chiefs of Kangra 
and the neighbouring hills still claim to be the representatives of 
the line of Susarma Chandra. 

Jullundur, according to the Diwén-i-Salmin™ was taken by  Jallandar 
Ibrahim Shah the Ghaznivide and its capture was followed by that Samana 
of Dhangin which was evidently within the hills and across the 
river from Jullundur and from which the enemy are said to have 
been driven into the Rawa or Ravi. This seems to fefer to the fort 
of Dahmahri or Dhameri, now named mht a after Nirjahaén, the 
Damiil of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, and the Rudpél of Farishta, and if so, 
the date is fixed as 472 H. (1179 A. D.) by the latter author, or 9 
later (481 H. or 1188 A. D.) by theformer, It was certainly 
of the Dehli ki m in reign of Muizz-ud-Din Bahrim 

(1240-42). A College was established in the town at an early 
jod for in 1246 the Sultin Nésir-nd-Din spent the Id-ul-zuht 
re, From this time, the plains portion of the old kingdom of 
nc appears to have remained under Mussalmén rule, though 
6 former reigning sass maintained their authority in the hills. 
Tn one of the numerous Mughal invasions during the reign of 
Ala-nd-din Khalji we find the invaders under Dua defeated near 
Jullundur by Ulagh Khan and Zafar Khan in 1297." When the 
house of Tughlak had fallen in consequence of the sack of Delhi 
by Timur a 398), and had been succeeded by the Sayyids 
(14141450), the country fell into a very disturbed condition and 
insurrectionary movements were frequent. In 1416 A. D., Malik  «hierkban | 
Tughan assassinated the Governor of Sirhind, but was driven, [*!4-1420), 
into the hills by Malik Dadd and Zirak Khan. In 1417 he returned 
with a considerable army and besieged Sirhind. Zirak Khan was 
v. 144.5, VIT., v, 150, 
Gatile 
CURA eerie ot since in voniso of the Ghasnivide mouarcha, orof which dicd 


the auth 
, 1826 or 1131, or about 40 years after the close of Ibrabim’s reign. E. 8.1, 1V,, 621. 
YR L, it Fh 102, 3 
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serit against him by Khizr Khan of Delhi; and on his approach he 4 
retreated towards the hills but was overtaken at Pail, and compelled i 
to expel the murderers from his camp, to pay a heavy fine and to 

give his son asa hostage."” He was then, it is stated, allowed to c+ | 
retain possession of Jullundur."” In 1419, the Térikh-i-Mubérak 
Shahi® mentions Tiighin, “Réis of the Turk-bachhas of Jilan- 
dhar” of Jullundur, as aiding Sultin Shah Lodi, Governor of 
Sirhind and uncle of Bahlol Lodi, against a pretender, who \ 


had assumed the name of Sarang Khan, and raised a rebellion 
in the mountains of Bajwirah near Hoshiirpur, which were 
then dependent on Jullundur. In Rajab 823 H. (A. D. 1420 
Tiighin again rebelled against Khizr Khan, besieged Sirhind, an 
overran the country as far as Mansirpur and Pail. Malik Khair- 
ud-din was sent against him from Delhi and was joined at Samana 
by the forees of Zirak Khan, and Tighién retreated, crossing the 
Sutlej at Ludhiina, but the river being low, the royal forces 
followed, on which he fled into the country of Jasrath Khokhar, 
and his fief was given to Zirak Khan." In the following year 
(1421) we find Zirak Khan, now Governor of Jullundur, obliged to 
withdraw into the fort of Jullundur on the approach of Jasrath 
Khokhar, who after a raid upon the country south of the Sutlej, 
had recrossed the river, and marched against him. Jasra 
encamped on the East Bein, but in the course of negotiations got 
the Govertior into his own hands and carried him off prisoner. 
He next besieged Sultin Shah Lodi in Sirhind, but on the approach 
of the new Emperor Mubdrak Shah raised the siege and released 
Zirak Khan at Ludhiina. Jasrath then crossed the river and seized 
all the boats so that Mubarak could not follow until the river fell 
after the rainy season came to an end, and then haying sent part of 
his force round by Rupar afterwards crossed with his whole army. 
Jasrath fled first to Jullundur and thence in suéecession across the | 
Beds, the Ravi and the Chenib, to Telhar in the hills, his strongest — 
place which is said to have been destroyed by the royalarmy under 
the guidance of Rai Bhim of Jammu. Jasrath, however, after 
the Shah had returned from Lahore to Delhi, was able to take the 
field again against the Governor of Lahore and Rai Bhim, and in 
A. D. 1428, after compelling Malik Sikandar Tohfa, the Governor, 
who had marched to the relief of Kalanaur, to retreat on Lahore, & * ~ 
he recrossed the Beds, and attacked Jullundur. He washoweyer 
unable to take it, as it was a place of much strength, and returned 
to Kalanaur."” In 835 H. (A.D. 1481-32) he defeated Malik 
Sikandar, on the Bein, near Jullundur, took him prisoner, and after- 
wards laid siege to Lahore. An army being sent from Delhi, he 
retreated and Nasrat Khan was placed in charge of Lahore and 
Jullundur; in August 1482 Jasrath returned and attacked hin 
but was worsted. In the Muharram of 836 H. (September 1489) 

| : 49, | (3) Briggs’ Farishts 1, : a= Py 

RET | RGR Reh He Om Te peak } 
Sof iti Sayyid Kings, This is negntive evidencein favour of Jasrath being a He sy 


Sea Punjab Notes and Queries for September 1454, p, 141, 
(10) B. HLT, 1V., pp. 60 07. 
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Malik Allah Did Lodi, who was sent to relieve Nasrat Khan, was 
attacked by Jasrath near Jullundur and obliged to flee into the 
mountains," 


: Shahr-ullah, the grandson of Timir, but in Shawwil it was 
recovered by Mubarak Shah, who placed Iméd-ul-Mulk in charge of 
Lahore, Jullundur and Dipdlpur.!™ 


In 1441 Muhammad Shah confirmed Bahlol Lodi of Sirhind in 
the Governorship of Lahore and Dipdlpur, and sent him against 
Jasrath.. But Bahlol came to terms with the Khokhar chief, 
revolted, and remained independent, and finally, in 1450, became 
sovereign of Delhi. 


On Babar's fourth invasion of India, in 1524, he gave Jullundur 
and Sultinpur in jagir to Daulat Khan Lodi, at whose instigation 
he had come. In 1525-26, in his final invasion, Babar does not 
appear to have entered the Jullundur District. He crossed the Beds 
in pursuit of Daulat Khan, who had revolted, near Kahniwin, and 
marched down the Jaswant Din, taking Malot, Kotila and other 

_ forts on his way, and crossed the Sutlej near Rupar. It was on this 
oceasion that Diliwar Khan, son of Daulat Khan, joined Bébar, 
coming up through Sulténpur and Kochi, which may, perhaps, be 
identified with Kauja, a Muhammadan Jat village in Jullundur, on 
the Hoshitrpur border. 


In 1540, Humaytin was expelled by Sher Shah. His retreat 
was covered at Jullundur by his brother, Mirzi Hindél, who was 
finally obliged to retire before the Afghins who crossed the Beds at 
Sultinpur. On Humiyiin’s return, in 1555, Bairim Khan Was sent 

‘against an. Afghin detachment at Hariina, in the Hoshitrpur 
_ District, and after driving it back on Jullundur he advaneed and 
- Sceupied that town and the surrounding country. On the defeat 
of Sikandar Sur at Sirhind and his flight to the hills, Shah Abu 
M was sent to Jullundur to hold him in check; but instead of 
there, he advanced to Lahore and thus gave Sikandar Sir 
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| at opportunity of collecting an army and making another effort to_ 





Secure his throne. In consequence, Akbar was sent in charge of 
_ Bairém Khan to the Punjab and advanced by way of Sirhind, 
- Sultinpur and Hariina on Kalinaur, while Sikandar Sir withdrew to 
Minkot. After receiving the submission of the Réja of Kangra, 
Akbar took up his residence at Jullundur, where among others, 
Kamal Khan, a grand-nephew of Jasrath Khokhar before mentioned, 
waited on him and was well received. Akbar was now called to the 
east to meet Hemi, and during his absence Sikandar Str defeated 
Khizr Khan, Governor of Lahore, at Chamiiri, which may be the 
village of that name in the extreme north of the Jullundur District, 
This disaster necessitated the return of Akbar, who had defeated 
Hemi at Péinipat. Sikandar Str was forced to return to Minkot, 

_ Which was taken after a siege of six months. In 1560 Bairém 
Khan, who had been appointed Khan Khaénén on Akbar’s accession, 
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and had been virtual sovereign, lost his power and withdrew with 

the avowed intention of proceeding to Mecca, On the way, how- 

ever, irritated at some further events, he changed his intention, “@ 
and going to Dipdlpur, he collected troops and prepared to attack ; 
Jullundur. He advanced by way of Tihira, where a party of his —~— 
friends under Wal4 Beg were defeated, by Abdulla Khan, Mughal; 

and shortly after he himself was brought to action and beaten by | 
Atgah Khan, at Gunichaur, a large Kijpit village about ten miles | 
north-west of Rihon. After this action Bairim Khan fell back on 

fort Tilwira, on the Beds, where he finally submitted to Akhbar. 
During Akbar’s reign Jullundur was one of the mint cities, but only 
copper was coined at it. The great settlement made by Todar Mal 

in Akbar's reign is described below in Chapter ITI, C, 


Shortly after the accession of Jahdngir (1605), his son Prince 
Khusrau rebelled, and, leaving Agra, withdrew to Lahore rid Delhi. 
He was besieging the citadel of Lahore when he heard of the 
arrival of the Emperor's advance-guard at Sultinpur, and at once 
marched for the Beis. When he reached Bhairowal, on that river, 
the imperial forces had already crossed, and a battle took place in 
which he was totally defeated. During Jahingir's reign, Normahal ‘ 
was practically refounded by his consort, the famous Nir Jahin, f 
who 1s said to have been brought up there, and who had the seras 
constructed. Kartirpur, the hereditary residence of the Sikh Gurt, 
was founded in 1588 by Gurii Arjan, whose father, Guru Ram Das, 
obtained the site from the Emperor Jahingir. 

Under his successor, Shihjahin, the serai at Dakhni was built, 
and, apparently, the high-road between Delhi and Lahore was laid 
out and provided with wells, milestones (/os-mindra) and other 
conveniences for travellers. In this and the previous reign much 
was done to improve the country, and many villages were founded, 
among which some of the bastis about Jullundur, and the toy 
Phagwira, called originally Shihjahinpur, may be menti 
The modern town of Phillaur dates from the reign of Shah 
when its site, then covered with ruins, was selected for one of 
serais on the Imperial road from Delhi to Lahore. 

During the rest of the seventeenth century Jullundur remamed =~ 
firmly attached to the Delhi Empire. The district-was, no doubt, 
affected by the rebellions and rival claims to the throne which are 
matters of general history, and it can hardly have escaped being 
disquieted by the disturbances caused by the Sikhs in the neiehhour= 
hood, to the south of the Sutlej. But the lower part of the Dod is 
not physically of such # nature as to make it a favourable field for 
rebelhon, and the Muhammadan population was too predominant to: 
give the Sikhs much encouragement to select Jullundur as the seene | 
of their efforts. With the death of Aurangzeb, in 1707, the empire 
began to approach its fall, but it may be doubted whether there 
was any marked weakening of authority till the invasion of Nédir -* 
Shah, in 1739. Sanads of Muhammad Shah (1719—1748) are not 
rare, and from them it would seem that the administrative machine 
was still in working order, They are addressed to the usual 
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officials, Kareris, Paujddrs, Ndib-Faujddva, Chaudhris and others, 
and were certainly not looked upon as waste paper by the persons 

¢ to whom they were granted. A verv interesting sanad in the 
possession of the Zaildir of Him is one given by Sayyid Abdulla 
than, Prime Minister of Farrukhsiyar, apparently in the second 
year of the reign of that Emperor (1715—1719), in which a number 






























to the zaminddris of certam persons. Nidir Shah’s invasion, 
culminating in the sack of Delhi, completely destroyed the power 
of theempire. Nominally its authority continued for about twent 
years longer, but its resources had been so diminished that it was 
incapable of asserting its rights or even defending itself successfull 
against the numerous enemes who now started up in all directions. 
Among these were the Sikhs, who had been crushed for a time, 
_ when their leader Binda was defeated, and his forces nearly exter- 
minated, by Abdul Samad Khan, Governor. of the Punjab, in 1716. 
Sikhism was founded hy Nanak, a Bedi Khatri, who lived 


were not to withdraw from the world, 


Ninak (Bedi) ve 1409 sabe : ! Fu 
Asyed (rihan) “isao 6 Yet neither he nor his three immediate 
optic ah ine ~ 1s successors—Angad, a Tihan Khatri, Amr 
F r © i fy af — Fk 3 ¥ 

ie Lear At al gs 168! Dis, a Bhalla Khatri, and Rim Dés, 
he eg » 1606 the first of the seven Guris who were 

] a 4 +e oe SO a 7 a : cas 

Har Kishen” |. ‘1am Sodht Khatris, interfered in political 
| Togh Habddite iSodht) soe 1661 matters to very considerable extent, 
Cinvinnl Singh i L676. 1708 


They were spiritual leaders, not the 
secular chiefs of a semi-theocratic commonwealth. The fifth 
Gurti, Arjan, commenced the systematic’ organization of his 
aidherents, and appears to have been mixed up in the rebellion 
Prince Khusrau against his father, the Emperor Jahingfr, in 

_ In any case, he was imprisoned as a dangerous person on 
s occasion, and died the same year. But it was wnder his 
ecessor, Hargovind, that a complete change took place in the 
aracter of Sikhism. He armed his followers and became a 
litary leader under Jalingir, by whom he was imprisoned. He 
was not released for a long time and then soon got into trouble 
with the imperial officers in the Punjab, and going into open 
rebellion was engaged till his death in petty warfare with the 
local authorities. The Sikhs remained firm in their allegiance 
to him, and his religious reputation increased with time, Arjan 
had systematized the offerings of his disciples, and Hargovind had 
organized his adherents, and thus the Sikhs, at his death, formed 
an tmpermm in baperio with a fixed fiscal and political system. 
Hargovind died peacefully in 1645, and was succeeded by Har Rie 
who took the part of Diri Shikoh in the contest for supremacy 
between that prince and his brothers, which ended in the 
dethronemoent of Shihjahin (1658) and the succession of Aurangzeb. 
Har Kishen, a child of six years of age, succeeded Har Rée, and 
died in 1664. The next Guru, Tegh Baliidur, led a restless life, 


CHAP. I. B. 
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_ of villages in the Dirdak parganah are enumerated as belonging 13. 


The Sikha 


from 1469 to 1539, and was the first of the ten recognized Guris, i bes death 
a list of whom with their dates of accession is given in the margin. (goto 1708), 
Though one of Ins cardinal principles was that his disciples Pererl § 
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CHAP. 1, B. and finally became a popular robber-chief. He was seized, and 
History. @xecuted at Delhi in 1675. His successor was Govind Singh. He 
¥ reformed the system of Nanak, instituted the ceremony of “Péhul” Nee 
to the ats by which initiation into the Khalsa, or the chosen people, that is, 
of Hargovind the whole body of his spiritual followers takes place; abolished — 
“Pamer it, ¢ caste distinctions and taught that war was the most meritorions 
14, occupation for his adherents, Haymg matured his plans, he 
commenced open opposition to the imperial power about 1695, and | 
for ten years was engaged in warfare, with varying success, with 
the Governors of Lahore and Sirhind, not indeed in the Jullundur 
Dob, but in the vicinity of it to the south of the Sutlej. About 
1705, or 1706, he was completely defeated, and two of his sons 
were put to death at Sirhind. He fled to the Deccan, and was 
taken into service by Bahddur Shah, the suecessor of Auran red, 
in 1707. Next year he was killed by an Afghin on the banks of 
the Godavery. He was the last of the Gurds, but as political leader 
was succeeded hy Banda, a Bairigi, who proceeded to the Punjab, 
defeated Wazir Khan, the Governor of Sirhind, sacked Sirhind, put 
to death the slayers of Govind Singh’s sons, and ravaged the 3 


Randa, 
1708—1716, 


country on both sides of the Jumna below the hills, practising the 

most horrid barbarities on those who were unfortunate enough. to: 
fall into his hands. Next he marched through the Jullundur ‘Dot 

across the Beis, destroying all the villages on the road. He then 
returned to the south of the Sutlej. In a short time he was driven 
out of the east of the Punjab by Bizid Khan, Governor of Sirhind, 
and his nephew, Shams-nd-din Khan, Governor of Jullundur, and 
obhged to take refuge in the hills on the other side of the Ravi; 
and an officer, Isi Khan, was deputed to resettle Jullundur. The 
dissensions following on the death of Bahédur Shah, in 1712, were 
favourable to the Sikhs, who established themselves near Gurdisy Utz oe 
defeated the Governor of Lahore, and again attacked Sirhind. 

Finally, however, as before stated, Abdus-Samad Khan brought the 
Sikhs to action, defeated and captured Bénda (who was p 
death at Delhi under circumstances of the most revoltin g cruel 
in 1716), and completely crushed the Sikhs, so that they were 
scarcely heard of in history for a generation.” But thou gh. the 
Sikhs were temporarily subdued, the Kihdlxa was not dead. Te 
waited only for a favourable hour to rise with renewed vitality, 
animated by bitter hatred for the sufferings it had endured and | 
encouraged by the memory of triumphs in the past, 










orgy! The hour was not long delayed, for the empire, rotten at the 
invasion of core, and torn by internal dissensions, was falling before the 
sha atpaheion attacks of the M rattas, Under the rule of Abdus-Samad Khan 
mine and his son, Zakaria Khan, known better by his title, Khan 
1738—1780 Bahadur, the Sikhs were indeed prevented from any organi 

Purer Il, § resistance on a large scale, and robbery was rendered dangerous 

ay, action of & movable column ; but after the invasionof Nadir 

Shah (1788-39), during which he put Niirmahal to ransom, they 
again appeared in arms, but after a temporary success were utterly 


Se 
1) Cunningham, Hislory of the Bikhs, p, 8G, 
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defeated by Adina Beg, who had been appointed Governor (Faujddr) CHAP. I, B. 
of the Jullundur Dot and Ndzim of the hill country to the north History. 
of Lahore and Amritsar by Zakaria Khan. The defeat took place | 

in 1748, apparently in the neighbourhood of Emimibid, near Bernas - 
Gujrinwiila ; some of the more important Sikh Chiefs, as Jassé Singh 174%. 
Ahhiwilia, were engaged. Two years later he and the Bhangi Pave 
Chiefs were again defeated (this time to the south of the Sutlej 17% 
near Muktsar), and obliged to fly to the hills. But in spite of these 
(lisusters, the tide had already turned, and in 1747 the Sikhs are 

found as allies of the empire in resisting the Afghin invader, Ahmad 

Shah, who had been incited to invade India by Shah Nawiz Khan, 
Governor of Lahore, in order to assist him against his brother, 

Yahyi Khan, who had the support of the Delhi Court. When 

Ahmad Shah came, Shih Nawiz Khan repented of his treason and 

opposed him, but was defeated. Adina Beg and the leaders of the 

more important Sikh Confederacies, which will be noticed hereafter, 

were also opposed to the invader, who was finally defeated in 

1748, near Sirhind, by Moyan-ul-Mulk (known also as Mir Manni), 

the son of the Grand Vizier, and obliged to evacuate the Punjab. 

Mir Manni became Governor of the Punjab, and ruled from 1748 

to 1752, retaining Adina Beg as lis deputy in the Jullundur Dob, 

This official was a man of marked ability, but much more intent on 

his own aggrandizement than careful for the interests of the State, 

and he was always ready to intrigue with any power that appeared 

likely to prove useful to him. From policy he never proceeded to 
extremities against the Sikhs, thongh he occasionally found it 
expedient to coerce them and show them that it was to their 
advantage to be on good terms with him. 


_ Although the Sikhs had rendered good service against Ahmad 
Shah, they did not discontinue their insurrectionary movements on bird isra- 
his retreat, and Mir Manni was obliged to take the field against Atmad Shah, 
them; while Adina Beg was actually attacked by the Abldwilias 
near Hoshiirpur. In 1749, Ahmad Shah again invaded the Punjab, 
but was bought off. A third time the Durani monarch came, when 
Mir Manné, who-had become independent of Delhi, had withheld 
tl » tribute due to Kibul. On this occasion, Adina Beg ractically 
eft his chief unsupported, and the latter was totally Sefeatad in 
1752 ; but was retained as Governor by Ahmad Shah. Adina Beg 

now saw his advantage in a more zealous policy, and being deputed to 
bring the Sikhs into order, defeated them at Makhowi#l. In this battle 
he was supported by the bulk of the Riimgarhia Confederacy. He, tattle of 
however, still temporized, and gave the Sikhs favourable terms,;and, re 
indeed, took many of them into his pay. Mir Manni died the same 

‘eur, 1752, and the governorship of Lahore was held by his widow, 
Mund Begum, on the part of the Afghin King, till 1755, when 
she was treacherously seized by her son-in-law, the Vizier of Delhi, 

This led to the fourth invasion of Ahmad Shah, during which _ Yeatth ts- 
he plundered Nirmahal and slaughtered its inhabitants. Adfna Ahmad Shéh, 
Beg, who seems to have assisted the Vizier and to have been put in | 
nominal charge of the Punjab, escaped to the hills, and encouraged 
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CHAP. I, B. the Sikhs to resist the Afchins. After plundering Deli, Ahmad 


“History, Shahretired, leaving his son, Prince Taimir, as Governor of the 
Punjab. Adina Beg, who had been at times roughly handled by the 
okey’ Ahltwilia Sikhs, now joined their leader, Jassa Singh, and with his 
Ahmad Shab, assistance, in 1756, took possession of Jullundur and defeated the 
Afghin General, Sarbuland Khan, who had been left im charge. 
ere arms were of no avail Adina Bee suceeeded by bribery mm 
escaping the vengeance of Prince Taimtir, with whom he seems to 

have temporized, now posing as his very humble servant, and agai 
beating his troops. On his way back to Kabul Ahmad Shah had 
pillaged and burnt Kartirpur, a sacred city of the Sikhs, nine miles 
to the north-west of Jullundur; and the following year, 1757, the 
Sikhs, under Gurii Badbhig Singh, with the connivance of Adina 
Beg, in’ revenge, treated Jullundur similarly But though supported 
by the Sikhs, Adina Beg found his position precarious, and called 
in the assistance of the Mahratta leader, Ragoba. The Mahrattas 
expelled the Afghans, occupied the whole of the Punjab, and made 
Death of Adina Beg the Governor of that province, in 1758. But the Sikhs 
Adina Reg, were as little submissive to the Malirattas as they had been to their 
redecessors, and it was only in Adina Beg’s old charge, the 
Jullundur Dodib, that there was anything like order. At the end of 

1758, Adina Beg died leaving no son to suceeed him. 


Next year Ahmad Shah invaded India for the fifth time, drove 
: out the Mahrattas, and at the battle of Panipat, in 1761, destroyed 
1761. for ever their chance of being again masters of the Punjab. He 
then returned to Kabul, leaving Buland Khon Governor of Lahore 

: and Zain Khan Governor of Sirhind. The Sikhs were now so stron 
that they began to build forts all over the country. They defeater 
Khwaja Ubed, who was in command at Lahore, and shut him up in 
that town. In 1762, Ahmad Shah appeared for the sixth time, and 
falling on the combined Sikh forces at Barnila near Sirhind, where 
they were engaged in hostilities with Zam Khan, inflicted on them 
the most terrible defeat they had ever experienced. This great 
Buttle > “at battle is known as the Ghalitghdrd—a word of uncertain derivation, 
Barnils, but probably connected with gharl, a channe) cut by ranning water, 
L762 loht, blood, and ghar, the same as gharl—and meaning a great 
destruction of life, massacre or ruin. However, when Ahmad Shah 
had gone back to Kabul, leaving Satidat Khan Governor of 
Jullundur, they came together again, and in December, 1763, 
defeated and slew Zam Khan near Sirhind. This victory established 
: Sikh independence ; and though Ahmad Shah returned in 1764 and 
Rate of 228m in 1767, when he made the Katoch Réjpit Chief Ghumand 
Sirhind, 1763, Chand Governor of Jullundur, he did not recover any substantial 
power; and as far as the Jullundur Dodb is concerned, Afghin 


sovereignty, even.im name, ended in the latter year. 
Ea iieh Cues In reality the era of the Sikh Confederacies (misl), which 
foderacies. succeeded that of foreign domination, had begun in this’ Doab in 
516 1759, immediately after the death of Adina Bee. The Sirdirs of 
Jullundur all date the acquisition of their estates from Sambat 1816, 


or A. D,1759, The eonfederacies were the Sikh form of the feuda}. 
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m. The leaders of the confederacies had under them minor CHAP-L B. 
efs, and those again their subordinates, till the common soldiers  yajstor 

e reached. The country conquered" hy the confederacy was TheSikhCon: 
elled out among the chiefs for the support of themselves and nial 
ir armed retainers, principally troopers, for footmen appear to §16. 
re been held in fio account. The greater chiefs divided their 

ds among their subordinate chiefs, and these again assigned 

Jages to their dependants for their support. Various tenures 

ringing from the system were known as Pattiddri, Misldért, 

ibadiri and Jigirdiri.” It is not possible to say when the con- - 
ederacies had their first beginning. The germs of them existed 

parly. ‘The leaders, of some of the confederacies at least, each with 

is band of retainers whom he supported partly by robbery, partly 

y selling their services, partly from the income of his estates, were 

n the field long before they acquired the territory needed for their 
permanent support under the feudal system ; and till then, and _ till 

the foreign yoke had been shaken off, the confederacies were simply 

yangs of robbers or bands of mercenary soldiers, When indepen- 

lence was secured, all the confederacies were looked upon as forming . 
one commonwealth ; but they were constantly at war with each , 

other, and the stronger were ever trying by force or fraud to make 
themselyés masters of the possessions of the weaker. Inside the 
confederacies, each Sirditr, or Chief, obeyed his superior lord just as 

long as he thought fit. If he felt strong enough, he would declare 

himself independent, or transfer his services to another chief, or 

even to another confederacy. It 4s usual to reckon twelve con- 


federacies :—(1) the Nikdis, (2) tho Nishdnias, (3) the Kanhaias, (4) 
the Sukarchakias, (5) the Shahids, (6) the Bhangis, (7) the Philkidns, 
(8) the Ah/iidlias, (9) the Ramgarhias, (10) the Faizullapirias, (11) 
_ the Krord Singhias, (12) the Dalawdlds. The Nikdis and Nishdnias 
had no connection with the Jullundur Dodb. The Kanhaias for some Kanhaias 
me held a large tract in the upper part of the Dotb, from which 
hey had ousted the Hdamgarhias. Intheir wars with this con- 
leracy, it is probable that both they and the Sukarchakias did at 
mes penetrate into Jullundur. The Sukarchakiag ultimately, in the deta. 
person of Ranjit Singh, became masters of the whole of the Dosb, 
but till then the scene of their history lay mostly outside it. The 
Bhahids were so called because their leaders were killed in action Shabida 
with the Muhammadans and thus became martyrs. Among them 
was one Dip Singh, whose head was sevbred from his body in an 
encounter with the imperial troops ; but some say this happened to 
Sadi Singh (who appears to have been his a ft at Dakoha, 
near Jullundur. Whoever it was, lie went on fighting for more 
than « mile, some say two or three wiles, and some a week, after 
it happened. The connection of the Phang! mis! with Jule | haogs 
was almost equally slight. Lehna Singh, a rincipal leader of one 
branch of this confederacy, was a native of } ustipur, a village in 
this district, about four miles north-east of Kartérpur. But le ran 


——————$——$— enn nerves 
(30) See the detailed acoount of the Sikh feudal system given fn Prinsep's "oO of th 
Sikh Power in the Punjab and Political Life of Mahérija Ranjit Singh,” pp. iS et ; 
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away from home at an carly age, and’as he was age by a 


. -Yesident of the Amritsar District, his connection with Jullan ur 


ceased: The Philbidns, too, had little to do with this Dob. The 
Chaudhris of Phagwira were considered at one time in some measure 
under the patronage of the Patila Réja, whose cousin, Bibi Rajindar, 
was married into this family; but in reality they did much more for 
Patiala than it did for them. Another lady of the Patiiila family was 
married to a son of Tari Singh, Ghaiba, of Réhon. The Philkién, 
State of Jind obtained a jagir, in 1826-27, in Jullundur, from Ranjit 
Singh, and was connected by marriage with the Sirddrs of Phil- 
laur. The Sirdirs of Aliwalpur, jn J ullundur, owed their position, 
to a great extent, to their connection with Nibha. Otherwise this 
confederacy needs no further notice. The remaining five misie had 
large possessions in this Dodb. The Altiwdtias, of whom the Raja 
of Kapurthala is the head, have had their history written in detail 
in the Rdjds of the Punjab, andas their possessions lay for the most 
part outside the Jullundur District, there will be little to say about, 
this, perhaps the greatest of the Sikh confederacies, and that little 
can be best introduced when the other isis are being considered. 


Jassa Singh is usually looked upon as the founder of the 
' Rémgarhia confederacy, and he was certainly the first who made it 
famous. He belonged to the carpenter caste, but it does not appear 
that he ever worked as a carpenter himself, His family belonge 
to the Lahore District. He took service, in 1752, with Adfna 

and with all the leaders of the confederacy, except one, Tart Singh, 
helped him, in the same year, to defeat the Ahliwiilias, Kanhaias 
sad Sukarehakias at Makhowil, Adina Beg is said by one account 

to have given him charge of a large tract in the Jullundur Doth, of | 






which he subsequently became master, But, however this may 
be, in about four years Adina Beg was driven out of J ullundur by 
Prince Taimtr, on which Jasst Singh left him, and built or “ll 
a fort at Amritsar, called the Rim Raunf (from which the mial 
its name), which was demolished shor y afterwards by Adin 
On the death of the latter, Jassi Singh acquired large posse 
in the north of the Béri Dob, and then crossing the Befe 
quered a considerable tract in the north-west of the Jull 
Doib, and took tribute from the Chaudhris of Pha wira. He her 
came into collision with Sirdér Mansé Singh of Garhdiwila, who 
belonged to the Dalawiila confederacy. In 1776, the Ahléwilias, 
Kanhaias and Sukarchakias attacked the Ritr irhias, took all their 
country, and drove Jassa Singh across the Sutlej, where he re- 
mained for seven years, living partly ‘by robbery, and part by 
selling his services to anyone who wanted them. In 1783, the — 
Kanhaias had grown too powerful to please the Sukarchakias, and 
the latter, in alliance with Réja Sansir Chand of Kingra, reealled 
Jassi. Singh, who, after some fighting, recovered his old territory. — 
On his death, in 1803, his son, Jodh Singh, sieceeded. He. 
assisted Lord Lake, in 1805, when the latter entered the Dosh in 


(21) This consisted Of Misépur, Mahrampur, Malar, Galehe Loa 
vllge now included ia Meépur, ll in the preveat Suwastale Eabeh” “CUES 80d snot 
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_dullundur about 1762. 


™ Singhias or Kalsfas and the Shimsinghias. The latter belonged to 


The Faizullapurias seem to have made themselves masters of 


This confederacy was divided into two branches, the Krort 


the Umballa District, and do not concern us ; but the former were 
in great force in the Jullundur Dob as well as further south. 
Krori Singh, one of the founders of the misl, was.a Birk Jat (some 
say a Khatri) and belonged originally to the Faizullapdria con- 
federacy. He made himself independent, and took possession 
of Hartina and Shim Chaurisf in the Hoshiirpur District, and 
had lands also in the north of Jullundur, where the confederacy 
is still represented by the Sirdirs of Laroya and Naugajja, in 





_dullundur, and of Sirhil Kiziin, in Nawashahr. He was killed 


Haghel 
Singh, = 


at Azimalxid in the United Provinces, and was suceeceded by 


Sirditr Baghel Singh, who returned to the Punjab and aequired 
_the country about Talwan, in the south-west of the Phillaur 


Tahsil, Talwan was part of the country occupied by the Manj 
Rajptits. (vide Section C), and was held by Mian Mahmtid Khan, 
of that tribe, when the general break-up occurred in 1759: 
he had a few hundred troopers of his own, but he was under 
the protection of Kroré Singh. The Talwan territory was shut 
inonone side by that of the Sirddérs of Nirmahal,; who were 


_ subordinate to the Ahltiwilia chief, and on the other by branches 


1767. 


of the Dalawila confederacy, and was very cireumseribed. When 
Ahmad Shah made his last invasion, in 1767, and halted at 
the Sutlej, the Sikhs, as was their usual custom, retréated to a 
considerable distance, and Miin Mahmid Khan took this” oppor- 
tunity to make himself master of the imperial serait at Ni mahal, 
which had strong high loop-holed walls of brick and stone. When 
Ahmad Shah left, the Sikhs returned, but the Ritjpiits continu 
hold the serai for several years. The Sikhs then collected and 
besieged it. Miin Mahmid Khan’s son succeeded in reinfe 

the garrison, but provisions and ammunitions were deficien 
his didn, or minister, who was a Khatri, had, according to— w 
tion, sold his stores and appropriated the proceeds. Baghel oe 
was now asked for help. His forees were dispersed, and all he — 
could do was to send his nephew, Hamir Singh, with 300 horse to 
co-operate with the Rajprits, who had collected about 2,000 footmen, 
With this foree Hamir Singh tried to pass a convoy of supplies — . 
through the Sikh lines, but in the batile that ensued he was beaten, — 

wounded and taken prisoner. Out of respect for Baghel Singh, the 
Sikhs made Hamir Singh handsome presents and sent him in safety 
to Talwan, Finally, after a siege of 33 days, the garrison was 
reduced to the last extremity by hunger and had to surrender. 
Four days later Baghel Singh came up, and at once attacked the | 
fort of Shamsthid belonging to the Nérmahal Sirdar, Diwin Singh, 7» 
and took it. He then asked Miin Mahmid Khan for ground to ~- ’ 

build a fort of his own, and suggested that Talwan was the most 
suitable place. The Rajpiit chief had no choice but to agree; and 
with such zeal did Baghel Singh work that he had a strong fort 
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) _ to pay him, and set off in the direction of Delhi to see what he 
* could pick up there. He had an officer, named Sukhi Singh, 
whom he employed in harrying the country about Jind, Rohtak, 
and Gohina, till ultimately Sukhi Singh beeame so powerful that 
he declared himself independent. But the old “ jackal,” Baghel 
Singh, was more than a match for him, and having by fair words 
got him into his power, promptly imprisonéd him. Finally they 
became reconciled, and on Baghel Singh’s death Sukhd Singh be- 
came manager to his two widows. The usual disputes take place 
between the ladies, and Sukhi Singh becomes master of Talwan. 
In the end, Ranjit Singh took Talwan and their other possessions, 
in the cold weather of 1809-10. The elder Sirdirnf had_ recently 
died, and the younger, Rim Kaur, had to fly to Ludhina for safety. 
Mr. Purser was not able to find out when Baghel Singh died, but it 
was yery early in the 19th century, if not in 1799. He was succeeded 
as h of the Krori Singhias by Jodh Singh of Kalsfa, who 
obtained Shim Chaurisi and some other of his villages. : 


| None of the eleven confederacies already noticed had its origi 

in the Jullundur Doib. But the remaining one of the twelve, that 
of the Dalawilas, was founded in the extreme south-west of 
Jullundur, near the junction of the Beds and Sutlej. It was one of 
the most powerful of the misis and, according to one account,™ 
could put between 7,000 and 8,000 horsemen into the field. This 
number is probably a maximum ; and must include the forces of all 
chiefs who at any time belonged to the confederacy, though they 
may have afterwards become independent ; but with this proviso, 
and considering the wide extent of the Dalawila possessions, which 
ine! aded almost the whole of the three southern tahsils of Jullundur, 
parts of Hoshiirpur, Ferozepore, Ludhiina, and Ambala, and 
eached as far south as Thinésar and Lidwi, it is not likely that 
th ere is any serious exaggeration in this estimate. The confederacy 
‘derives its name from the village of Dala, which is now part of the 
Kapurthala State, and lies a little to the north-east of Lohiin, on 
he Jullundur and Ferozepore high-road. But, though called after 


~~ 
4 a 


this village, the Dalawila confederacy had its origin in the 
aeighbouring village of Kang, which belongs to the Nakodar 
‘Tahsil, and lies between two and three miles south of Lohiin, on 
the south of the Bein stream. Tiri Singh, Ghaiba, was the 
founder.“” He was a very poor man and a goat-herd; his goats 





(22) A saned from Baghe!l Singh, of 8.1833 (AD, 1776-77), dated from Camp Talwan’ 
probably fixes tho date, 

(23) Umballa Regular Settlement Report, Southern parganaha, p. 13. The figureain the 
Umbaila Report seem based on Prinsep’s Husjeet Singh (pp. 29-32), except as regards the 
Ram 


jas, 
(24) There is another accoont, according to which the confederacy owed its origin to one 
Guléba, a Khatri of Daliwal, tear Dera Baba Nanak, on the Ravi, in the Gurdé 


District, whose shop was robbed, he reduced to poverty, so that be had to become a r 
in order to gain his living; and it was only on his death that Tard Singh, ono of his followers, 
became the lender of the mi-l, But there is plenty of internal evidence to show that the 
formor version is correct and the other wrong. According to tho latter, ghaiba is a Panjabi 
word, meaning one who talks too much and talks nonsense; and poor Tara Singh got his title 
because he was addicted to this bad habit; in fact Tara Singh, Ghaiba, means Tark Singh the 
Babbler, Leaving oat of consideration the difficulty thut there is no such lettor as gh in bi, 
it seems highly unlikely that Tart Singh, who, after Ranjit Singh and Josan Singh, Abldwilia 


built ina month.™’ He next arranged the tribute the country was CHAP. 


be 


History. 
1776, 


- 
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B. were stolen by a famous Gujar robber, Sulemén, and his few 


History. household effects were carried off to pay the King’s taxes; and 


1760, 


then Titi Singh went to Dala and beéame a Sikh, taking the pahul 
from one Gurdiil, a Talhan Khatri, and commenced life again as a 
robber. He was a Kang Jat himself, but in his gang, beak es other 
Kangs, such as Chart Singh of Gindhrin, near Nakodar, Tiirt 
Singh, Kékar, Dargtha. Smgh, Dharm Singh and Kaur Singh, 
cousins of Tiiri Singh, Ghaiba, there were some Badecha Jats (sons 
of the Chief's sister) who belonged to the Min jha, and on one 
left orphans had come to Kang. These were Main Singh, Din Sing 
and Sujin Singh. Now the first object of a man who became a 
Sikh with the intention of becoming a Sirdir, was to get a sword, 
and the next was to get ahorse. At first Tart Singh’s companions 
were badly provided with these necessaries, but fortune threw 
some troopers of Ahmad Shah in their way, and the Sikhs showed 
the greatest, zeal in conducting them across the Befn,. leading their 
horses and carrying their arms; but did not think it to 
return these when théy got to the other side of the river. 
equipped ‘iri Singh prospered, and his band grew, and at last he 
and his men went off to Amritsar and joined the Ahltwélias and 
Singhptrias who were plundering the country. When prime 
2 town which seems to have been situated near Sirhind, was’sacked 
by the Sikhs, TYiri Singh acquired much booty and returned to his 
home in the Jullundur Dodb. He was also probabl present at the 
capture of Kasiir, in the Lahore District, which had already taken 
place in the same year in which Sirhind fell aid Zain Khan was 





“ 





slain. Sonie say that, it was Tart Singh, Kiikar, of this confederacy, — he 


who killed Zain Khan at the battle of Sirhind, but this seems a 
mistake. Before this Tirs Singh, Ghaiha, had become a chief of 
note. In 1760'* he had crossed the Sutlej and in the Fere epore 
District conquered the ilika of Dharmkot, which he kept for 
himself, and i/dka Fatahgarh, which he made over to his cousi 

n Singh and Kaur Singh. On his return to the Doab he too 
Dakhnf, which was held by Sharf-ud-din, an Afghin of Jullundur, 
who has been already mentioned. He then marched into the eas 
of the District and took all the country about Réhon, and fixe 
residence at. that town. He next returned and occu 
neighbourhood of Phillaur, which finally went to Tira Singh 
Kakar. From Phillaur he went to Dakhni, and when Sujin oh Ly, 
Badecha, was killed by a musket ball when taking Nakodar 
the Manj Réjpiits, Tint Singh, Ghaiba, stepped in and oeeupied 
the town himself; but he provided amply for the Badechas, who 
are now represented by the Sirdirs of Shihkot and Dhandowél in 
the south-west of the Nakodar Tahsil. He also acquired all the 
country about Mahatpur, and took Kot Bidal Khan, near Talwan ; 
Seer act at monn ee et ae hanolt e 
title was given to him because he was almost superbumanly clever. Hie first 


3 of 
his cloverness was in ng his flock of goate across the swollen Bein by help of a mahal, or 
the poem cohen! earthen test Repetae cama pices 
{ crozepore Regular Settlement Report says 1760 (p, 13) Dargaha Singh wae killed 
in 1763 dt Hurike, and it was probabl after his dew Dharmkot and Fatebgarh were acquired 
ss otherwise he would have got a share with his brother, : 
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but the latter seems afterwards to have fallen into the hands of CHAR 1L B 
Miin Mihmid Khan and his protector, hel Singh, Kroré History. 
Singhia. On the other side of the Sutlej, Tira ingh was in pos- | 
session of of the Ludhiiina District, including the strong fort 
of Ghumgrina ; it is uncertain when he aequired t is.territory, but 
“it was probably after the battle of Sirhind, in 1763, when this 
confederacy extended its dominions so much to the south of the 
river"™', ‘Dink Singh’s personal estates were confined to the Jul 
lundur District and Ghumgrind; elsewhere the members of the 
confederacy were practically independent. The Dalawila, Chief 
was on intimate terms with the Philkfin family of Patila, as Bibi 
Chind Kaur, daughter of Rija Amar Singh of that State, was 
married to his son, Dasondha Singh, and so was constantly engaged 
on one side or the other in the incessant domestic disputes. of. the 
Patidla reigning house. In 1772, he with numerous other:chiefs, 1772. 
came to the assistance of Amar Singh when the latter’s half brother, 
Himmat Singh, had rebelled. In 1778, when the Raja had been, 1778. 
defeated by Sirdir Hari Singh of Siilba, supported by Sindir Jassa 
Singh, Ramgarhia, Tint Singh was one of the chiefs who hastened 
to his help; another ally from Jullundur was Bibf Rijindar of 
Phagwiira. Vari Singh had originally belonged to the Dalawila 
confederacy, and probably Tiirt Singh was not sorry to get a 
chance of taking revenge for his suecessful claim to independence. 
In 1779, when the Delhi Court made an attempt to-recover the 1779. 
Milwa country, Tari se 8 joined the other leaders of the Khilsa 
in resisting the Vizier, Nawab Majd-ud-daula Abd-ul-Ahd, and the 
attempt ended in failure. On the death of Amar Singh, in 1781, 1781. 
the Dalawala Chief backed up the rebellion of Sirdir Mahin Singh, 
| a Raja Sahib Singh, who was the brother of Bibi Chind 
_& aur, Tira Singh’s daughter-in-law, But he soon deserted the 
































rebel Sirdir, who was then obliged to surrender. About 1758, 1788. 
Sidlba and Patiila had become fast friends and attacked the 
| Singhpirias, who had been encroaching on the Sitlba territory, 
‘But Tari Singh was still opposed to-his former dependants, and, 
other chiefs, interfered and prevented any serious inj 
being done to the Singhptrias. On this occasion Maler Kotla was 
on the Patiala side, which Tiiri Singh apparently did not forget, 
for in 1794, he supported Bedi Sihib Singh in the religious war 179s. 
he preached against the unhappy Afehdns of that State. However, 
neither did Patiala forget their former assistance, and by bribes 
and threats the invaders were got rid of. A little before, in the 
same year, the Mahrattas invaded the cis-Sutle] States and. were 





(36) The family tradition saya ho aleo acquired the Marf ildks in Forozepore, bat the farts 
appear to be these. Two br-thers, Bir Singh ond Hamir Singh, took Kot Sapien and Mari, 
The latter fell tothe lotof Bir Singh, His granddaughter, Desin, was married to Sadha 
Singb, Kékar, of Phillaur. She succeeded her father at Miri, In 1786, Diwén Nind Mal of 
Patiila attacked Kot Kaparv and Mari, when Bani ltattan Kaur, wile of Sirdir. Ta Singh, 
Ghaiba, with Kaor Singh, Kang, of Fatehgurh, camo to the rescue. Some of the Mdri villages 
on this occasion paseed to Hari Singh and Albel Singh, nephews of the Bini, When Diwan 
Muhkam Chand, in 180¢ seized the country, Albol Singh entered the service of Sirdgr. Dale) 
Singh of Malod. Hari Singh died, ond hissons went to live at Mat, 20 miles south of Mari, on 
simple. camindira, The Panjab Chiefs (p, 652) anys Hari Singh and Albel Singh wore 
brothers-io-law of Tari Singh Ghaibs. : 
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defeated at Murdinpur, near Ambala, by Bibi Sahib Kaur, who 
herself led on the Patiéla troops and was supported by a detach- 
ment of Téri Singh’s forces, among other auxiliaries. In 1799, 
the Phalkfiin Chiefs were involved in war. with George Thomas, 
the adventurer, whose head-quarters were at Hiinsi in Hisetr and 
at Georgegarh (Jahizgarh), in the north-west of the Jhajjar Tahsil 
of Rohtak and whose disciplined troops were more than a match 
for the Sikhs. iri Singh, Ghaiba,on this occasion was on the 
side of the Philkiiins, and was engaged in the indecisive battle at — 
Nérangwiil between the Jind troops and George Thomas. Further 
to the west Téird Singh took part in the affairs of the Faridkot 
State; and induced Chart Singh, who had deposed and imprisoned 
his father, Mohr Singh, to release him. But the days-of the 
Confederacies were nearly numbered, and one powerful state was 
being gradually formed by Ranjit Singh out of the separate and 
often mutually hostile fragments into which the country had 
hitherto been broken. One of the earliest to suecumb was the 
Dalawila confederacy. In 1807, Ranjit Singh erossed the Sutlej : ; 





and attacked the Rajpiit fort of Nariingarh in the Ambala District. 
Tir Singh, Ghaiba, accompanied him, got ill, and died on his way 
home, during the siege. His death was kept secret while the rhe 
body was sent in all haste to Réhon to be burnt. But the funeral ! 
rites had scarcely been performed, when the Sikh army appeared 
before Réhon, whither Ranjit Singh had hastened to make himself. 
master of his old ally’s possessions. According to Cunningham 
(p. 144, Ed. 1849), ‘Tiird Singh’s widow, Rémi Rattan Kaur, _ 
* equalled the sister of the Raja of Patiala m spirit, and she is 
described to have girded up her garments and to have fought, 
sword in hand, on the battered walls of the fort of Rahon,” 
donbt Rattan Kaur would have faught Ranjit Singh or any one 
else with the greatest pleasure; it would not have been the first 
time she had led on her troops; and, according to tradition stil 
current in the country, she was never so happy as when at the 
of a body of horse ; but though some pretence of defending 
and Nawishihr was made, real resistance was out of the question 
and the Dalawila possessions on this side of the Sutlej passed, 
practically without a blow, into the hands of the representative. oF 
the Sukarchakias. Tari Singh, Ghaiba, is said to have been 90 — 
years old when he died, and he was head of the Dalawiilas at lee st 
44 years. In character he appears to have been simple in his — 
tastes, and in private life singularly amiable and good-natured, 
ade it may be doubted whether he was of that exemplary piety 
which the author of the Barak Mis! attributes to him. He was 
evidently the favourite hero of this chronicler, as page after 

is devoted to anecdotes showing the good heart of the fine old 
chief. With the agrieulturists he was especially friendly and ever 
ready to enquire into their grievances, Korninalis we are ted, 
they paid him one-fourth or one-fifth of the erops, but in reality 
he took one-tenth. In domestic affairs he was as unhappy as 
most Sikh chiefs, and, if possible, surpassed Ranjit Singh in 
philosophical indifference to family disgrace. He was evident 
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‘a man of great ability, courage and energy, and probably, in moral 
‘qualities superior to the Sikhs of a later generation. For other 
‘Dalawila Chiefs see Purser Il, §§ 22, 23. 


In Appendix B of the Rijas of the Punjab is given a statement 
thiefs possessing territory im the plain country of the Jullundur 
ib. ‘This statement refers to the year 1807-08, it would seem, 
nugh it is said to refer to 1750 ; probably 1807-08 was considered 
s the Vikramdityan year which would be 1750 A.D. The 
lowing is the statement as far as it refers to the Jullundur 
district :-— 


—_ 


Forrcrs, 















amo of the F Grand |— aa 
hiefe, Parganah, merenne Total. tate Tatas REMARKS, 
_ — |__| ——_ ll 
Ra, t Ria, | | 
Boceno Singh® ..| Tullawun ,..|_ 10,000, Tn, 40 Ean Talwan, SukG Singh, 
Se Fotta Siegh,| Ditto  ... | 1,45,000 ‘ rena Singh, Abid- 
Ml, | Walia, 
Ditto .. | Bhakoopoor | 2,605,141 vee a Bhekhtpur, 
Ditto a: | Bultapoor 61,105 jaa «» | Sultanpur, 
Ditto oe | Bodehabpor| 70,03] LF Geen: re isa village of 
| this pane 7 miles 
| wWeeb of Rartarpur in 
. EKaporthala, 
Litto a» | Hydeabad FOU ass Hadiabal representa 
Se Vhagwire 
agwire, 
Been Singh, Fy- | Jalandhar | 4,75,604 ein pet Sas 
aulaporin zollapd 
Godh Singh, Bani-) Meance ... 11,991; = Jodh | Singh, 
mrarhin, 
Ditto “ee Ry himabad 4,604! 
Ditto vo | Achorabad TAN AGA | 
Ditto we | Now Nongal 51,02) qf Eau 
Dewan Mokum Darduck =| G,11,610) 4,66,77 | eu Diwan Mohkam 
| -Bingh Hahwo, | | Chand, Dardak 
Drtop we! Sakodur ... 3L1ol Iihun, 


a ———} 6,439,611 | 
~Churrut Singh+ ...| Noormuahal | 50,111)... | 150) 








| © *Dependent on the wife cf Bhomgel Singh (Baghe! Singh, Krom Bingbia), 
ay : | Dependent on Futian Singh, Ahluwalia. 
__ This list was drawn up in 1808, and it is stated that it is 
‘incorrect in some particulars. There are some evident errors 
which it has not appeared worth while to correct. Thus, when 
this statement was prepared the whole of the Dalawila possession 
had been absorbed, and made over to Diwin Mohkam Chand. The 
Faizullaptrifis were the next to lose their estates, in 1811, Five 
ears later, in 1816, the Rémgarhiis were despoiled. In 1895 
Fateh Singh, Ahldwiilia, had fled across the Sutlej, and his. estates 
in the Jullundur Dotb had been confiscated. On his return, i 
1827, when he and Ranjit Singh had become reconciled, they were 
won: given back, Phagwira was again confiscated in 1836, but 
immediately restored. The Krora Singhids lost Talwan, with 
_ Shergarh and Harvina, as before related, in 1809-10. Jodh Singh, 
 Kalsia, had already died, in 1815, at Multan whither he had 
a ompanied Ranjft Singh to the siege. His estates were resumed 
n he time of his son, Sirddr Sobha Singh, in 1831 (S, 1888), _. 
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CHAP.T)B. But before the Contesieserses had been yet Wy j 
History. Singh, the English had already appeared in the Jullun r Doab. 

First ap- In 1305, Lord Lake, in pursuit of Holkar, crossed the:Sutlej and 
ie Englishin 22VAnced to the Beds. At the end of that year, the Mahrattas, who 
Ake Juliundur had not been received with any cordiality by the Sikhs, came to 

Oe cor q, terms with the English and returned home, while the latter with- 
$2. =‘ drew to the North-West. Provinces. 

Secen’ the It has been said that the Sikhs of the Jullundur Doth were 
sa tetaneee Only partially under the rule of Ranjit Singh, and that their leader 
Coototerncies as thie AldGwélia Chief ; but, however weak Ranjit Singh's 
“Tt e2;, 2@uthority may have been in the Doth compared with elsewhere, it 

Wea $37." was quite strong enough for all practical purposes of enforei 

service and collecting revenue. Still, though Ranjit Singh broke 
the power of the great chiefs, he did not proceed to extremities 
against their feudal subordinates. These were mostly left in 
possession of a considerable portion of their estates, and in return 
were obliged to supply a proportionate number of men for the 
army, and, in some cases, to render personal service. ‘The rest 
of the country was either given on a similar tenure to other 
followers of the Sikh Government or was held by Nédsims or 
Governors who were appointed by the ruler of the day, and who 
paid, or rather agreed to pay, a certain revenue for the coun 
committed to their charge. The first Nazim of the Jullundur 

was Diwin Mohkam Chand. An account of this able man, the 
Commander-in-Chief of Ranjit Singh’s army, will be found at pa 
551 of the Punjab Chiefs. When he was away on service, 
Doéb was managed by his son Moti Rim. In October 1814, the 
Diwan died, and was succeeded by Moti Rém. He held the 


appointment till he was made Governor of Kashmir, in 1819, and — 


his place in Jullundur was taken by his son Kirpa Ram. In 1826, 
the latter considering himself ill-used by Rija Dhyin Singh of the 
Jammi family, brought only 50 horsemen to the Pachiwas oxpedi- 
tion instead of his whole contingent. Ranjit Singh at once took 


away the government of Jullundur from him, and madeatioeenile co 


first to Fakir Aziz-ud-din, and then to Sirdér Desa Singh, Majith ia. 
In a year and-a-half, Kirpa Rim was again taken into favour and 
was appointed to Kashmir, where he remained til] 1851, when he 


again fell before the enmity of Dhydn Singh. Moti Rim, who he ar : 


been appointed to Jullundur, also succumbed at the same time, an 








his place was taken by Shaikh Ghulim Muhi-ud-din, one of his 


followers. This man was the first of the Governors known as the 
Shaikhs, who are of evil repute on account of the merciless wa 

they exacted the last farthing from the people. Ghuléim Muhi-ud- 
din appears to have practised his extortiongs in person in Kashmir, 
‘and by deputy in Jullundur. After one year, the people raised 
such an aS 2 Fis his oppressive administration that he was 
recalled, and Misr Rip Lal, another object of dislike to Raja 
Dhyan Singh, was sent in his place to Jullundur and Hosh; 3 
Nd ain Lake appears to huve crossed at Phillaur, the Mahrattas at Kariina about 5 miles 


the 
’ (*) Mohkam Chand's cenolaph is at Phillaor and has a reveaue-froc grant fos ita support, 































Punjab. His head-quarters were at the town of H 


Dos. ee a 1841, he was sent with his Jullundur levi 
uha 
member of the Jamma family, to restore order in 


by his son, Shaikh Imém-ud-din 
Rachune appomting his relations, Shekhs Karm 


Chand at first, but were administered for four years by N tir-ud-din, 
brother of Fakir Aziz-ud-din. In the ang period of forty years, 
during which Jullundur was more or less subordinate to the 
Government of Lahore, scarcely any remarkable event occurred in 
the southern part of the Dodb that has not already been narrated. 
An exception must be made as regards the case of Bikrama Singh 

Singh, Bedis, which will be hereafter related (Section C) and 
which necessitated the despatch of an army to restore quiet in the 
country about Dakhni and Malsfin, near Nakodar. In the first Sikh 
war, the Jullundur Dosb, though the principal prize of the victors, 
was not the scene of any remarkable military event. The army of 
Sirdér Ranjodh Singh, Majithia, marched through the Dob ‘and 
Were joined by the troops of the Ahliwalia Chief, They crossed 
the Sutlej at Phillaur on the 17th January, 1846, and after a 
temporary success at Badowidl, were totally defeated by Sir Henry 
Smith at Aliwil, eleven days later, and driven across the Sutlej at 
‘Ghug, a couple of miles south of Talwan. The Sikhs retreated’ to 
Phil ar, (which was abandoned by its garrison), and then dispersed, 
After the battle, the main body of the English army marched 
for Sobraon, while Brigadier Wheeler crossed the river in pursuit 
bf the Sikhs, also near Talwan, and advanced on Phillaur and 
sconpied the fort, the key of which had been made over to him at 
Talwar by Chaudhri Kutb-ud-din, who for this service got 
a pension and afterwards a grant of waste land, where the 
Piling: of Kutbiwil now stands. The Zaildir of Phillaur 
is the Chaudhri’s son. From Phillaur the English marched to 
Jullundur. 


On annexation, the Jullundur Dotb was formed into one 
Commissionership, to which Mr. John Lawrence (afterwards Lord 
Lawrence) was appointed. Cantonments were built at Jullundur, 
Phillaur, Nakodar and Kartérpur, in the present Jullundur District, 
Jullundur is still a large cantonment, but the other three places were 
abandoned; Nakodar and Kartérpur in 1854, and Phi in 
1857, 
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He had his faults, but his taxation was generally light, and he CHAP.L B 
was one of the best of the Sikh Governors in any part of the 


ur. 
1889, Ranjit Singh died, and the Jammd family at oncel: wad the Mall, of the 


° ° B yy es, Purser Uy, § 
chiefly mmadans, in company with RijaGulib Singh, another 27. 

ir, where 

the Sikh troops had mutinied. His Place in Jullundur was taken 

han ; but he, too, soon left for 


and 

Sandhi Khan his agents in the Doib. They held the post till, at 
the end of the first Sikh war, the country between the Sutlej and 
Beds was ceded to the British. The second administration of the 
ikhs was just as oppressive as the first. It may be noted here 
that the Faizullapiiria estates were not put under Diwin Mohkam 


Se 
1 . 
Ibid § 38, 
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One of the most important duties of the Commissioner and 
his subordinates was to see that the forts, with which the Distriet 
was studded, were pulled down. This was a procedure highly 
distasteful to some of the Sikh Chiefs. Sirdir Lehna Singh, 
Majithia, managed to put off the demolition of the Dardli fort for ' 
two years, his agent solemnly declaring the walls and bastions had 
been pulled down. But when Mr. Lawrence went to the spot he : 
found nothing had been done, Finally he had to employ ius own 
workmen, and the Sirdir had to pay a goodly sum on account of 
their wages. Probably the Chiefs had an eye to future eontingen- 
cies, and the second Sikh war (1848-49) was not long in breaking 
out. The Jullundur District was not the scene of any military 
operations in this war, though some fighting took place in the 
adjoining District of Hoshiirpur. However, if the Chdr Ddgh-i- 
Punjaéb is to be believed, it was a native of Jullundur who struck 
the first blow in the outbreak which led to the annexation of the 
whole of the Punjab, for the soldier who wounded Mr. Vans Agnew 
as he was inspecting the fort at Mooltan, was Amir Chand, alias 
Chojir, a resident of Phillaur. For the first two years after its 
cession by the Sikhs, the Jullundur Dob, known till 1863 as the 
Trans-Sutle] States, was subordinate directly to the Supreme 
Government, but afterwards it was placed under the chief authority —_ 
at Lahore, to whom, whether known as Resident, Board of Admints- 
tration, Chief Commissioner or Lieutenant-Governor, it has 
remamed subordinate ever since. The people of the Punjab were 
sick of fighting and robbery, and when they got the chance settled 
down at once to peaceful pursuits. In 1848,a writer notes, the 
Jullundur District was more secure than that of Jessore ; while 
another, apparently from personal knowledge, says crime =r 
the person or property scarcely exists (Calcutta Review, x Bh: 
When the Sikh Army, which had arrogated to itself the title of 
Khiilsa, was finally crushed at Gujrit, the rest of the Punjab showed 
itself equally anxious for rest, and such tranquillity soon prevailed — 





that, in 1852, the movable column which had been kept in Jullun- 
dur was reduced. Provincial capitals usually fall off in importance 

(unless they have special natural advantages), as the means ¢ 
communication are improved and the power of the ventral 
government becomes more consolidated ; and so, not long after 
annexation, 1t was noted that the town of Jullundur was declining 
(Administration Report, 1851-53, para. 500). Till the Mutiny 
nothing of any importance occurred in the District ; but mention 
may be made of the erection of the present Church in Cantonments, 
which took place about 1852, at a cost of Rs. 22,000, of which 
Rs, 12,000 were private subscriptions. 









When the Mutmy of 1857 occurred, Phillaur was occupied 
by some of the Srd Native Infantry. Part of the regiment was at 
Ludhiina, At Jullundur, the 6th Light Cavalry, the 36th and 
Gist Native Infantry and some Native Artillery were stationed. 


(20) There are remains atill recognizable of 35 brick and 198 mud forts, 
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ison. Brigadier Hartley was in command, but was sueceeded 


_ Lake, the Deputy Commissioner, Captain Farrington, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Mr. 8. 8. Hogg, and the Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Mr. G. Knox. The District was of importance, as one of 
the main lines of communication between the Punjab and Delhi 
passed through it, and was commanded, where it crossed the 
Sutlej, by the Phillaur fort ; and besides, being rich in agricultural 
resources, it was able to supply ample means of carriage and other 
necessaries of an army in the field, When news of the outbreak 
at Meerut arrived, on May 12th, 1857, Major Lake was not at 
head-quarters, but Captain Farrimgton was present at a council 
held by Brigadier Hartley, at which it was determined to secure 
Phillaur and to establish telegraphic communication with it. Mr. 
Brown, the Superintendent of Telegraphs, had the telegraph at 
work by 10 o'clock the same evening, and by 3 A.M. next morning 
the native troops had been replaced by 150 men of the 8th Foot. 
Two guns were taken from Phillaur to Jullundur and with the two 
already there were placed under a guard of the same regiment. 
Two guns were equipped for service in any part of the District 
where required. The tahsil at Jullundur City was strengthened to 
serve as a fort; the men of the Sher-Dil police battalion were called 
in from the district ; the treasure was placed under an European 
guard, and all the European inhabitants were brought together. 
The Raja of Kaptirthala, (*°) Randhir Singh, was asked for help; 
but there was no need to ask, as, on the first intimation of the 

| outbreak at Meerut, he proceeded to Jullundur with all the troops 

Se could collect, and with his-brother remained there the whole of 
the hot weather. To his influence the peace of the Town and 

District was largely due (3*). 

The Civil Treasure, ordinarily kept under a sepoy guard at 

the kutchery was transferred to the 8th Regiment, but afterwards, 

ee orders of Brigadier Johnstone, placed in charge of the two 

“Native Infantry Regiments in equal shares, while new remittances 

were forwarded to Phillaur. As the guard of the 56th Native 

itry remained staunch to the last, only Rs. 5,000 were lost 
when the storm broke. There was no lack of evidence to show that 

a mutinous spirit was abroad in the native regiments. Constant 
fires had occurred in the Cantonments (which are nearly four miles 
from the City and Civil Lines), and other signs of bad feeling had 

been manifested; but the military authorities disregarded these 
warnings, placed confidence in their men, neglected an opportunity 

for disarming them, and when the crisis came were found unpre- 
pared, At 1] p.m. on June 7th, a fire broke out in Cantonments. 









Te 
(oe 


(3) The Abliwalia Sirdar had been given the title of Réja for good services rendered 
etna n epee onl “ ernie detach and in all supplied 1,200 infantry, 
e subsequently sent a detachment to Hoshiarpor, o all supp meat 
200 cavalry and 6 gone, In 18548, when the Jollandar Doth was no longer in danger, he, 
accompanied by his brother, Bikrama Singh, marched with his troops to Oudh where they did 


The 8th Foot and Horse with a troop of Artillery were the European CHAP. I, B. 


Parriso " 
_ by Brigadier M. C. Johnstone before the actual outbreak occurred  qhe Mutiny 
at Jullundur. The Civil Officers were the Commissioner, Major is Jullondur, 
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CHAP.3,B. When the officers went down to extinguish it, they were fired on 
History. and many of them wounded, some mortally. All the native troops, 
The Mutiny With the exception of the artillery, which opened on the mutineers 

in Jullunder, with grape, and of fractions from each regi ent, were in open 

mutiny, the oaretty being the worst offenders and urging on the 
infantry whenever the latter seemed to waver. Some of the native 
soldiers showed much courage and devotion in saving the lives of 
their officers, The object of the mutinous troops was now to get 
to Delhi ; and as the City, Civil Station and Jail lay in the opposite 
direction and were, moreover, guarded by the Kapirthala troops, 
they escaped unharmed. The mutineers are supposed to have left 
Jullundur in two bodies about 1 A... on June Sth. One went off in 
an orderly manner towards Hoshifrpur, and marching 130 miles 
in 54 hours, made good its escape along the hills. The second 
and larger peed made for Phillaur, which they reached the same 
morning. Here they were joined by the 8rd Native Infantry, and 
got a boat with which some of them crossed the river and brought 
over more boats, and the whole party crossed during the day. (7%) 
Local reports say the crossing was effected at Karisna and Li + 
five and nine miles respectively up the river, and this seems correct. é 
On the south side of the Sutlej they were encountered by Mr. 
Ricketts, the Deputy Commissioner ‘of Ludhiina, with three 
companies of the 4th Sikhs under Lieutenant Williams, two Nébha 
and some irregular match-lock men and troopers ; but he was 
unable to prevent them advancing on Ludhisna and taking posses- 
sion of the aca “es ee ane they had left Jullundur without 
laying in a supply o cartridge, and were disagreeably surprised 
to find lenty of guns and powder at Ludhina but =o ahok not 
even musket-balls. From Ludhiina they went to Dehlon, and 
thence to Maler Kotla, where they arrived on the morning of the 
10th, They then proceeded into the west of the Karnal Dis rict. 
ing close to Patiila and obliging the Raja, who had gone with 
bis troops to the assistance of the District Officer at esar, t 
return to guard his own capital. In Karnil, the people, while 
strongly sympathizing with the mutineers, thought it right not 
neglect the Pppor eee ofrobbing them. In the end, they suc- 
ceeded in reaching Delhi, where we find, a couple of months 
later, the officers of the 8rd regiment petitioning about their 
being palais: treated and the King taking no notice of their 
complaint. e action of the military authorities at Jullundur 
was as weak after the outbreak ‘as before it. No pursuit 
was attempted till 7 a.m. on the 8th of June, when the sun was 
well up, though as the troops were despatched in such light march- 
ing order that neither rations nor servants to cook were sent with 











er —_—n ee ——— 
(**) Ghulam Nabi, Zaildér of Phillenr, is the son of Chaudhri Kuatab Din who handed over 
tho keys of Phillaur fort on its abandonment by the Sikha in 1846 When the 3rd Native 
Infantry fell in to join the Mutingers Ghulim Nabi, then a led, with bis fatherand a body of 
his people informed Col. Butler who was in charge of the { , of the mutiny, and the 
Earopean inhabitants and conducted them in safety to the fort. When soon 
Nicholson with the movable column came by the Tabsildar refused to procure him sapplies 
bat Kutab Dis arranged to find everything but grass which was then unprocurable. On 
Nicholson's be said to Kutab Din; “ I return from Delhi I will see y rewarded ; 
if I fall, we are in God's band, both thou and 1,” Told by Ghuldm Nabi, October 0th, 190i — 
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them, an earlier start might have been possible. General Johnstone CHAP. I, B. 
says the troops did start before 7 a.a., and could not have been History. 
sent sooner use he did not know till 3-30 a.s. in what direc- The Mutiny 
tion the mutineers had gone, and some time was needed for layi g a Jallander, 
in supplies, &c. The troops did their best. They got to Phillaur 
the same evening, a distance of 24 miles, which was good work in 
June. But unfortunately they were always a march behind the 
enemy. When he was at Phillaur they were at Phagwira ; he had 
reached Ludhiina when they got to Phillaur ; Dehlon, when they 
entered Ludhiéna; and Maler Kotla, when the pursuit ceased at 
Dehlon, on the morning of June 10th. The 8th Foot returned the 
same evening to Ludhidéna and thence to Jullundur, where it 
afterwards joined General Nicholson’s movable column and assisted 
in disarming the 33rd and 35th Native Infantry Regiments at 
Phillaur, on June 25th. The 38rd Native Infantry had been 
stationed at Hoshidrpur, and the 35th Native Infantry at Sidlkot 
and Gujrit, and both had come with General Chamberlain, who 
commanded the movable column before his promotion, when he 
was succeeded by General Nicholson. In June, the forces at Jullun- 
dur were strengthened by 300 Tiwiné horse under the command 
of Sher Muhammad Khan, a member of the family of Tiwind 
Maliks of Mitha Tiwind, in Shahpur. Major Lake was requested 
to raise a Sikh regiment on the spot; the Conquest-tenure 
i op ee representatives of Mislddrs or leading men of the 
old Confederacies), were called on to supply men, horse and foot, 
which they willingly did; the foreign element was strengthened 
by the enlistment of a number of Déiidputrés from Leiah. These 
levies with the Kapurthala troops were quite sufficient to preserve 
the peace of the District than which none in the Punjab was less 
disposed to give trouble. The European women and children 
were sent to Lahore in June. A wing of the 8th Foot marched 
for Delhi about the same time, and the second wing left also for 
tat destination in August. The European troops in the Dodb 
hen consisted of only a hundred men at Phillaur and the same 
number at Jullundur. After the fall of Delhi the country was 
disarmed, and matters were not long in settling down into their 
usual state. The Tiwind horse left for Oudh in December, and 
the Kapurthala troops followed them in May 1858. 





Since the mutiny little has occurred that needs record. In afer the 
1858-59, the present Grand Trank Road from the Sutlej to the ™™*iny. 
Beds, pearing through Phillaur, Ph and Jullundur was 
re-aligned. Its ssotallin g was not completed till some time later. 

Previous to that only the Ludhiana, Ferozepore and Lahore line 

was metalled. In “ee = Sindh, Punj a Te Railway 

since January Ist, 1886, forming part of the North-Western State 

allway) was opened from the Beis to Jullundur, and early next 
year was completed to Phillaur. Tho Dosh was linked to the rest 
of the Punjab by the great railway bridges, erected over the Beds 
in 1869 and over the Sutlej in 1870. In 1871-72, the former, and 
in 1875, and again in 1876, the latter bridge were so injured by 
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CHAP.I, B. floods that traffic had to be suspended. There were disastrous 
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floods in Jullundur and Nakodar in 1875 and 1878, due to the 
railway embankment not allowing sufficient waterway to carry off 
the unusually heavy rainfall. In consequence of these calamities 
the large railway bridge over the Befn was built, and this, in 
conjunction with Colonel Beadon’s embankment, should prevent } 
any future chronicler having similar misfortunes to reco The 
Commissionership of Jullundur was much enlarged in 1884, when 

the number of Divisions in the Punjab was reduced from 10 to 6. 


Generally speaking, the boundaries of the District are much 
the same as when it was first constituted. In 1852 the old Tanda 
Pargana was broken up, a portion consisting of Tiinda and 68 
smaller villages going to Hoshidrpur, while the remainder were 
included in the Jullundur Tahsil except some separate groups of 
villages which went to Nakodar and Phillaur. There was an 
exchange of villages between Jullundur and Ludhidna in 1899. 


The following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners who have 
held charge of the District since 1875 :— 


- 















Name. 
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Mr. D, G. Barkley ... | 2h July 1876 | 19: Now, 1475 o. th 1893, 
» FP, E. Moore 4 ~+ | 13th Nov.1875 | siet = Jany. rts rth oe 

1876. Mr. Denzil Ibbetson éth Jane 1893. 
Major ©, Beadon =... | Set Jany. 1876! 7th Apr, 1876, || Lieas. o- P. Egerton faa bom 
Mr. D. G. Barkley .. ' 7th April 1676 | 15th May 1876'| shaw, 1893, 
Major C, Beadon ...| 16th May lave > avers Mr, Denzil Ibbetaon tbh 866 Feby. 
Capt. G. E. Mac-| Uh Ang. 1877 | 13th Oct.1877 || ,, BR. Sykes Sist Mar, 1804 
orc, «| 13th Oct. 1877 | Sth Joly 1580]) , C Set Ang. 1894, 

Mr, R, Clarke ow | 2b July 1850 | lath Oct. 1880 /| , H. A. 13th Nov. 1804, 
+ W. E, Purser .. | 18th Oct. 18890 [| 23rd Oct. 1880 || ,, J. M. May tse 
Col. C. Beadon ow Oct. 1880 | Oth Nov. 1880, || ,, B.A. lth July 1906. 
Mr. W, & Poreer .. | 6th Now. 1880 b Nov. = ae 23rd Sept. 
Col. C. Beaton ...| 2h Nov. 1880 | lat Peby.1481 || ,, J. M. th Now. } 

+ BF. Gardon . | lst Feby. 1841 | 10h Nov, 16e1 || ., W, Renoaf 18th 
Mr, F. D. 0. Bollock | 10h Nov. 1881 | 16th Ang, 1883 || Lieut, J. G 17th 

» J. BR. Drammond 1th Oct. 1853 Fst 

» ¥F.D.O, Bul ‘ WwW. th | 

ae T. Robert Pe 17th 
Capi. Or. Stee ab léth Mar,1885 |! ,, HB. waa 
Major H. M. Wood” | tsth Mar. 1985 | 13th Jane 1865 | Lient. 1th 
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Mr. R.M.Dane ,../ 12th June 1aas | 110k Sept. || Mr. ith 
Majer H. M, Wood lith sods 1888 win ak 
ajeor i. MM, - ne te 
10s, OP u Mr. M. L. Wa 17th Ang 
Mr. J. A. Anderson . | 30th Jone 1886 | Oth Oct. 1860. || Lieut, Col A. tnd May 
Major H. M, Wood... | tb Oct. 1886 | 11th Nov, 1886 Hennick. 
M-. J, A. Anderson... | Lith Nov. 1486 | @th Deo, 1586, || Mr. C. M. King 28th Jane 
sar By “bent pate epee. x 14th a o a veg tnd Ang. 
Col. A. Harcourt ~~. | 28nd Dec. tse7 | 22nd “Feby. J ab Oct. 
1889. z Feby. 
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2ind = Feby. | 2nd Nov. 1890. 



















lss@, lad 
A. 8. Roberts .. | 2nd Nov, 1899 | 14th June 1801 || Mr. & Wilberforce ... 16th July 1901. 
Mr. A. Williamg ..| 18th Jane ise! | lth Aug. 1801 || Capt. P. 2nd Apr. 1002. 
Col. A. 8. Roberts ... | 10th Ang. 1901 | 4th July 1802 || Mr. W. Siet Dec. 1902. 
Mr R. Sykes... | 4th July 1802 | 3rd Ang. 1802 || nol. 
ro . Roberts |. | Srd Aug. 1892 | ath Apr. 1803 || Mr. M. - 





The chief objects of archwological interest are described i2 
Chapter TV. Jullundur contains no monuments of the early Hindu 
riod unless we count the tank of Gupha in Jullundur, said to be the 
sere: = of the demon Jélandhara, and the tank of Bhikham- 
sar at mmadpur near Aléwalpur, said to have been dug rd 
Bhishama Pitdéma, grandfather of the Pindayas. There are mount 
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Malsi 
illages. The earliest Muhammadan buildings are the shrine 


faz Alamgir Masjid in Jullundur, of which two the latter was 
fait in 1508 A.D. and the former some time in the precedin 
miury, The Mosque and tomb of Shaikh Darvesh in Basti Shaikh 
vesh are fair specimens of the Pathién style of architecture. 
2 Mughal Royal road from Delhi to Lahore ran through the 
strict from Phillaur by Nir Mahal and Nakodar leaying Jullun- 
r on the right, and the royal sarais at Nir Mahal and Dakhini 
scribed in Chapter IV are fine specimens of this class of building. 
he tombs of Nakodar, dated 1612 A.D. and 1657 A.D. are also 
ndsome buildings. The royal road crossed the Bein by a fine 
rick bridge, and its course is marked by kos-minars at intervals 
f about 2} miles. Seven of these are now standing, pillars of 
rick about 15 feet high. The Barahdari at Nawashahr also 
leserves notice. The only Sikh buildings of religions importance 
are those at Kartirpur. The fort at Phillaur was built at Ranjit 
ingh’s order by an Italian Engineer and is a good example of the 
fortification of the period. Tira Singh Ghaiba’s fort at Nakodar 
and Diwin Mohkam Chand’s tomb at Phillaur may also be men- 
tioned. There are Naugazas at Rahon, Jullundur, and between 
. Alawalpur and Kartérpur. , 


= 


Section C.—Population. 


The pressure on the soil is probably greater in this district 
than in any other of the Province; in density of total population 
on total area it comes first, and though Hoshidrpur has a greater 
_ density on cultivated area, this is to some extent relieved by the 
extensive grazing grounds in that District. Jullundur, on the other 
hand, has no such pasture, and in spite of the fact that over 56,000 
} ge from the District were enumerated in the Chenab Colony 

on March Ist, 1901, the congestion of the population and the con- 
_ Sequent minute sub-division of holdings has reached a point where 
‘it is a menace to its prosperity. The actual data are 
"pa —— — detailed in the margin, 
oe Persons ~~ the density for the rural 
cane. pulation being added 
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Population, density oo— ——,, for purposes of compari- 
Fotal. ‘" she reales va = son. That there is hardly 
2: Cultivated arm ... =... B42 any room for extension 
1, Coltivatedarea 4... 719 «63 dOff'_—s cultivation is shown 
itis 2 Cuitavable-aree- «< os7__ by the heavy pressure of 


the rural population in 
Pienaar. _ the culturable area which 
is the highest in the Province, though that on the cultivated area 
is less than in Kangra, or Hoshiirpnr, (35) 

(**) Disregording Sim/a and Montgomery in which the conditions are quite exegptional, 








sian and Nakodar supposed to be the ruins of ancient towns CHAP. 1 B 


mim Nasir-ud-din (15th century) and the Jama, Masjid and ‘Archmolegy. 
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The population and density of each Tahsil is given in the 

i Se ; aed ] 1 » the de: I bemg that 
Population | 1 ais of the total cee on the 

tia oo, | PY. total area. It will be seen that 
Wrenner vt lit. the Jullundur ‘Tahsil is 
Julinodar ... nt 306,076 780 densely populated and it is, wath 
Nukedar ... ..| S22412 743 «tthe exception of Amritsar and 
|| Delhi, the most densely peopled 
| SE | = Dahsil im the Provinces. Bx- 
Nawashabr ... «| 196,339 7 eluding Jullundur city and can- 


| * ——————= tonment it still has a density of 
608 to the sq. mile. The Tahsils of Nakodar and Phillaur are, 
if cities and large towns of over 20,000 inhabitants be eliminated, 
the most densely peopled in the Punjab. 


The District contains 10 towns and 1,216 villages, and the 
: population of the former is given in the 
jPopulation margin. At the Census of 1901 Jullundur 
Wel. town, excluding the cantonment, showed 


ats 6 Ur is | | is 
Fitie oes) ete eee of 8 per cent. on the figures 











Town. 





Kartérpur ... ..| 10,840 Of 1891 but the remaining towns only 

Nakodar es showed small increases, or in the case 

Sieh a so51 Of Réhon, Jandiila and Banga actual 

Sarre oo Be Hee, = lecreases, amounting in the former 

Newashsbr ...  ..- 6641. town to 19 percent., the trade of Raéhon 

ditmiper “=| as baving bon ruined by plague. hs 
open market at Phagwira in 


= territory has drawn off teats from 
Jullundur and other towns in the District and thereby affected 
their population. Only 15 per cent. of the District population 
live in the towns, ; 


The average population of the village in this District is 644 





souls 
The proximity of a village is known by the superior quality 
of the crops and the careful fencing of the fields forming the 
“midin chalk,” or highly manured block of land adjoining the 
homestead. The road may be narrow and bordered by trees, or 
unusually wide, in which case this is where the cattle oalligt before 
being driven out to the pasturage. In the immediate vicinity of 
the village are grouped the sugar-mill yards and small fenced 
enclosures contaming stacks of fuel and little ricks of maize-stalks 
and broken wheat-straw. Generally one or more small ponds 
(toba or chhaprt), bordered by pipal or bohy trees, are found. 
These dry up long before the rains; but till then they are used for 
watering cattle, and, perhaps, still more for preserving the wheels 
of py coger and other timber from dry-rot. The water is also 
used for household purposes, but drinking-water is got from the 
wells which are always close to the homestead, if not actuall 
inside it. In the immediate outskirts of the village are the little 
monuments or buildings erected in honour of the ancestors of the 
village, of Sultén Sarwar, Gigd Pir, Balé Shéh and other venerated 
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is and Chamiars, live in a separate group of houses, or in 
itskirts of the homestead by themselves; and even the 
mis and Chamirs keep aloof from each other, Along the 
» Villages liable to be destroyed by floods are often merely a 
pion of thatched wattle sheds. But further inland, and 
ywhere in the uplands, the villages are substantially built of 
blocks dug out of the adjacent tanks. The houses are 
pofed and plastered. In the Bet villages the plastering: is 
fF: in the sandy upland villages reddish-yellow, and elsewhere 
fish-yellow or brownish. The outermost houses are built with 
r fronts facing inwards, while their backs form a sort of outer 
to the village. ‘The entrance is usually by a gateway, 
netimes provided with a door, roofed-in and with a raised 
tform on each side. Travellers put up in these gateways, and 
wet weather the villagers assemble and gossip here. Brick 
iteways are rare, but the structure is always substantial, and 
is a point of honour to rebuild, as soon as possible, any darwajd, 
3 it is called, that has fallen in. The gateway is usually crossed 
by a rope to which are attached charms to preserve the cattle 
which have to pass under them from disease. Broadly speaking, 
villages are of two types, which may be called the Jat and Giijar 
types. In the former, inside the gateway are narrow lanes flanked 
by high walls with wooden doors, which communicate each with a 
separate house. The houses usually consist each of a small yard 
with rooms or verandahs on two or more sides; they are built 
close together, and very little space is wasted. Cattle are kept in 
the A big or one of the verandahs, but often in a separate building. 
In the Gujar type, the houses are built less in long rows and more 
in detached groups. There are spacious enclosures for cattle be- 
tween the lane and the houses. hese enclosures haye low walls, 
and mud-troughs in the middle and round the sides, and are closed 
by gates of sorts. Several houses will have one large court-yard, 
| Disintegration would appear not to have got so far with the Gijars, 
who still retain pastoral tastes, as with the Jats, who have already 
passed completely into the agricultural stage. The Dogar and 
Rajpat villages are of the Gujar type. But many of the Rajput 
| Villages have a decayed look; and a Rajpit’s house is constructed 
more with a view to securing the privacy of the family than to 
accommodate the cattle, which is what the Dogar and Gijar look 
to principally. Saini and Mahton villages resemble those of Jats, 
An Aniin village is sometimes of one type, sometimes of the other, 
and most often something intermediate. The Awin vi are 
poor-looking, and in their dilapidated condition most like those of 
Rajptits. Some Réjpdt villages are hardly distinguishable from a 
_ Jat village. This is due usually to the tenant population immensely 
outnumbering the Rajpit proprietors or to the latter having run u 
the walls of their yards so high that they look like the outer w 
of Jat houses. The lanes and court-yards are not dirty, except 
just after rain, when the former become very slippery and miry. 
hey are often “fanged with murderous slag,” or crossed by 


ages. The lowest classes of the menial population, the CHAP. 1.¢, 


houses, 


Purser, 3-18, 
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CHAP.1,C. branches of trees to keep the rain from scouring them out. 
Population. #lso form favourite rope-walks, and are the common sto : ies 


Villages and for the wood-work of the ploughs of the whole village. 

spams. shares with the well-gear are Kept carefully inside the houses. 
The manure is carried out every morning and thrown on its appointed 
heap outside the village. Indeed, if it were not for the filthy state 
of the ground close to the wells, where water is slopped about and 
putrefies in oozy slime, the village inside the gateway would form 
a pleasing contrast to what is found just outside. 


Brick houses are rare, except in some few villages with a 
special history. When found, they usually belong to traders, or to 
persons who are themselves, or whose forerunners have been in 
service. Little attempt is made at embellishment of the houses, 
unless pre-Raphaelite representations of subjects from the Hindu 
mythology, curious hunting scenes, and outrageous caricatures of . 
H. M.’s Civil and Military Services, done in gaudy colours on the | 
walls of Dharmséliis and the houses of rich traders can be so called. 

But there is generally some neat carving on the upper lintel of the 
doors, and there is scarcely a village in which at least one lover of 
flowers does not keep a sickly cactus or, more commonly, a sattarg i 
(Carpesium sp. ?), growing in a broken water-pot on the roof of 
the top of a wall. The doors are often marked with the sign of 
the Aryan fire-drill, and the walls are stamped with the impressions 
ofa hand, usually in black, rarely in red, but often in white, 
nally inthe Nakodar Tahsfl. These are charms to keop off the 
evil ve The shopkeepers lavish red ochre in writing Im a 
countless number of times on the front of their houses; no doubt, 
also with an eye to business. Glass is coming into use, and there _ 
are several villages containing houses with glazed doors or windows. _ 
The public ovens for parching maize, generally tended by a woman 
of the Jhinwar tribe, deserve mention. ‘The flat roofs are gob at 
by wooden ladders or mud stair-cases. The former would seem 
more common in Jat villages, the latter elsewhere. Gram 1B 
occasionally kept on the roof in small conical receptacles made of 
cotton twigs and thatched. Straw is commonly stacked on it, 160; 
and it is a marvel, that villages ave not constantly burnt down. In 
the hot weather, the people sit and sleep on the roof when the sun 
has gone down. Every Muhammadan village -has a mosque, 
generally of brick. Near it there is usually a small house for 
travellers, which is called fakia, and to a considerable extent takes 
- the place of the Hindu gateway (darwdja). 
pontitin. .. , Fable 6 of Part B shows the population of the District as 
Table § of 1b Stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901. 


Part B, 

The census of 1868 showed a population of 794,412 which in 
1581 had decreased by 4,857 persons, due principally to epidemic 
disease in 1877 and 1878. From 188] to 1891 there was an 
merease of 118,028 persons or nearly 15 per cent. From 1891 to 
1901, in spite of the fact that the District contributed 56,988 
settlers to the Chenib Colony, its population increased from: 
907,583 to 917,587, i.e, by 10,004 or 1-1 per cent., and the ratio 
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flux of refugees from less favoured Districts is that females have 
creased by 6,191 and males by 3,815. 


PERCENTAGE oF The marginal table 
Torat Porvtation INCREASE OX shows the fluctuations 

ee in the population of 

18st. | 180). | 1901, |] ‘on | ‘oe each tabsfl since 1881, 
i881. | 1891. The following notes on 

= — —— the tahsfl figures of 
otal for the | 789,555 | 907,583 917,687] +415 | +14 1901 and 1891 are 


District, » 

4.780 206301 805,976 +a +36 taken from the Punjab 
) ve | 194. 217,079 | 222.4 ue] 425 7 : 
Phillour ... | 168,209 | 180/578 | 192.800] +126] +17 Census Report for 
183,458 | 206,625 / 196,339] +121] -45 190] -— 




































Pahsil Jullundur.—The population in this tahsfl has increased 
from 295,301 to 305,976 or by 3:6 per cent. Excluding the town 
and cantonment it has increased from 229,099 to 238,241 or by 
39 per cent., and of the increased numbers (9,142) 5,108 are 
females and 4,034 males. 


population fell from 205,625 to 196,339, a decrease of 9,286 or 
45 per cent. and the females have decreased more than the males 
(4,974 as against 4,312). 

Pahstt Nakodar.—The population rose by 2°} per cent. from 
217,079 in 1891 to 222,412 in 1901, an increase of 5,333 (3,170 
females and 2,163 males). 


: Tahsil Phillour—The population rose from 189,578 to 
192,860, an increase of 3,282 (2,100 males and 1,182 females) or 
‘ ¥ f per cent. 

__ The following table shows the effect of migration on the popula- 
thon of the Jullundor District according to the Census of 1901 :— 


Persona, Males, Females, 











Te . . 


emigrant s»— 
“3,—From within tho Panjab and North-Wost Frontier 100,828 





























jg | 33,576; 76,252 
= Province, 

If,— Do, the rest of India Seon Cosull Rede oes 6,626 3,177 2,449 

HI— Do, do. SO et ey Lae 79 05 | 14 

1V.— Do. other countries ... 30’. ei asd te 1,158 1,066 ) we 

Total immigrants .,,| 116,691 | 37,884 | 78,807 

Emigrante— a 

L—To within tho Punjab and North-West Frontier 175,060 | 82,086 | 93,574 
vince, 

13,—To the rest of India = oi ae om 6,116 4,515 1,601 

Total emigrants 181,770 | 86,001 | 95,176 

Excess of emigrants over immigrants 05,085 45,717 16,368 








© The birthe returned in 1891-1900 number $85,469 and exceeded the deaths by 
83,213, whereas tho District-born population only increased by 18,746, But adding to the 
latter the settlers in the Chendb Colony the returns are in close 


S065 


vue 





Tahsit Nawashahr.—This tahsil alone shows a decrease. The 


f District-born to the total population rose from 86-2 to 87-2 CHAP.1.¢. 


pr cent.* Another sign that this increase was not due to an Population. 


Growth of 


popalation, 


Tadie 6 of 
Part B. 


Migration, 
Tables 8—9 
of Port B, 


CHAP. I, C. 
‘Population. 
‘Tables 8—9 
of Part B, 
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The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, Provinces 





No, of No, of and States in 
males in males in [ndia noted in 
1,000 im- 1,000 im- a 


migranta, migrante. © 
F ; = ; 
Ambala... 1,868 883 | Lahore... 3,072 ~- aag-—« There is also 
Nouhiirpor .., 40,324 204 | Amritear ... 6,143 44 » considerable 
KopGrthala .,, 22,549 254 Gurdéspar “1,804 S72 


Ladhidns 11,780 202 | Rijpiténe .-. 1295 654 Volume of im- 
Ferosepore .. 8447 236 | United Frovin- 4,668 676 migration from 
Patidla «+ 1,900 418 - ee get the countries 


outside India, as given above. 


The emigration is mainly to the Districts, Provinces and 
States noted in 
the margin. 


Males, Females, | Males, Females, 
Ambala ve 1,515 772 | Gojrénwila ... 852 670 
Hoshidrpur ... 7,908 23,002 Hawalpindi (in- 1,102 $05 
Kopirthala ... 893% 20,701 eluding Attock), 
Lodhiina = ,,. 6,433 8,046 | Chenib Colony 33,728 29,255 
Ferozepore ... (,100 5,442 








Hritineh 1,069 210 
Patiila a. 1,140 1,033 | Bilochistan, 
Lahore wo. 0x8 L784 | United Prorin- 277 p53 
Amritear ve 0, LS 4 21 cea of 
Gonlispor .. 729 1270) amd Qodh. 


The District thus loses 65,085 souls by migration, and its 


| net interchange 
het gain from —- o loss fo — 4 
side pe 3 of population 
Ambala, ae = B84 | Gojrinwate ~ 1075 with the Dis- 
Simla with Hill Stotes = — 674 | Rawalpindi (includ. — 1,032 a. * 
Hoahiirpur ,., ass F180 | ing Attock), tricts, Provinces 
Kapirthata ,,, = 6 = 7,146 


Chenib Colon wr — 56,005 : 1s. in 
Ludhiiun ., + —2000 | Multan vis aoe and Ce at 
ee ve ot 6108) Peshiwnr .. 6, aug 6 India which 
‘ari it oe ea rece a Rdjpindad — et: + 1,125 * c ! its 
Lahore = as. — 8688 | United Provinces of 169A mainly affect : 
Amritenr cep on == 8026 | Agra and Ondh, population 13 


: : British Bilochistan ... — 1,270 
noted in the margin, v 
Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Jullundurlos 


‘ints or lows by intra-Provincial migration, by intra-Provincial migrat 
1901, 89, lone, 65,832 souls in 190 


Total _ 64,002 more than in 1891 : 
Chenit Colony“) —Seueg «= 28) Taking the figures for intra- 


hore — 4. 


Feroxepore =” age —sen; for migration in India both 


Koplirthala “4 » —7,14 —Soea Imperial migration, t.e,, those 
a Ne, 


Auiritear oF —8026 — 673 within the Punjab and to or 


Ee pe we SOO) ete pe other Provinces in India, 
we have in 1901 a net loss of 66,322, 


The only hope of relief for the congestion of the District 
population lies in continued and increased emigration, and it is 
satisfactory to notice that it is becoming quite a common thing 
for men from the District to emigrate to Australia. Some six 
or seven years ago a few adventurous spirits returned from 
Australia with substantial proof of the fact that mone could be 
earned there, and since then it has become quite the thing for one 
of a large family of brothers to be sent off. The cost of getting 
there is about Rs. 200, The sugar plantations find work for 
many of these emigrants : some trade as pediars, nearly all return 


= 
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fter spending five or six years there, with a smattering of CHAP.LC. 
WeEncglish, as “ morning, boss,” or “evening, squire.” Work on the Population. 
ye ganda Railway has also drawn a few men from this District. Migration 
The figures for sex and civil condition are given in detail Part B. 


mn Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows the age Taste 10 of 
distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes :— Part B, 








3 ae -| 2] 
Age period, : Age period. g ‘ i 
| 

a = & 
Infants under 1 | 25 and under 20. 435 Bll 
1 and under 2 178) 30) i, Cl CBR 412 780 
zy» » § 351) 36 , » 20 ves 819} 289) Gon 
Fon me 4 257)) 40, ‘i 45 ao Bi td ‘ oz 
digas ecky) 16 00145, 4 8 ws | S18 409 
ee isn ,lCtiytiC Cid 200) 2 485 
1 ma is 15 1108 Gi, fi Bp Ur) ae Wai Il Zl 
ae ee ee) 877) 60 and over eal a82| 447) ‘20 
Fal) or] la 26 ee -Fh 














Both the birth-rate and death-rate of the District are normal. . Vitel sta 
‘Tho last quinquennial average was 38,211 births or 42-2 per mille “Sictiernten. 
of the population. The highest number recorded was in 1899, viz., Tables 11 to 
43,209 and the lowest in 1901, viz., 32,970. isof Part B. 


The following table shows the figures by religion and sex:— 


—LLL==——_————————_———————EEEeEeEeEeEeE 
Binti-Rate per mille, 










Hindis, Muhommadana, All religions. 








Malea, | Femolea, | Moles, Malos, Fomalea, | Totnl, 





Fomales, 








tb 45 
S24 | 460 
177 36°5 
1p4 al 
20°4 432 














The quinquennial average of deaths for the past five years is peath-rates. 
34,857 or 38°5 per mille of the population. The average rate 
Ss in this period was 39:1 for Hindtis and 
Hindés,|ubam- 37°9 for Muhammadans, but it does not 
___|msla"s. appear that the Hindu death-rate normally 

sou | 84 exceeds that among Muhammadans as 
se¢| 348 the marginal figures show that the Hindu 
450) 39  death-rates in 1901 and 1902 were alto- 
ih ——- gether exceptional. The high mortality 
Qsinguennial §=6391 | 379 itn 1900 was due to fever: that of 1901 
weraee = and 1902 to fever and bubonic plague. 
Jt will be seen that the female death-rate normally exceeds the 
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CHAP. I, Cc. Average Death-rates by agerin che 
Popula S-yeor Period 1808—1 002, 
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male and is a very marked feature of the 
earlier period, asthe marginal figures show. 


cae > 2 re ee The commonest diseases are fevers 
Age-period, | Males, ‘Females, and bowel complaints. Small-pox has 
| ‘| _~_ deereased considerably since the introdue- 
Tile Oe “| 43| 188 tion of vaccination. 
tality and S100.) 7] tt The rate of female infant mortali 
birth ous- flares | ve | 4x9 18 abnormally high, as has already been 
; ger Se -sinnicol, 
coreslliigs The ceremonies observed at birth among the Hindu agri- 
Purser, 3-28. cultural population are few. If a girl is born, she is ignored, Tf 
& boy is born, congratulations pour in, and the menials of the 
family expect presents. The Chhimba probably hangs up fillets 
of leaves of the mango or dhrek (Melia Azadirachta) at the door, 
and the tailor adorns it with tassels of colored thread. Seven 
days, or sometimes thirteen, after birth the child is named: a 
Brahman being often consulted in this matter. Oy the thirteenth 
day the mother is washed, the family priest (parohit) is fed at the 
parents’ house, the menials are again fed, and five wafers (mandd 
or poli) prepared by the Jhinwar, with s0me molasses thickened 
with flour and boiled, are sent to relations and near friends. 
fg When a child is born, the Mulla oy priest is summoned and he 
emery utters the bdng, or call to prayer, in its ear, For this he gets a 


fee, more for a boy, less for a girl, 
distributed. The Chhimba 
of the house as with 
leaves. On the seventh or 
on the child's head, 

mother’s daughter, or some near female 
brings ina calf, whose tail the mother 
the calf is removed. This is ipparently 


of the cow that has come down from the time previous to 


conversion. On the fourth, seventh, ten 


days after birth, the mother is washed, and on these oceasi 


the women of the village, connections or 
and make presents of flour to the mid 
a couple of days after birth. Boys are 
(barber), usually when before four and 
when ten years old. 


When a boy is born alms are 
and tailor at once 
Hindiis, but with sarink (Acacia speciosa) 
tenth day, the barber | 
Some Réjptits have a custom by which the _ 
relative of her husband. 


decorate the door 


cuts off the hair 


LI 
* ) 


takes hold of, after which 


a relic of the veneratic 


th, twentieth and forti 

intimate friends, asser: e 
wife. The child is name ! 
circumcised by the Nat 
six years of age, at latest. 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes ig shown 








below :— 
ts —— a 
_-  Cenans of Tn villages. | In towns, Total, 

ee! ra 
i Lf 1 or tas vl j S480 i, L 
All religions 18091 5,417 6,611 | 5,431 
190%, 5,419 5.421 6,413 
| Hindis 5,609 5515 5.510 
Cenansof 1901 ...5 Sikhs 7 5,678 5,906 6 5) 
. Muhammadans ... 5,208 5,230 5,262 
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Junzonpur Drs. } Betrothal. 
The marginal table shows the number 
Tear oflite, rake Hindde.| Sikhs. Eenctovand 
Under | soar Bil od 
land onder 3 55S 20 
Biccue ioe (2 RAS Oo} oe 
hii Ar gem. rg 603} gai! yaa | ogg 
4 ial i i bee foo a7 465 B73 
Total O—5 848 709 org 


82] | 








female, This excess however is not sufficient to 

portion of female children under 1 and it will 

ot belli under 5 is even lower than it is in 
8 
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of females to every 
1,000 males under five 
years as returned in 
the census of 1901, 


The proportions of 
the sexes at birth have 
already been given un- 
der vital statistics on 
p- 43. In both reli- 
gions, Hindtis (who 
include Sikhs) and 
Muhammadans, the 
number of male births 
exceeds the number of 
explain the low pro- 
be observed that the 
the first year of 


This replies to all religions except the Sikhs, among whom the 


proportion is the same for both periods. When 


the figures for castes 


are considered the proportion is seen to be still lower in certain cases, 


























Bd er] | Females per L000 
Total murles, 
= | I] 5 i 

an 2" fa sey At all 

0-.5 | ej |": 

Hindu Jatw ... 9...) 83,849 a4 613 coy 

Sikh Jom ...  «., | B82 | Gal | bO7 aT 
a  — .. — 


Crvi. Conpmrion. 


‘ents send the preie 





as the girl. Asa rule, nothing definite is 
hushand will be till the messenger has 
girl's parents ap 
seven dates to the bey’s 

and relations together w. 


 Betrothal (kurmaht) among Hindus takes 
8 @ year old or after. She may not belong to 
; er’s, his father’s mother’s or his mother’s 


as the figures in the 
margin show. The 
figures for tribes are 
less significant, the 
Jat tribes being much 
broken up in this Dis. 
trict, and no one tribe 
bemg very numerous. 


place when the girl 
the boy's clan, his 


as old again 
known as to who the 


made his report. If the 
rove of his choice, theysend by him a rupee and 

ents. These call their 
o express their congratulations. The 


near friends 


alah put into the boy's lap, who also eats part of the dates. 


nts are given to the family menials, and the 1 
and a present of some emall coins, which 


one rupee as his fee, 


6 messenger gets 


have been passed round the boy’s head by way of removing any- 


thing unlucky to which he may be 
known as rdrad. ‘The go-between is 


exposed. This ceremony is 
next sent back with a rupee, 


some henna, concrete sugar, and skeins of colored thread to |} 
plaited in the girl’s hair asa sign of her being betrothed ; and 


mother's clan. Her 4 
) (parohit) or barber to look out fora 
ible husband, who ought not to be more than half 


CHAP. I, Cc. 
Population. 


Sex, 


Batrothal 


among Lin- 
tia, 


Purser, 3, 29, 


CHAP. I. C. 
Popuiation, 
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these presents on his return are placed in her lap. No month is 
forbidden for betrothals. But for marriages, Asi, Katik, Poh and 
Chet are unlawful, unless the first nine days of the half year fall in * 
Asi or Chet, when these days are lawful. ’ 


The proper month is fixed by the Brahman ( pddhd), as 
is supposed, by means of astrology or divination. The marriage 
ceremony may take place any time after the girl is 5 oe 
old, but between 8 and 10 is the correct age. The y's 
father is informed of the time fixed, and of the number of 
guests he may bring with him. Shortly before the lage, a 
religious ceremony, called shdnt, is performed by the parents at 
their homes. The nine planets (including Réhu and Ketu are 
worshipped, and Brahmans are fed. A lock of the girl’s hair is 
rubbed with oil by the barber’s wife, who gets a present, called 
tel talwai, of one pice from each of the girl’s relations and friends 
who are present. At the same time, the bride is presented with 
bone, sometimes ivory, bracelets and a gold nose-ring by her 
mother’s parents. An offering of a rupee is made at some dharm-  _ 
sala or temple, where the bridegroom pays his devotion by putting 
his head on the ground. Then a sort of crown with a fringe of 
brass (rarely gold) wire hanging down in front is placed on his 
ead, and he is mounted ona horse. His sister or cousin holds 
the bridle and gets‘a present for doing so. Small donations are 
also made to the inevitable menials (for whose special benefit 
people seem to be born, get married and die), and the poor; and 
the procession sets forth, accompanied by music and wedding 
guests dressed in their best clothes. Only men and boys form the 
procession. There are no women. On arriving at the girl’ 
village, the party are met by the chief men, and conduc ; 
suitable place where they can rest. After nightfall, they go with 
fireeworks and music to the bride’s house where they are met by 
her father, who gives the bridegroom's father some money and 
articles of clothing, and in return receives for the bride a cane. 
basket, called sohdgpitdri, containing a paper parcel tied with 
colored thread, and stamped with the mark of a hand in red, and 
containing a silver head-boss, a long silver ring, a comb, a silk 
cord for tying the hair, colored thread, and cloves and carda-_ 
mums covered with silver-foil, This ceremony is known as 
peshkara, and is an occasion for further donations, and winds up 
with a feast, after which the actual lage, called lénwdn, takes 
place, after midnight. A framework (beds) of four posts is 
erected, about five feet high and four feet square. It is not 
roofed, but at one side there is a cross bar at the top, and on this 
representations of birds, as sparrows and parrots, are stuck. Inside 
a square (chauk) is formed by four lines of flour, and this is divided . 
into smaller compartments by cross lines of flour. Inside each é 
compartment is placed a little flour covered with red color. Over | 
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the square a chair” is placed on which the bride sits. The bride. C#4&P- 0 
groom takes his seat beside her on it. The priest (pddhd) performs Population. 


religious ceremonies, reciting sacred formulas (mantra), ringing a 

bell and keeping up a amall fe inside the bedi, made, r sce 

with wood of the dhdk tree (butoa frondosa), and further fed with 

clarified butter and sweet oil. When he has done, the clothes of 

the bride and bridegroom are tied together, and they walk four 

times round the chauk and fire, he in front and she behind. This 

i ion is called phera. The ceremony is then complete. 

Alms are distributed, and fees again = ;and the bridegroom’s 

party withdraws. Next morning, the married couple are seated 

on a cot, and the bride’s dower, consisting of clothes, household 

utensils, ornaments, cash, a bed and stool, are given by her parents 

to the girl. The marriage party is then feasted and dismissed, 

In some cases, the dower is not given till a day later, and then 

the guests are entertained for an extra day. The girl is sent at 

once in a sort of palanquin to her husband's house, and stays 

three days there, after which she returns to her parents till grown 

- up, when she goes back at once to her husband. It is considered 

, disgraceful for a girl’s parents to take money for her when given 

in marriage. They rarely do so, and then in secret as far as 
possible. 


Widow-marriage may take place with any one with whom 
a first marriage is permissible ; but, as a rule, the first husband’s 


Marciage, 


Karewa or 
widow-marri- 


brother takes the widow to wife, and very often after they have a 


been already on very intimate terms. he priest (pddid) or 
Sikh Sddh covers them with a sheet, or they may do this them- 


selves. Then the Padha performs religious ceremonies or the 
_ #ddh reads part of the Granth, the sheet js withdrawn, and after 
_ the distribution of sweetmeats, the ceremony is over. 


| __The Deputy Commissioner (Colonel Gurdon) wrote as follows 
in his Census Report of 1881 ;— 


p ppe Hindds and Sikhs girls are generally married batweon the 
ages of 7 12 yenrs—the shastras laying great strass upon the necessit 
_ to marry a girl before or immediately upon attaining puberty, after whic 
ibis, of course, a great disgrace for her to remain ia her father’s house, 
im 8, viz., Sayyids, Moghals, Pathins, mrriages of the 
Girls rarely if ever take e before the aga of 15 years. Rains, Jats, 
uhammadan, adopt the limits for age observed 
by Hindis. Among Hindas, as a rale, ‘according to custom, m mnogamy 
exists, and a second wife is only in very rare instances married for the 
of issue, sup the first wife to ba barren. Muhammadans, 
ae oy Sayyids, M athdns and others, marry two and three wives 
frequently, and of course aro allowed four by the shar'a, Ai ragards 
i of widows, the only classes that ro-m irry are Jats, Lohéra, 
Thinwars, Tarkhans, » who are allowed by their custom to go 
(1) This ie not a chair on which the bride and bridegroom sit bat tw brik sta (kLdndy) 


of sarkanda turned upside down on which each of thom sits, Tas brids at first ais 
oa the right hand basket and the bridegroom oa ta loft, bat they chaags anes wise Be 











Oivil condi- 
tion. 

Table 10 of 
Part B. 


CHAP. I, C. 


Population. 
Civil condi- 
tion. 


Betrothal 
among Mu- 


Purser 8, 39, 


Marriage 


bhammadanz, 
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through the ceremony of karewa, Among Musalméns—with the ex tion 
of Sayyids, Moghals, Pathéos. Shekhs and K4jpats—all women re- . 


Among all the inferior castes 
brother dies the widow is not 
claimed by one of the other bro 


» who are, in short, pth 1 one 
allowed to go ont ‘of the family) bat is 
thers, who looks upon her as belonging to 


the family, money having been spent apon her; and litigation inthe 
Conrts, both in Civil and Criminal sides, to enforce these supposed rights, 
frequently takes place. I mention the Crinimal aa well as Civil Courts, 
since it i# not an uncommon matter for a brother to prosecute his siater- 
in-law and any second husband she may take for bigamy j because she has 


failed to transfer her affections to the surviving 


rother—the ‘existing 


marriage tiv of the widow being of course a myth, and resting alone inthe 
imagination of the late husband's brother’s mind, who wouldrretaia his 


sister-in-law for his own murital 


claims and rights as a  honaehold chattel? 


Polyandry does not exist even among the very lowest castes of the people.” 


As regards prohibited degrees in marriage the M mmad 
law is followed, Betrothal may take pate at any time, but usuall 
does not till the children are a year o all 


settled by the women of the 


* 0224. @4 





Paka 


d. The matter is first, of ; 
two families, and then the men agree, 


Either the girl’s parents invite the boy's father to their house, and 
present him with some cotton-cloth (called in this case vewa), or 
uber. of 


else they send it to him with a rupee, and an uneven. 
dates by the Brahman, or barber, or nealogist (minds), _ Only 
converted oe pe employ Brahmans. Ordinary agriculturists send 

@ messenger is sent, the boy’s father, on his arrival, 


only sugar, 






thee 
. , 
a s 


collects his friends and relations and distr; sweetmeats, The 
gifte brought are presented, and some of those eatable tasted) by 
he boy. The messenger gets a rupee as his fee, and also receives 
some money for the menials of the girl’s family. He “is then 


dismissed. If, as sometimes 
go-between, she’is presented 


consisting of three pieces, a shawl, tunic and 


happens, a woman assum 0 
with a full suit of clothes’ (tewar) 


follows betrothal at various ages among the. different ibe | 


Aréins marry their children while still 


rather later than Ardins: Rajpiits when nearly grown if ‘and 


Pathéins not till they are quite grown up, The git 


the day, and announce it 
barber. Before the wedding, 


with perfumed oil-on at least three days, 
time has come, the girl's hands-and feet are + stained with 


and she is decked out in her 


arrival of the bridegroom, who is also attired m his" best aii 
the marriagé-fringe. The ceremony takes place at ‘ni, slit 
performed by the Kasi who repeats the Mubam adan creed 

do those present who know it, Then the bridegroom’ is asked i 


he will take. the girl with 


to the boy's parents, gener: y by the 
the bride and tiga: asap nointec 
\ 


- When the app ointed 
best’ clothes and jewels'to'a 





such a dowry, » On:his 


answer inithe 
affirmative, the bride is asked-if she consents, and if she “does, ° the 


ceremony of ntkah, or mar 


vakils or agents, 


riage, is complete. When the parties 


fire too young to know what they are doi “are represented 


the ceremony, the boy’s Fath give 
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the euatdiualy' #668 to the girl's family menisls, and her parents oHAP.1,¢ 

and gra dparents give him whitever dowry they can attond, rarely Se, | 

c Sr See ee uiies The Bit eos homes at - 
This ban ytand stays with him three days: en Teturns to her _ Marriage 

Y © puferite dind'rémaing with then till grown up, when she is sent pened 

fo he Hug and. | There is ‘no difference between 2 first and 

marriage ia 


i wast 






roy “ut 


mit en bolysaug «ets 14.3 . 
a regatds female infanticide Colonel Gurdon wrote in 1881 a3 _ Female in- 
follows :— Rie dou od a fanticide. 
“oli t 3, “ty 3 ie! . ’ . 
te " The villa és of Koletah, Chak Andian, Dosin] Kalén, Rurka Kalén, 
8 fy das dil, umrigl, Bilga, in the Phillaur Tahsil, and Phardla 
in. the Nawashahy. Tabsil, ate ‘suspected * of perpetrating femalo infanti- 
cide, principally because under the Sikh +4gime they used to kill their 
temale children to escape the expenses of marrisge ceremonies, and 
looking upon’ themselves as high caste Jats; but suryeiliance is more or 
loss exercised tinder the present Government, and probably there are few, 
ibanyy césex’of vegalnr.temale infanticide. It is, however, easy enough to 
evade justice, if required, by systematic mal-nutrition of female iofants ; 
and mo-dohbt..everswhere, more-or, less, the lives of female infants are of 
leas walné sthan) those of males, end, this probably accounts somewhat for 
the relative dispropertion in, the -sexes ; nevertheless, qualified by, the 
icide exists in the district. 


gbove remarks, it cannot be said that infant 
Reteion bad larga do with the lessarefal nutrition of female 
didran thanot males:inAsnltehdy stated, if the) crime. does exist, it in 
werdlyramiony, Jats) who Jook vpon themselyes as something superior in 
caste on, git,(to,their, brethren, and find. consequently female offspring 
rather-a dyng,in the market, and superflaous,”” 


> WORGofdiae te’ Mr. Putser (8, 34) the principal villages aceused 
a. Cit Ania, cata 
of i oe Jamsher®’ in Sadlinder Gateitre ePhardl, a 
ii Nawashahr, dwhed by ‘Athwal Jats, who call themselves * Great 
the Sahota Ville 6f Kuleta, in Phillaur; Dosinj Kalin 
by: Spf; Rurke: Kaltii® owried by Sindhis; Bundila ‘ 
‘Bass? Fats?’ Jaididla’’ belonging to Jauhals; Samrat 
e Satins clan. did Bilga,”’ a Sanghera village, all in the 
_ These Ave all lavge and thriving villages, indeed 
ng the largest and very best. estates in the District. There are 
othe of the same clans concerning whom no suspicion 
tists, so! thet ice is’ mote probably due to local and special 
r thim!to:wny tribal or clan custom. It may be noted that, 
pecnee Bile All these: villages lie neat’ Phagwira,.a Bedf strong- 
held; dnd ‘thatthe Bedis! practised female infanticide is well: known, 
When'steps were taken, in 1953, to put a stop to-this custom, the 
‘Bédis of fi red prominently, but no mention was made 
oft any *dat-villagés in Jullundur bein suspected, though it was 
aid that! ‘some self-styled superior cadets of Jats scarce, known 
i this Dodb but strong in'the Minjha, were: guilty.” . (Selections 
Feo tioxPublic! Correspondence of» the’ Administration for the 
 earietaxll tdeintal 2 FF oii) tot Sood . ty 
Gy Procisimed untiok the Pataaty 'Theds:ietde At (FTTT of 1870) by Panjab Government 
Noti®eation Ne. 315, dated 18th Febroary 1901, = 
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Affairs of the Punjab, Vol. IL, p. 391, and } p. 484.)” 
Mr. M. W. Fenton, puty Commissioner, Writing in 1903, said :— 


“ Enquiries made by District Officers since 1804 go to show that in 
the above mentioned lage villages the crime of infanticide is not 
suspected but is admittedly existent and is becoming more , 
Threugh sub-division of land, the Jat Proprietors become poorer, the 
Malthusian motive becomes stronger, and the girls are sacrificed in v 
order that loans raised for their marriage expenses may not encumber the 
land descending to the sons. The birth of a daughter is re as the 
equivalent of a decree for Re. 2,000 against the father. It is usp the 
grandmother (father’s mother) and the midwife who get rid of the poor 
infon'. The methods most resorted to are starvation, or starvation fol. 
lowed by a glut of milk, which causes severe colic, or exposure to the 
weather ; but when hasty measures are dosired the poor infant is placed 


in a large jar, the cover is put on and not removed till the child has been 
suffocated, 


Police supervision has proved useless as the crime is so easy to 
conceal, and the lower ranks of the police are so venal. The existence of 
a dispensary presided over by a Hospital Assistant in Rurka Kelén has 
alxo failed to check the mortality of female infants as the children are not 
brought tothe dispensary for treatment. The people themselves, while 
admitting the evil say that the only remedy is the enforcement by crimi-. 
nal process of the observance of a maximum scale for marriage expenses,” 


All the nine villages mentioned by Mr. Purser were proclaimed q 
under the Female Infanticide Act in 1884, but the results of this 

action do not appear, from the Census returns of 1901, to have been 

very successful. Detailed discussion of the f res would be out of 

place here, but it may be mentioned that in Skea Kalin for ex. 

ample the Sindhu Jats returned 138 boys to 61 girls under 5, 
although the Jats in that village had in 1896-1900 Basia 242 

male to 2!4 female births. They had also registered 127 female to 

53 male infant deaths, pointing to extreme neglect of female infant 

life. In other villages, notably Pawadra, the were also un. 
satisfactory. Lastly other castes, such as the Hindu Réjpiits and 
Khatris and the Muhammadan siglo and Nais showed a more or 


less unsatisfactory ratio of fe under 5, 
Lanouace, | 
Panjabi immensely preponderates, being returned over 98 
per cent. of the peste and it is the only tan of w icul- 
tural’ population. the Eastern or true Panjabi be 


a oe 
mainly divided between the Ménjha and Mélwa types, the Panjabi 
of the Jullundur Dob, while for the most part approximating 
the Ménjha language, doubtless more or less assumes the character 
of the Malwa as one approaches the Sutlej. But this has not yet 
been worked out: Mr, Purser only observes that he has been told. 


that there is a great difference between the ianguage as spoken 
ia Nakodar and about Réhon in Nawashahr, second 


the Panjabs Batehit (the text-book for the H. §, Panjebt terete 
tion) is written in the dialect of the Jullundur Dob, 
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Trrees anp Casres ann LeapixG Famities, 


CHAP.I,C. 


The principal tribes of this District are Hindu and Sikh Jata, “ee 


found every where ; Muhammadan Jats, found chiefly to the south- 


General dia- 


east of Rihon in the Bet lowlands of the Sutlej; Ardins chiefly wrois of 
in Nakodar; Awéns in Jullundur ; Sainis in Nawashahr : Raéjptits— Pert B. 


sub-divided into Ghorewéha in Nawashahr, Manj in Jullundur 
and some Mahtons in Jullundur ; Kambohs in Nakodar; Gijars 
in all tahsils, but very few in Jullundur: Dogars principally in 
Nakodar and Phillaur. 


The Jats are by far the most important section of the popu- 
lation in every way. They form more than one-fifth of the 
inhabitants of the District, and own in whole or in major part 
half the villages. In extensive agriculture they are unsurpassed 
and equalled by few. In fact, here, as in other places, a man of 
this tribe does not call himself a Jat, but a zaminddr, or agri- 
culturist, if he does not give the name of his clan, 


The Hindn and Sikh Jat villages are found all over the 

ict, but are comparatively very few on the Bein in Nawa- 
shahr, and hardly in due proportion on the same stream in the 
Nakodar uplands. Along the Sutlej, they are seantily represented, 
except in the south-west of Nakodar, where the Sirdérs of the 
Kang clan of this tribe were formerly in great strength. The 
Muhammadan Jats are found chiefly in the alluvial plain of the 
Sutle] where a large group of about 28 Mussalmin Jat villages is 
found chiefly to the east of Réhon; again in the south-west of the 
Nakodar Bet, where they are hemmed in on ono side by the Hindu 
Jat block and on the other by Muhammadan Réjptts ; and lastly, 
in the north of the Jullundur Tahsil, mostly along the Kingra cho 
‘or in its neighbourhood. It thus appears that the Mussalmén 
Jats, like Gujars and Dogars, go after water. They undoubtedly 
Own villages where at present there are no traces of water, but 
the rule holds good generally. 


The Muhammadan Jats are usually considered inferior to 


_ their Hindu and Sikh name-sakes as cultivators, They rank with 


$s 


Gjars in this respect. They have not yet so completely emerged 
from the pastoral state as the others, as is show by the situation 
of their villages: and the damp, enervating climate must tend to 
deteriorate the physical and, in consequence, moral vigour of the 
inhabitants of the river lowlands. The Hindu Jats are, Mr, 
says, “generally disciples of Pir Sultén Sarwar of Ni 
on the Derajat Treaties. and are distinguished from the Sikhs 
chiefly by the use of tobacco and by aering, thels heads. They 
are called Mona aera eae tinction to : 2 _ Hasso 
says, ‘many of the Jat clans Jay claim toa Réj t origin, while 
others havo no tradition of any period when y were other 
t! an Jata,” - 


Jute, 
Purser 3, 34. 


re, 
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CHAPIC. Mr. Barkley adds, ‘a few only of the older clans have no tradi- 

a. Popalation. tions of their. first settlement. in this Dosh... Some came. from the 
‘‘Yateiann, Reighbourhood of the Ganges or Delhi, others from the Rechna or 
Pc 5 


Biri Dodb, and a few say. that they came from Garh Ghazni, which, 


they believe to. be the city and fort of that name in Afghanistan, 
though the. name may really be a reminiscence of the. Gajn{, or 
Gajnipur, the site of which. has been pointed out by Major-General 


as 
2 


» 


ph 
1m 
aut 


ingham. near. Riwalpindi.” They. are sub-divided. into an 


enormous number of clans or géfz, but very often the name of an 


al, or sub-division of a gét, is taken for the nameofaclan. Larg 
tracts of reps each ocenpied by) villa res of one gé/, aré not 
the 


found here as 


y are in other parts of ‘the country: ‘The nearest 


approach to sucha state of things js met with m the’ Phillaur 
te sil, where there are a cluster of Sihota villares about Kuleta 
(Bartpind), itself a yery large estate belonging almost :entireby 


to this clan. 


‘ a 
et “a bed 


_,_ rhe following account of. the Jat clans of the District is 
chiefly taken from notes left by Mr, Barkley :— hit te o 


La IV Fie tl 
a 


Anjla 


Antokh 





U yheotsigs 
» | Anjln Inte hold Muthidda Kaldn and Khord, near Masoni and A + Bear 
Bilga is Tohail Phillaur, Nohieazira in Tahal! Sawashohr and Reatira 
in Tahsil Jullendar, ae 


Anlakh Jats hold Auiakh and hal! Dh ognr im Taheil Nakedar, 


ed a PEs et 
Hodairhs | Badaicha Jats hold Mandhéti in Tabsil Nawashabr, Rémmpur in Tahsil 


Hagri 


4 
Bains 
: 


Bajwa Bal... 





Sy an tc ari Jats bold uaddla, a. village 
Tito at Oy ek - ero ai Bie Bdasfan snd 


Phil- 
laur, ond part of Sindhanwala inthe Sef of Tahsil Nokodar, in which the 
Jagirtire cf Shalikot and .Dhandowél ere aleo of this clan. .. rattue 

+} Bagri Jats hold Chak Kalin and Chak Walndal in Tahail Nelodar, and pa 
of Ehusrapur near Kartirpor (where ‘hey come from: Chek Waindwl) In 
| Taba) Jollundar,- : 7 a Tee 
ve | Bais or Bains Jats hold Bains, Mardrs Khard and shares in Mozira fi, 
Shabdtpnr, Paritimesden, Chelle Bilew. Mfr pete Conde bi mit ¥ feat ed 
porsin the Nareshahr Tahsil, and Kandigolah, Mabaddipor end Sarno 
wal, vear the NE. border of the Jullandur Tofsll Nukumoudel bette 
Jara hold portions of Sundarpur and Kbojpur ih) the satie ‘tnhsil)) Tha 
Aldwolpur -Sircdhes are ‘Hsing Janta; whose anorator Maced donk n the 
Hoshiarpur District, 16 or 12 generations ago, and eebtled at Jal! i 
Sirhind) in the Nibha Sieve. ye TAL 
Bajwa Jats bold Bdjwa Kalan ond Khord in the. bet of Takai 
Bal Jate bold Bal Kohon and Navwa in Tohsil Nakodar and Aki 
that of Phillnur, a |. 
Baars Jats are found at Bangila and Umatpar in Tabi Phillaur aod 
in Txhail| -Nawaababr, Rera near Jullundor City, and Rimain 
Ghassanwall and Nirpur near Kartirpor, ‘The Chaudhris of ~ 
wore of ‘this Lip: h the ‘last rere one of them named: Tik 
married Bibi Hij Chandar, the gry hae ' 
of the Fatiala State She miccepaaa ob tees i | 
rty and his anthority, and fo 1474 A, Dy went to Patiala to -pop, 
ieee Mer ne fists into which that country bad fallen und 
paren pri Sibib Singh, ond eema fn praction to havedirecr 
istration almost upto the date of her death, 7 years 
Her ‘besthesindaw, Chahar Mul, who is said to bay 
__Sventnally. sicceeded her at Phagwira, tat in 1803 A.D. h 
rei deprived of: ‘fe by Ranjit Singh, who gare itin exchange to (Patel 
Ablowilin, The Ba Praepetgrs hare since been: i from F 
wita by the Kapurthala snthe ties, and! hard settled in the til 
| 2 Mahizin the’neigh British: Territerp. |. jy) |i allon 
: al Bi ig Nakodan, ap 


‘half’ Dunlatpér ax pr ine Pie 


= 
— 
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Bhillar Jat aro found as Hhillor in the Phillaur Tahsil, Bhillar inthe 
Rakodar pee and rs ae im that of Jaoflander. i Population. 

Biring or Biria "Jata old Jandhiti, Pirezpur,- “Hai Lalomezira and 
Nyamaaira in Tabstl Nawashohr, Varta gv who hold’ part of Chuk , Sat clane. 
Belga fo the game Talisil, are perhaps thik sacie, 

Birk Jats bold Birk and Jaijumazira in'the Phillacr Tahail, Birowal in 
that of Nawaghabr, and share in Bera in that uf Jullundar, Thoaa of 
Birk settled here trom Choharkhioa fn Gujrdnwils, in which district this 
clan of Jnte, there called Virk, is very nomerous, 600 or 650 (7) years 
see ware afterwards ditide! into 4 patti, the proprictors of one tf WEE, 

fond retitled al Nirwwil near Jhdaln: 

Bipate Jats hold Bopirwi and share in Jotowdl ond Bir Jetowdl in Taohail 

illanr, and hold half Prydgpie in Tehall Jottvdor. 

| Chdbit Jats hold Sangwil ood part of Nieimuddfipor in Jallondar Tehsil, 
Dirapor in Phillaur Taheil, Uhibil pear Mukandpur, half "Talwondi near 
Batram ani part of Chihil noar Mosspor in Nawash«br Toheil, “. 

Chhokar Jats hold Chiokuran Turan, two-thirds Pasla and parta of Jetowil, 
Bf Jetowal and Moshampar in Phittsar Tabsil, Muooder in Nuwuahahr 
abd part of Bhoepdr in Joliundor Tabsil, 

| Chima Jate bold (uiua Kaldn and part of Chima Khord near Nirmahal, 
aod Chima Kalin and Khurd near Masini, all in the Phiilaur Tabail, 
‘Chitty Jate,‘a clan ussociated with thom fathe Gujranwdla District, bold 
two-thirds of Dhandowdl in Nakodar Tahail, 

Dadhri Jats hold Mubaddipur, Danlatpur, and Bhikhiwal of Fattebgarb in 
the bef of the Nawashabr Takeil, 

Deo Jats bold part of Rawilpur in Tahsi! Nawasbobr, part of Tut Shor 

| Singh In Tahai! Nakodar, and Larohi in Tahsi! Jolloadur. 

Diudda Jata hold Dhadda near Larcha in Tohail Jullundar, and at Dhadda 
Daclatpor, Dhadda Haripur acd Disdds Lehoa in Tahsil Nakodar, 

Dheai Jata hold the large villages of Kana Dhesian aod Sang Dhesian in the 
Phillaur Tahsil, and that of Raijar pear Jamaber in Jullundur, Tho 
ba saach in the Phillaur Tahail'nre named nfter the founders, Kana ond 

ho came from the neighbourhood of Dali about 150 years ago. 

Dhaltyal data hold Kangalwala and Enpowdl and shares in Sérmabel, 
Bakapur, Mansirpar, Sultinpur, and Naiohn fn the Phillaar Tahail, ebares 
in Dhaliwal, Bilochan, and KRankrah Kila in Nakodar, two pattie of Kila. 

| bakra fn Tallandur, ‘Nangal and shares ‘in Putumazira and Milpur in 
Nawashahr, They are ona of the predominant castes in the Ferosepore 
Diptrict and the adjoining Patiala and Nabha territory. 

Diilion Jats hold TDingréan Sutowdli and parts ‘of Hasan Mundah and 
Kishangarh in Jullondor Tahal, Bara acd partes of Jafirpor and Jalalpur 

Kalin in Nakodar Tabail and Mandi and part of Moshampur in tho 








Philiat Tahail, 
Dhiodan Jats bold Moren and Dhindan in tong Tahsil, Habps nooar-Mu- 
kandpur an t of ae near Awar i a NawWashahr Tabsil, and 
part of Priidaplet pd in Jollondur Ta 
Dorin} Tata hold Dosinj Kalin, Khoke wil, three-fourths of Pawikdern in 
the Phillaar Tahsil ond Dowinj and a share id Ehatkar Ealin in that of 
- | Mawashahr, At Pawidera they eay thay came fromthe Bangor 
8 8) the Ganja, bot do not know the exact locality, - 
v» | Dale or Dileo Jara hold! Partaporn, Khusrupar and one-fourth Mosampur 
+ OF in Tahal! Piiltacr, 
. . .,. | Garoha Jats bold Garcha, half Sal Kalin and -part of Malka in the Nawashahe 
DE Pahall, tind part of Thujab in that of Poilleue, 
~oeGariitwal Jute” Bold parte of Jafirpar ‘ond Kiabeah Kila in the Nakodar 
Tabail and Kot in that of Phillaur, 
e _ -° | | ‘The Goruyn Jats of Goraya, Surjs and Daliwil im the Phillsar Tabsil ara 
» Be ese 8") segarded aa a ib-division or family (a!) of the Dhillon Inte, 
- Goeal Jnte hold ftatinds, Sukar and Gosal all inthe Nawashahr Tabsil, 
nian” Eadie: Gi Inte prt two out of six pattie in Jamshor Tahail, acarere Gil half of 





“| Adbagil, and partof Kishangarh in the same Tabail, G of 

hitudgd niea “Khanpar ine ‘Nakodar Tabail, handra in Phillace Tahail and anes yp ites 
FEE A besed e Ebtrd ear Aworio Sawnshahr Tabasil. Mehammadan Gila hold Eadiag 
near Talwan in Phillaur. That they have been ecttled in thia district 

o) es ©) appenre froin thostatement of the Sindhus of Rarka Kalin thot they: ware 
pete se ee cee) Brothi there by Gl Tats « They arealso ono of the principal Jat ea in 


al ; the Ferozepore District, 
eo) ee Her Jute ure foand nt Horwhd Kotln Heesh’in the Nakodar Tahsil, nt. Padi 
tee © 8 | lapte and Kale in + gain lar pe op ar ae near Awar 
Re Te Yn the Nawashahr Tahail. Two-thirds of Alimpor in Jullandar Tabsil are 
elt Muuemee 2s held by Mahammadan Hes Jats, ag tgp te ty tne Nakodar Tabsil, a. vory 
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JoLionpur Dist, | Jats. [Parr A, 


CHAP. I,C. 


Jatelans, yi ves! 


Jaudher 
Janhal 


Jaya 
Jhangar 


Kang 


a 





old Jat village, heve no tradition of their firat settlement, 

they have hela thei for 1,000 years which must by wohistees ae 
meaning simply a of indefinite duration. 

wil Jata bold and shares in RusilpGr and Musepér in the 
awashabr Tahsil, and Lold Chitti and share in Khojpér in that of Jellan- = 





. 


. | Jandher Jats bold of Sarmastporin Jollundur Tahsil. At Talwandi 


+ | Kang Jats are found at Kang Sahibu and Kang in the north of the 


= 
. 
* 


. | Kélera Jats hold Khankhanan and Lakhpur in Tabsil Nawashabr. 


Jandher and U in the same Tahsil, they are Muhammadans, 
Janhal Jats hold Jandiéla, a viliage paying Rs, 11,000 Inod revenue, and 
Janbal, and share in Sinar Kalén Adhikalf in the Phillaur Tabeil, 
Mabalke (near Jandidla) in the Nakodar Tahail, 
(where they are styled Masand, as they are the agents of the Gora 
Anandpur for the receipt of the offerings made by bia disciples), and part 
“ ‘hold Jhaja Kaige end past of That bard in Tabsil Phillaur 
Thaja Jats a part a and 
Tt ot Oobimeeen te bear moet ycrmeen se Bea 
J Jats hold Mukandpur, Jagatpur, banrah Jhangar and three. 
fourths Laroka in rere) oa ; — 
Joffal and Kishan n that a ur, © jaégirdér of re 
of this family, is usually called Chaudhri, his family having 
position here before the Sikh conquest, when he took advantuge 
position to make himeelf master of the surrounding country, 


é 


a 
EE: 


dar Tabsil, K Chela aod Kang Jasea, Kalén and Khard 
Mirhjwate’ eal Dombaa in the 8. W, of the asme Tabsil, Kang J 
Phillaar, Kang near Rihon Kharkhuwal, and half the village of 
ia Nawashahr, and iu Jullandar Tahail Kalakhera, Kotli Baghbitan 
Sarmastpur are shared between them and other proprietors, Most of 
Sikh Sirdérs of the Nakodar Tahsil cithor belong to this gét, or 
connected with it by marriage when they established their authority there, 
Tara Singh Ghaiba, who was their leader at the time of the conquest, 
was himself of this race, and a native of Kangon the Satlej, where it is 
said 15 Sirdirs at one time resided ; but on the village being swept away 
by the river, they dispersed, and established thomselves in their separate 
jagtrs on both sides of the river, Kacg Jaasa was founded in the lands 
— swenained ae n ee Krad we They have « tradition that 
¥ originally came from Gar itothe Punjab, The found 
oon sy districta - Ke ench se rerio ss dab fees ) 
er Jata ho , Narpar, an tworthirds of Sirhél Kézién in the 
Nawashahr Tahsil, of Mithra in thas of Khan 
that of Nakodar and Nési in that of Julluudar. ant 


ed ad 





in the Jullandur Tahsil, | 


| Kéloa or Kala Jats hold Coakrils, Mastfapar Kélwéu and part of Aims, ; 






near Kartérpur 
gt aed ye rec ows —— with others at Pachhranga : 
Tahsil, aod Hindés o¢ Matafalla in Phillaur The ,er 
s modification of the last 3 ies a name is perk 
Kandhaula ate Wai aD 0 am , and Pan : 
in Tehsil Nawashahr and Kandbanin Kburd’ near "Bilze ee 
Khangitra Jats aoumazira, Ladhe aand of Semrist s 
Mahal in Tahsil Phillaur, Ganj parts rf and 
Khatkar Jats hold Mangowél, Khatkar Khurd and of Khéopér, Ab 


asettour. 
« | Kular Jate hold Kalar, Pattab and N 4 Nakodar Tahsil, ~ 
«| Kanar Jats bold Bur von pad in the - 


three-fourths Dhani Dbuadowal 
in the Phillaar Tahsi sok pent ot 


+ | Lalli Jats bold Lallian Kalin and Lallian Khurd or Khoda Lallian, acds 


| share in Nizimuddinpér, and hold the lacde of iim an 
hereditary caltivatora, all in the Jullundur Tabsil in that o 
gear 


hold Lallian ‘ t 
they t a Barapind, and there are also # few amonges the 
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] a — OO 
Lidbar 


Lidhar Jats hold Lidhran and Part of Ghigh in the Jallondar Tahail, 











Lidhar Kalin in that of Nawashahr, and Lidhar Khurd and Thalla in 
that of Fhillaur. The jigirdirs of Thalla are of this clan, Maha Singh 
of Lidhar, about 6 miles off, where family still holda property, having 
estnblished himself at Thalla when the Sikhs conqnered this . 

ve | Mahal Jata bold Mahal Gishlan, three-fiftha Kama, pte of Mahal Khord 

near Awar in the Nawnahabr Tabail, part of Mahal in the Phillaur Tabsil, 

and Eajab in the Jollundur Tahail, 

-) Mathi Jata hold Malthian Kalin and Kbord ond half Bilechan in Nokodar 
tee ag of Atta im that of Phillanr, aod part of Malhiin in that of 

ollondur, 

Main Jats hold Banga and Chak Mahi Das, and shares in Mazira Kalin in 
Tabsil Nawashohr, hold Katona in Phillaur, Udbowil, Bir Udhowil, and 

| One-third Baloki in the bs? of Tahail Nakodar, and one-sixth of Jamaber 
in Jollundur, The proprietors of Ranga settled thero from Manan in 

tke Bhatinds country, now belonging to Patiila, The founder, Chuhar 

Mall, wos a Saltani or Mona Jat, -¢, a follower of Sultdn Surwur, Hoe is 

taid to hove baon a contemporary of Guru Govind, and to have sequired 

Banga ord the neighbouring country by BD ny heer Ho held 60 or 70 

Villages, for which he paid revenne to i, Sirdir Dharm Singh of 
ne took the country about Bunga from him and from the Kotgarh 

Sirdir, 

Chak Mahi Daa in Nownshahr and Tutamazirs in the Hoshiarpur Kandhi 

| were founded by Mahi Die and Deoréj, two brothers of the Min git 
originally from Dhdda in Hoshidrpor, who got the land from Adina Beg, (1) 

There are said to have been originally 12 Man Jat villages near Baloka tho 

ple of whom left the noighbourhood, Some o 
taken jars acrona the Sutlej, and the existing village was eottled by 
Man Jata from that place and Ardine from Alowal near Nakodar, 

-| Mander Janta bold Shojéwalptr, Ramochok and Chak Mander, and part of 
Gohimectari in Tahsil] Nawashahr, 

Mathon Jats hold Réewali and Sitalpur in Jullondur Tobsil, part of Baga in 
Nokodar Tabsil and part of Bidapur in that of Phillanr, 

Mulana Jate (Mohammadans) hold Burj Sherpur, Jodhuwal, Mithewél and 
Mallikwiil in the bet of Tahasil Nawashabr, 

Nahal Jats hold Nahalan and Wilike in the Jullandor Tabsil, Adhi in that 

of Nakodar wnd part of Nihal near Nirmahal in that of Phillaor, 

Nigre Jats bold Kohila in Tahsil Jallundor, Jabowalin Tahsil Nawa. 
ahahr, and Nagra, near Bilga in Tahail Phillanr, 

NijjarJotahold one pafti of Ju meher, Nijran, Goindpur, Korali, Pindori Nij- 
ran, Kathir, Masunyin and Diydnatpur, all in Tahail Jullundar, the last 

| four villages adjoining the Hoshiirpur border, 

Nipaél Janta hold Lallawdl, Maliwila and Mundi Ensu in the 8, W, of the 
Nakodar Tahsil, 

See Junta hold Gaomtdla, Gamtali and Sagerpor, all near Bilgs in Tubsil 
Phillanr, 

Pinion Jats hold Bhiromazira, Bhiklf, Pivian, Jindwl, Nagre aod 
Part of Musepur, all in the Nawashahr Tahsil, 

+| Hai Jata hold Raiwil and Norpur inthe W. of Tahail Nakodar and Lail 

in Tahsil Phillaar, 

Hann Jsta hold Sorhéla, Bhirmazira, Bahromdzara and two-thirds of 
Jassumazira in the 8. W. of Tahail Nawashobr, 

Randhiwa Janta hold Randhiwa, Saidowal, Hariptr and part of Sing! 
Jdgir in the Phillaur Tahasil, Randhawa ar? sesdoed Tepir in Jollondor 
Tahsil, and at Norpirin the nme Tobsi!, Mohammadan Randhdwas, 
with other Muhammadan Jats hold as tenante of the ur Guru, 

Rera Jats bold Reru and three-fourths of Lagdri (from which Hery wee 
settled) in the bet of the Nakodar Tahsil. sd came to Lagiri from 
Kandhaila near Delht, and claim descent from Tinwar Béjpdta, 

-| Sard Jate hold Sari Jandy Sarai (when half the Property belongs to 

Muhammadan Jais of this race and half to Hindi), and Part of Hasan 

Manda, near Kartarpur, also Kot Khurd, near the J ullundor Cantonment, 

in the Joltundur Tehsil ; Motipir, Chak Chelo and a share in Jaldlpor 

Kalin iu that of Nakodar, and part of Sirapur in that of Nawnshahr, 












} The Settlement Rees deny in 1851-A,D., saya that this ocecrred 200 years hich in eo 
reyeat ain This ia fair iltuatretion of ihe way in which percda of ng vary great duration 
as ae instance came under Mr. Harklay's notice a4 Talwan, Then Kot Badal Kiam was sald to 

bare been purchased the Paihia founder from the Mani Ful ta of Shamshabad 400 years aro. Oni 
f d eteneed ft thw y deed on : ' prodused ye 
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Singhs 
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+ | Bamré Jats hold the large village of Samrai, Machhiina one of the three 
paftis of the adjoining village of Pindori, in the Phillacr Tahail, 
+ | Sangera Jata hold the large village of Bilge and Pharwila in the Phillaor ? 
st eee Shankar, Sirin Sidikpor ond Talwandi Sangera in that of 
+ | Mahote Jats hold Barapind Kulaita (one out of twelve petfis being held & 
by Ardins), Rorka Kbord, Dhulaita, Phalpote, Chak Sahibu, Chak Indhian 
- and one-fifth of Atta and some land in Katbiwal, all in the sume neigh- 
bourhood in the Phillaur Tabail, This inthe largest croap of villages of 
the same Jat clan to be found in the District. Wheo the Imper 
authority was overthrown in thie Doib, Guléh Singh of Barapind 
appropriated the revenues end built « fort, and his family held posena- 
sion as jigirdira until A. D, 1806 (8, 1869) when Ahinwalin Sirdir 


confiscated the jdgir, Soe further, H Gazettcer, : 

| Bidbu Jats hold Manikpor and Sidhudn in Nakodan share in Bilochan and in 

anager, and held one of the pa‘tisof Malsiin in the samo Tahsil, They 

hold Bidho Muteaddi, Sidhu Hari Singh ond Jaga Singh in Phillaur 
Tehsil, all near Nirmahal, of Garhi Mahan Singh in the same 
Tahsil, half the village of Talwandi and part of that o Pinomazira in 
Nawashabr; Kudowal, Tajpir, Bhagwioptr aad s share in Khojkipur in 
Jullundor, and Muhammadan Sidhis share in Dardowan, Khojpir nnd 
Hhogpur in the same Tabail and hold Kamalpir in Noakeodar Tahsil, 
Those of Manikpur say that the first settlora, an unelo and a nephew, 
came 400 years ago from Phil Mahrij, the origins! seat of the 
clan whence hare sprang the relgning howsea cf Patiala, Jind and 
Nabha, and that the sons of the former founded Manikpur and Sidhuin 
in thin District, while the latter founded two villages near Dingnagar. 
The Sidho Jats claim descent from the Bhatti BAjpate of Jaionlmer, 

«« | Bindha Jute are found at Burka Kalin, Attiin Phillaur, Sindboin and q 


Bikha in Nowashahbr, Alichsk in Jollondur, and aa sharers in Khatkar 
Kalin, Sidfin ond Mahmidpur in Navwashahr, Moshampor in Phillaur. 
and Talwand] Salem and Jalilpor Kalin in Nakodar. In Thong alen, 
the family of Dal Singh, a }igirdir who crossed the Batlej and burnt 
the Ladbiina cantonment in 1845, in the abeence of the British tring 
in the field ngainst the Sikhs, and who was in consequence deprived of 
his jdgir are in possession of the lands acquired by him, 

Atthe large village of furka Kalin they say that they migrated from 
the south to the Minjba, and from 200 to 300 years ago, when the Pathdns 
had dispossessed the Manj Rajpéta of the ‘country, they settled hore 
from Thattiin in the Amritanr District, The villaze formerly belonged 
to Manj Bajptita and Gil Jata, and the latter brought in the Bindhiis to 
take the place of tho Rajpits, It now belongs entirely to Sindhds, 
neither Rajpita nor Gil Jats remaining. aa 

«| Sater Jats hold Sotar, one-third of Pali Unchhi, and part of Mates 
ie 






Tehsil Nawashabr and part of Mansurpdér in Taheil Phillanr, 

«+ | SGnar Jnte hold Sinar Khord and parta of Sdnar Kalin and Since 
Tatér in Taheil Phillanr. 

++ | Singha or Sanga Jats hold Jandu Singha in tohsil Jullundor, mart 
Singhs Jdgir ond Singha Khard in tohafl Phillour, where there are. 
a few families in Dosanj Kalin, and part of Shahsbpér near Jadal ; 
tahsil Nowashahr, a... 

+ | Sode Jata hold Pakhrodi near Jidala and parts of Bodidn, Malka and 
Norpir Lakba, all near Awar in taheil Nawaabohr, a 

| Sohal Jats hold Athaniah and Sohalpir, half of Adhogil and part ¢ 
Desulpir in the Jollandor Tabsil, Sohal in that of Nakodar, part of 
Atta in that of Phillaur, and part of Chak Bilga in that of Nawashahr 

- | Théodf Jats hold Daglatpir Thindign, two-thirds Padhdins and part of 
hig Khurd in the Nawashakr Tabsil, and Pilran in that of Phil- 


+ | Upal Jate hold Kat, half of Bukhira ond of Mahmidpér in tahsil 
Nawashabr, both Upals near Nirmahal and Upal near Bilga and 
ac Phabawin in tahgil Phillaur, ond part of Bidspind in tahsil 

ullundar, 

eo» | Uta) Jota hold Khordpur and Fattahpur near Adampur in tahail Jollan- 

ibe and Petra Meese Jidala in tnhsil Nawnashahr, ft 
"hey sny «ir ancestor ar uired the village of Birk by service, 

«+ | The Bharaioh (known in Guirénweain er) Varaich) hold Bini Bharaich fn the 
Nakodar Tahsil, At Sarai in Phagwira they hold one out of 4 pattis, 
and say that their ancestor came from Gujeduwila District, and re- 
ceived m jipir for service rendered ta the Kapurthala State, He : 
wards acquired proprietary rights which his descendants now hold, 


SS SST, 
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- The following clans it will suffice to name, as being less im- CHAP.1,C. 
portant in this District :— Population. 
Atkar, Ritar, Hindal, Lodhar (M). Pariwal, Jat clans. 
Arakh. | Chohar, Hoti. Mandi, Rnsanda, = 
Bade. Dahar. Hundal. Manddhir (M). Sadhinn, 
Babi, Dhab, Juli. Mangat (M). Sidhre, 
Ubandal, Jamear, Mannan,  ‘Sahi, 

Bareh, Dhanda, Jitu, Mann. Saini, 
Baryal (M), Dhani, Juwanda, Mann, Sherian (M), 
Bachhre, Dhandwir, Kajla, Mehat (M). Sin, 

Dhod, Kala Singha, Makhe, Sindhar, 
Rath, Dhotar, Kama, Mokhlo. Sumal, 
Bhagwai (M), Dhug. | Kandhila, Mina, Surdnof, 
Bhangu, Dial, Kakke, Mindi. Takkhar, 
Bharola. (M), Diihrah, - Kbalk, Nara. Taméni, 
Bhedi (M), Gadri, Kharwar, Nathi, Taji, 
Bhogan, Garola. Khia, Nihing (M), Thattials, 
Bhat, Golan, Khotar. Nirwan, Tind, 
Bilagan. Ghagh, Khiinkban. Pander. Tindwir, 
Biala. Goreb, Eunjar, Pansota (M). Totin, 
Bowal, Guron, : Pathar, Tut. 
Biddhan, Giuti, Lese (M). Potash, Ting, 
Bale, Habra. Landhre, Papaich, Urapiri, 

The only sreinacrely Musalmin tribe of Jats which is notice. _MomIméa 
able is the ae or Kohja who holds the five villages of Kauja, purrs $4, 
Dhurial, Nangal Fida, Alamgirpur and Kotla Kanja in the north of 


dullundur Tahsil where the Kingra cho enters the District, sharing 
the last of these with Ariins. They say their ancestor was a giant, 
who accompanied Sultin Mahmid of Ghazni in one of his invasions 
and settled down here as he liked the country. His name was 
Ali Muhammad, or Manji, and he was nick-named Koh-cha, or 
little mountain, on account of his size. The change from Koh-cha 
to Kauja or Kohja is simple." That they are true Jats is shown 
hy their intermarrying with Jats only. Marriages between members 
of the same g/toccur, but they will not marry near relatives such 


_ as cousins, though the Muhammadan religion favours such mar- 


ria The 5 villages are all said to have been settled from Khera, 
now a deserted site (‘Aeh) in the neighbourhood. 


_ Six other clans (Sim, Sadhi, Arak, Sin, Dhanoeand Khunkhun) other ata. 
claim to be of Arab descent, and so originally Muhammadans. The salmin Jats 
r Muhammadan Jats were converted at various times since the 
of Akbar. The Muhammadan Jats of Nawashahr say their 


“ancestor was one Mahr Mathi, who ruled at Patti, in the Kasir 
‘Tahsil. His descendants became Muhammadans in the reigns of 


Akbar and Alamgir, about which time, too, they came into this part 
of country in search of pasturage for their cattle, as their old home 
had become too narrow for them. According to their account, they 
came vid Sultinpur, Jullundur, and Phagwara, and crossed the Beis 
at the Naushahra ferry, a rather circuitous route. The Nakodar men 
‘Say they came from the Ferozepore District, some in Sikh times, 
some previously, They can give no account of their early history. 


\) When Babar had taken Malot (in Hoshiirpor) in 1526, Dilawar Ehin joined tim in 
nbow coming on by Saltdnpur and Kochi, This Kochi is ae Km 
which lies inthe direct line between Sultinpur aud Malot, (Erekiue’s Memoirs of Babar, 

London, 1526, p. 296), 
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CHAP. I, ¢. Though the Jats do not attach such importance to their 


Population. Zenealogies as the Rajptits do, their mirdsis are always able to trace 
Jat charac. ©2Ch family a number of generations back, and the practice of 


teristics, erecting jateras in commemoration of an ancestor, at which certain ~~ 


ceremonies are performed after the birth of a son, tends to keep up 
a knowledge of their ancestry. These jateras are generally mere 
mounds of earth or sundried bricks, but when a family can afford 
it, # masonry structure or a small tank is sometimes substituted, 
Where the family has emigrated from its original home, they serve 
to keep the fact in the recollection of its members, 


Amongst Hindu and Sikh Jats, the rule prohibiting marriage 
between persons of the same family name or gét, tends to maintain 
the permanence of the gét sub-divisions, by rendering it impossible 
for amember of one gét to enter another except by adoption, and 
sometimes preserves the memory of a new gét having branched off 
from an older one, the members having always on this account 
abstained from intermarrying. Muhammadan Jats, though, as 
noticed in the case of the Kauja Jats, less strict in observing the 
rule against intermarriage between members of the same got, are 
so far influenced by the rule that when a member of another git 
settles in a village, where he is allowed to succeed to property in 
consequence of marriage, he continues to belong to his original gét. 
This is one of the many survivals of practice originally rendered 
necessary by the laws of Hindu society. 

The Jat of the Jullundur District is in no way inferior to his 
brethren elsewhere. As has been well said of t us tribe: “His 
manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild freedom 
which marks the races of our frontier mountains. But he is more 
honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than they. 
Sturdy independence indeed and patient vigorous labour are hig 


strongest characteristics. He is independent and he is self-willec Hi 


but he is reasonable, peaceably inclined if left alone, and not 


cult to manage” (Census Report, 1881, L, 221). But a Jat ism ch 


better as a servant than a master. The innate boorishness of the 
Jat is seen at once when he is asked to provide a pair of bullocks 
togoastage. Tiiri Singh Ghaiba knew his tribesmen well when 
he said a “ Jat’s nose reached to Mooltan, and that if he lost a 
es for any offence, there would still be enough remaining, 
plying that he was a stranger to shame” (Prinsep’s Ranj 
Singh, p. 209, Note). There is no form of crime to which the Jats 
as a whole, are addicted, but certain villages as has already been 
said are strongly suspected of female infanticide. 
The Bajpétr, The Réjptits are the third most numerous section of the 
aeeer os Oes padh esta following the Ardins, at a long distance, as they have 
ess than a third of their numbers. As will be seen from the 
figures in Table 15 they are mostly Muhammadans. The Réjpiits 
formerly held a more important position in the District than the 
do now, and they in many ways preserve the traditions of their 
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former pre-eminence. Their principal estates have the large area 
which generally distinguishes old estates held by important bodies 
of proprietors from those subsequently formed in waste or con- 
y  fiscated lands, though in many cases some portion of these estates 
has passed into the hands of proprietors of other castes. Their 
= own tradition is that under the emperors of Delhi, prior to the 
Sikh contest, the Jullundur Doéb was divided into 3 parganas, 
33% held by Riijpiits, 1} (Mahilpur, Budipind and Garha) by Jats, 

and 1 (Jullundur) by Pathans. 


As the Muhammadan Rajpiits are converts from Hinddism, 
they follow some Hindu customs. Some keep Hindu Brahmans 
who assist at marriages, on which occasions certain Hindu customs 
are especially followed. Among them may be mentioned, making 
a square of flour, applying henna to the hands and feet, the giving 
of presents by the maternal relations of the bride and bridegroom, 
stamping the wall of the house with the open hand after immersion 
in rice-water, anointing the bridegroom, fastening charms attached 
to a bracelet of coloured thread on the right wrists of the bride 
and bridegroom, putting a fringe of flowers over the bridegroom’s 

‘ face, and cutting off a piece of a jhand tree (if available, if not, of 
a ber), when the bridegroom mounts his horse. 


: The Rajpits are most numerous in Jullundur and Nawashahr, 


ofthe tribe. In Jullundur, the Réjptit villages form a broken line 
round the Tahsil, being most numerous in the north-east, and least 

so in the south and south-east. In Nawashahr, Rajptits are found 
everywhere in force, except in the north-west third of the Tahsil, 
where they are scantily represented : Et are most numerous 

_ along the east border, and old bank of the Sutlej where the long 

___ Villages lie partly in the up-lands and bastiy in the Bet. In 
rhillaur, they are more scattered, but here too, many estates on 
the old bank of the river are owned by Réjprits. In Nakodar, this 
tribe is found mostly in the south-west, but has some villages in 
the north-east, on the Bein, nor far from some Phillaur “Rajput 










_ The Ghorewthas are found in the greatest number in the south 
and east of the Nawashahr Tahsil, as well as in the adjoining 
Garhshankar Tahsil of Hoshiirpur, but they also hold estates in 
the east of the Phillaur Tahsil, and the Grand Trunk Road between 
Phagwira and Phillaur may be regarded asa roximately the 
boundary between them and the Manj Réjpits. They are proprie- 
tors or A io ay ik of Rahon, Nawashahr, Gunachaur, Jidala, 
Awar, Baglaur, Hion, Kamim, Nauhra, Apra, Massani, Indina and 
other places of less importance. 

The Nawasbahr and Phillaur Ghorewshas give almost the same 
account of their arrival in this country. In Sambat 1130 or 1131, 
two brothers, Ahwiha or Hawéha and Kachwéha, sons of Raja 


the Tahsils nearest the hills, which contain more than two-thirds 4 
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Purser 3, 36, 
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CHAP.I.C. Min, came from Kot Kurmin or Kurwin on a pilgrimage to, | 
Population. Jawai Mukhi. Near Arik or Rékh, a plaee in Ludhi , close 


ro ‘0 Rupar, they met Shahibuddin Ghori, who was then the 
whe Hajpets ruling monarch, They had a fine horse which they presented to © 
the king, who, in return, gave each as much country as he could 
ride round ina day, Hawéha took this side of the Sutlej, and a 
Kachwiha the other side; and at night-fall, the former threw 
down his spear (sela), where is now the village of Selkiina, to 
show the limit of his domain; while the latter marked the s 
he had arrived at by his bracelet (tangan), on the site of the 
resent village of Kanganwil, After this Kachwéha returned to ' 
daipur, but Hawdha stayed here and held both territories. 


The accounts of the suecessors of Hawéha are very various. 


A. According to one version, furnished to Mr. Barkley 
by Suleman Khan of Réhon, the successors of Raji Hawéha, for 
13 enerations all entitled Raja, were Sirinaur, Sirikand, Markand, 
Baddeo, Rajeswar, Tekhmangal, Lohar, Utho, Jaspél Prithi, 
Padam, Mall and Bin. Réjé Bin was the father of Rand Rajpal, 
and of Bhinsi. From these the following géts are descended :— 


Rajpdél—the descendants of Réna Rajpal, the son of Réjé 
Bhin. Of this gét are the Ghorewéhas of Réhon and Shekhomazfrn, 
and those of Saroha Simli, Mukandpur and Gag in the Garhshankar 
Tahsil and of Bairsian, Kunail, &e, 


Bhinsi—descended from 4 brothers Rina Rip Chand tt 
Chand, Sartip Chand and Partéb Chand, who ware dassehadd wean 
Bhin. Of this gé! are those of Garhshankar, Hion, Gunachaur, 
and Bhin. | 

Sard—those of Katgarh, Balachaur, Banah, Taunsa 
Rail: the Raho Réjptits do not know the origin of this ee ; 

Rana Udho, the ancestor of the Rajptits of Ré&hon was in tho 
7th generation from Rani Rajpal (the successive generations being 
Ajeo, Lakho, Nai, Siso, Jham, Pakho and Udho, all entitled Bénky 
His ancestors are said to have come from Kot Karwin, ne Be 
Jaipur, and he himself came from Kotgarh in the Garhshankar 
Tahsil to Shekhomazfra, and thence to Udhowéal in the bef near 
Rahon. He and his sons, all of whom have descendants in Réhon, 
continued Hindts. If the conquest of Rihon was effected by him 
or by his sons, it must have been comparatively recent, as 
Sulemin Khan of Rihon from whom Mr, Barkley had the genes 
alogy, and who was in 1878 about 70 years of age, was but ten 
generations from Udho (Pahlwin, Mansiir Khin, Mahmid Khén, 
T'éj Khin, Bila Khin, Saif Khiin, Roshan Khin, Didu Khén 
Hassan Khén, Sulemén Khin), : 

B, The account given by Mr. Purser (8, 86) is that Rj 
Hawiha’s descendants founded 9 chhat (a fa a seit: 
which is not clear), and 12 makdn, and sub-divided into 12 muhi, 
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called, according to Nawashahr tradition, after the sons of 
Uttam, the fourteenth in descent from Hawiha. There was a 
thirteenth brother who became a Kalandar, a Muhammadan 
ascetic. The Phillaur Ghorewéhas say Jaimal, their ancestor, 
had 13 sons after whom the muhis are called. They are the 
following :— 


Rajpal found in Nawashahr. Dip found in Nawashahr and 
Sedsiir fonnd in Nawashahr and Ludhisina. 
Umballa, Main found in Ludhiana. 
Bbhimsi found in Nawashahr, Rajpér found in Hoshidrpur, 
Phillaur and Garhshankar, Salkho found in Ludhiana. 
Sari found in Garhshankar. Aji found in Hoshidrpur, 
Eahupél found in Nawashahr. Bhap found in Umballa, 
Jai Chand found in Nawashabr § Ladhdé found in Umballa. 
and Phillaur. 


Of these names only 1—4, 7 and 8 agree with those given by the 
Nawashahr Ghorewihas. The latter mention one Sahn Chand, 
who is probably the same as Sahnpél. Some of the Ghorewthas 
remained Hindis, but most of them gradually were converted 
to Islim, principally in the reign of Aurangzeb. The Nawashahr 
men say their real clan is Koslal, those of Phillaur say Koshash, 
and that Ghorewaha is only the name of a sub-division (al) of 
the clan (gét). The former are contented to say that the horse 
given by the brothers was a very fine one; the latter assert it was 
the offspring of a river-horse and an ordinary terrestrial mare. 


The nine chhat of the Ghorewihas above mentioned are 
Garhshankar, Punim, Sarowa, Simli, Gunachaur, Karim, Ratenda, 
Réhon and Hfin, of which the first four are in the Garhshankar 
Tahsil of Hoshitrpur, and the others in this District. The twelve 

_ makdn are Matewiira in Ludhiina, Samundra and Biram ur in 
_ Garhshankar, Judéna in Phillaur, Bahrim, Awar, Bhin, Kahma, 
Karihi, Bakhlaur, Jiidla and Bhaura in Nawashahr. The Jats say 
that a chhat is an important tribal centre and the makénan inferior 
one. In the darbir ata marriage the mindsis used to get a certain 
gratuity for each chhat of which the tribe could boast and half as 
much for each makdn; Re. 1 per chhat and annas 8 per makdn. 
The chhat and makdn thus measure the dues paid to mirdsis at a 
marriage of the member of a tribe or gét. The more important 
the gét, the more would be the number of chiats and makdns and 
the more expensive the mirisi’s fees. They are said to have 
reached Rs. 11 per rhhat. Mr. Barkley was given the Ghore- 
waha chhat as Garhshankar, Rihon, Kanain, Punim, Simli, Mir 
Jabhar (family of mirdsis), Miin Amfr Ali Shah (Pir of Garhshankar), 
Pir Hassan Johtays of Rihon. Thus a chhat does not necessarily 
imply a place but only a name, whether of a place or person in 
honour of which or whom the mirdsfs get fees at marriages. 


It is very difficult to disentangle from this jumble of Réjpiit 
- legends the real truth as to who the Ghore actually are, 
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In the first place itis necessary to point out that if Kot Kurmin is 
identified as is usually done with the modern Udaipur, consider- 
able difficulty arises, as the Kachwahas (which the Ghorewihas 


ats @Pparently claim to be) did not belong to Udaipur but to Jaipur. 


The Gh 
wiba Hajpita 


A possible explanation is, as Mr. Purser sug gests, that Kot Kurmin 
is only a general name for the seat of the Kachwihas, kwrma and 
kachwa both meaning tortoise (Tod I. 323). The statement that 


their real clan is Koshal shows that the Ghorewéhas are epics 
conc 


to the Jaipur Rajpits who claim “ descent from Cush, the se 

son of Rima, King of Koshila, whose bad de was Ayodhia, the 
modern Oude;” and this agrees with the Réhon tradition given 
above, 


Assuming that Udaipur is only a popular mistake for Jaipur, 
we have still two main difficulties. First, as to the date of the 
Ghorewtha conquest. As mentioned above Riné Udho is only 10 
generations from Mr. Barkley’s informant who was about 70 in 
1878. He cannot therefore have lived before 1530 A.D. nor 
ean Raja Réjpél have lived much before 1330. 


The 14 generations more back to Riji Hawtha bring us 
to about 1070 which corresponds with the date Sambat 1130 
actually assigned to his meeting with Shahdbuddin: but Shahab- 
uddin’s first invasion of India was not till 100 years after that 
date, It remains then an open question whether the Ghorewshas 
established themselves in this district in the 11th, 12th, or 14th 
century. It seems at any rate certain that the division of the 
country took place while they were still Hinds. The proprietors 
of Gunachaur were (when Mr. Barkley wrote in 1878) 12 gener. 
ations from one Rai Kallu who became a Musalm and took 


the name of Kaméluddin. His brother Kanju is the ancestor of 
the Rajpits of Shebhopur Baglaur who have remained Hindéas 


These two brothers are said to be sons of the Partib Chand, 


mentioned in the account of the Bhinsi gé¢, but are perhaps further 


removed from him. 


The second question is: How did the Kachwéhas ever ret 


into this District. Pandit Mahdraj Kishen, once Extra Assistar 


Settlement Officer in Jullundur, and subsequently Member “oft 


Council in Jaipur, informed Mr. Purser that the Ghorewthas are 
quite unknown there. Mr, Barkley, in his notes on Jullundur, 
points out that the Ghorewiha “bards or genealogists, who 
still pay them periodical visits, reside at Kotah and Bindf, in 
Réjpuitina.” Now the Kotah Bindi Réjptits are not Kachwiha 
but Hiards, and, though the resemblance between Hard and Hawdha, 
and between Hird and the first two syllables of Ghorewdha is not 
to be over-looked, still in the Ain-i-Akbari the Ghorewdhas are 
entered as such, and there is nothing to show when or how achange 
from Hird to Ghorewsha occurred, so that the resemblance of 
names, though noteworthy, is not worth much more, 
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Mr. Purser thinks that the Ghorewshas are probably not CHAP. C- 
Kachwahas, but Chauhins, a tribe of whom the Hérés area sub- Population. 
division, (1) It has already been noted that the date ascribed to Pe 
the meeting with Shahibuddin is 100 years before that monarch’s waha Réjpéts, 
first invasion of India. Tod (II. 420), speaking of the Hiri 
chronicles, notices that all the tribes of the Chauhéns antedate 
their chronicles by a hundred years. (2) The story of as much 
land being given to the two brothers as they could ride round in a 
day is only a repetition of the Bindf legend concerning Manak 
Rae, who was the 6th of the Chauluin race, and is, perhaps, the 
same as Rija Min, who the Ghorewihas say was “the 6th in 
descent from Kiisa, son of Rém Chundar.” Moreover, the strange 
origin of the steed given to Shah#buddin, as related by the 
Phillanr Ghorewihas is not peculiar to it. There is a Bundi tale 
concerning a charger of a Khichf chief “which owed his birth to 
the river-horse of the Par and a mare of the Khichy chieftains ;" 
and in the same tale’ mention is made of the wondrous horse of 
Rae Dewa, the Hiri chief, who lived in the reign of Sikandar 
Lodi (1488 to 1517) (Tod II. 422-423). (3) The Chauhiins also 
have chhat and makdn as mentioned above of the Ghorewithas. 

Mr. Purser thinks it more hkely that the Ghorewthas are Chauhins 
than that they are Kachwihas. The two tribes may have got 
mixed up in the bard’s recitals on account of both being’ present 
at the great battle fought by the united Rajpits under Pirthf Raj 
agaist Shaluibuddin, near Taraori, a little north of Karnal, in 
1193. It isto be remarked that Kachwiha went back to Rajputina, 
which though not inconsistent with the Ghorewihas being Kach- 
withas,—for if they are Kachwéhas, they were so long before the 
time of Shahdbuddin,—would still seem to point to a collateral and 
not direct connection with the Kachwéha. It is also quite possible 
that Kachwitha and Khichihave got confounded. The Khichis and 
_ Hiards are both said to be descendants of Ménak Rie (Tod II. 411 
_ and 419). Mr. Purser thinks the Ghorewsihas may be a branch of 
the Chauhiins, but that they did not eome from the main body of 
at tribe, which is found in Ambélla and Karnil; as, if they did, 
‘they would probably call themselves by the more dignified name 
‘of the tribe, and not by that of a clan, but came in a more strai ght 
Ime from Hiansi and Hisar (a tract of country possibly ed 
_ Harfina after the Hiris), probably moving up the Ghaggar river. 
Hiansi or Asf is stated by Tod (II. 411 and 419) to have been 
founded, or at least acquired, by Andraj, a progenitor of the Haris, 
who derive their name from his having lost (hard) this fortress to 
Mahmid of Ghazni, about 1022, Even now there is a Chauhién 
colony in Hissir on the lower Ghaggar, separated by the Tanwar 
Rajputs from the main body of its tribe. Some further notice of 
this clan will be found in the remarks about the Mahtons. The Territory 
territory in the Jullundur Dodb of which the Ghorewshas made reesgety ee 
phassacives masters, is, according to the tradition preseryed by Mr. mest 
Barkley, said to have been bounded by those of th Jaswal, Manj, 


Manj, 
Puree, a ay, 
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and Naru Rijptits, and this is confirmed by the Ain Albari in 
which they appear as proprietors of the Darda » Rahimabad and 
Sankar Banot (supposed to be Garhshankar) mahals as well as of . 
Bijwira in the heart of the Naru country. Of these, the Dardak “¥ 
mahal seems to have comprised all their territory in the Jullundur 
District, and the other three, the aggregate revenue of which was 
less than three-fourths that of the ardak mahal, are all probably 
to be looked for in the Hoshitrpur District. The local tradition 
represents the Dardak parganah as having contained 735 villa 
and extending on the east beyond Balachaur to the Sutlej] near 
Rupar, and on the west to Salkiina on the road from ihon to 
Plillaur, Apra, Ludina, and Kulthan near Phagwira. On the 
north-east it was bounded by the Befn, and on the north it ineluded 
Hion and Bahram which then included the area of the present 
village of Pharala. Garhshankar was a separate parganah. The 
name is said to mean “ habitation of the dhak tree” (Butea frondosa), 
which forms the natural jungle of this track. The vowel in dhak 
is here pronounced short, but this derivation is possibly a mere 
conjecture, though it is favoured by the absence of any place which 
could have given the name of Dardhak to the pargana, Réhon, a 
brick-built town on a sort of promontory projecting from the high 
bank into the lowlands of the Sutlej, which has been raised high { 
above the adjoining country by the accumulated debris of centuries, 
must always have been the capital of the Dardhak country, and 
when the Ghorewthas acquired a place of such natural strength 
their authority over the whole tract must have been consolidated 
and made secure, though the account of their traditions alread 
given makes it probable that they had long previously established 
themselves in important positions in the neighbouring country, 
The house of Rahmat Khan, Zaildér, who is the sole representative 
of one of the six sons of Ring Udho, is marked as a fort in the 
District map—the other fort there shown having been that occupied 
by the forces of Government under the Sikh rule, and probably 
aso under the Delhi empire, which is now the site of the Police 
Station, District School, and other public buildings, | 
Most of the Rajpiits of Réhon are said to drink their asul pani, @ 4 
the name here given toa draught of post or concoction of p oppy. & 
heads (oda), and the same name is mentioned in Tod’s Réjasthan 
as given to draughts of opium in Réjpdtdna. Mr. Barkley preserves 
the name of Sulemin Khanas an honourable exception to this 
ractice. A good many of this tribe are still Hindiis, not only at 
vihon, but at Jidala in the east, and Shekhupur in the west of 
Nawashahr, besides other villages. Even the Muhammadans keep 
Hindu Brahmans and bards to whom they give presents on occa- 
sions of marriages. and deaths, hey also observe various other 
Hindu customs, 


_ The Manj villages are now much scattered. They are found 
principally in the north-east, south-east end south-west of 











— 


Jullundur, in the south-west and north-east of Nakodar, and along CHAP. 1. 
the river in Phillaur. The Manj Réjpiits trace their descent from popalation. 


Manj. 
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the Bhatti Réjpits, and were at one time the dominant race 
* throughout the south-west of the District and also on the opposite 
‘side of the Sutle] in the districts of Ludhiina and Ferozepore. 
The following account of their genealogy was given to Mr. Barkley 
from memory by Amir Khan, a brother of one of the lambardirs 

of Ghirka sah Romane 3,100 years after Krishna, from whom he 

was 26th in descent, had 84 sons, among whom were Tavesar, 
ancestor of the Tunwars, Ras Tavas, ancestor of the Taonis 
of Ambila, and Bisal, ancestor of the Bhatis. Rana Jundal, the 

7th m descent from Bisal, ruled Bhatner. His son, Achhal founded 
Jaisalmer. From him are descended the Manj and Bhatti tribes— 


ACHHAL, 
JAGPAL, 
Cia fies: 
Moi, Bhatt. 
5 One of the descendants of Manj, in the 9th generation from 


Achhal, was Mokhal, who founded Athur His four sons and their 
descendants are shown in the following pedigree :— 








ore 





| 
Pees Wairsi® ancestor Udhasi (died Mailei, whose 
| of the Nawib of without issne). descendants hold 27 
Tulsi Dasor Kot Ien Khan, places including Malsiin, 
Shekh Chacho. 


| | : 
Rai Ka'le Rai Jit Jngraon Jalal Khan, Nasirde Hamirde and 3 other 
(founded (foonded (founded | (@ villages). (G villages), sous, 
 Talwandi). Talwan). Jagrion), Molira “~~ ———=- = 
" Khan (founded Tho Barapind, 
Jalalnbud). 














che Sn I ) 
Kamr: tiated Abmad (founded Mahmiid (foonded Shinde (founded 
 Giirka), Ehanpor, near = Darydper Bagote = Jagréon near 
ad Aprn)}, near Jollundar), Aliwalper), 
‘ats 
ae Khan. 
Rustam Khan, 
lL 
‘| ——— 
| 
By his wife Batto, By ar pees wife, 


aa . (eae ee aeae Rereee 
esas: (patti Sikandar (patti Lakho $ Brahm Rasol Khon. Mahmid Jiwe Khan, 
Awal Khan), Doim Eban), (patei Lakho). Khan, Khan. 
 _ () Phe traditions of Nakodar aod Malsién show that Mr. Barkley's informant t 


Juirai and Wairsi, the latter boing the father of Shekh Chacho andthe ancestor of the Manj 
‘Rijpéts of this Dodb, and the former the ancestor of the Nawib of Kot Isa Khan, 
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Population. 
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Mr. Barkley’s informant was 9 generations removed from 
Aléuddin, and thetstore 16 from Shekh Chacho (Tulsi ey 
stated that it was in the time of the Emperor Aléuddin that v 
came from Jagréon and founded Ghirka, and that Hadiabad, the 
capital of the Barapind, was founded about the same time, If the 

erence to the name of the Emperor be correct, the question 
would remain which Ala-ud-din is meant. The number of genera- 
tions is scarcely reconcilable with Ala-ud-din Khilji, while the 
authority of Ala-ud-din Sayyid extended over a very limited tract of 
country near Delhi. An important clue js afforded by the general 
tradition that Tulsi Dis was converted to the Musalmén aith at 
Athir by Hazrat Makhdiim Jahéniya of Unchha (Uchh), on which 
he assumed the name of Shekh Chacho. The date of the death of 
Makhdum Jahiniya is determined a Persian inscription on the 
door of his tomb at Uchh,™ which gives (in words) the year 785 
Hijri, which began on the 6th March 1383 of our era. Tho 
conversion of Tulsi Diis, the grandfather of the founder of Ghurka, 
cannot therefore be dated much further back than 500 years ago, 
and its foundation in the time of Ala-ud-din Sayyid about 480 
years ago is thus quite possible, though much reliance cannot be 
placed on the date. Before the time of Mokhal, the above genealogy 7 
is only of value as illustrating the Supposed connection between 
the Manj Réjpiits and the other tribes who profess to deri 
origin from Salivdhana, and especially between them and the Bhattis, 


reason to suppose that the eponymous ancestors of these two tribes 
had any real existence, the short a in Bhatti being due simply to 
the shortening of the long vowel in Bhiti, in the same wa in 
which Jat in the Punjab shortened to Jat, and in which the Ri 


va 
of this Dob speak of their hereditary genealogists as Bhats instead 


of as Bhits. The genealogy, however, may be taken as showing 

that a closer connection is recognized between these two tribes th an 

exists between them and the others who trace their descent from 
ivihana. 











Athdr (or Hathir) in the south-west of the Ludhisna District 
universally regarded as the original seat of the race, but Tulsi 
Dis or Shekh Chacho is generally spoken of as the first to settle 
there. His descendants, and those of his uncles, rose to consider. 
able power, and founded the principalities of Kot Isa Khan, and 
Rai Kot (of which an account will be found in the Ludhisna Settle- 
ment Report and in J. A. S B., for 1869), to the south of the 
Sutlej, and the yee of Talwan and Nakodar to the north of 
the river. Besides t ese, there was a cluster of Manj villages about 

dra, called the Barapind. 

The Rais of Talwandi and Raikot ruled over an extensive 
territory after the dissolution of the Delhi empire, but after losin 
much of it to their Sikh neighbours, were deprived of what was left 


() Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1836, pages 796 to 798. 
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by Mahdéraéja Ranjit Singh. The Nawébs of Kot Isa Khan attained CHAP. LC. 
that rank in Imperial times, when they appear to have been the Population 


¥ Most important branch of the family. The Nawiba 
, of Kot Isa 
7 To the north of the Sutlej, the Manj Rajpiits never succeeded The Talwan 


in establishing a principality, as their kinsmen, the Rais of Raikot, ilighe. 
did on the south side of the river. They rose, however, to the 
rank of talukddrs, both at Talwan and at Nakodar. The Talwan 
ildqa extended from the Ghorewiha country, in the east, as far 
west as Shahkot. In the north, the Bein and Ghiirka were its 
limits and the Sutlej bounded it on the south. The Nakodar ildga 

was much smaller as it is said to have contained only 127 villages, 
against 360 of Talwan. 

The Mailsidn tradition is that of the four uncles of Shekh Chacho, Peake 
Mailsi, Wairsi, Jairsi and Udhasi, the latter had no sons, and the | : 
other three divided the country between them at Tihfra on the Sutlej. 

(It is added that this gave rise to the name of that town, but this 
is extremely improbable.) Mailsifounded Malsifn and most of 
the Rajputs there are descended from his son Dhir whose tomb is 
on the road to Shahkot, though those of Nabi Bakhsh’s faraf 
: are descended from a subsequent settler, Dargahi Khan, also of the 

Manj race. Talwan is stated to have fallen to Wairsi, and the share 
of Jairsi was allotted across the Sutlej. 


This tradition, however, takes no account of the extensive The Talwan 
sessions formerly held to the south of the Sutlej by the descen- beaten: 
its of Shekh Chacho, the son of Wairsi; and Talwan tradition, 

in accordance with the genealogy already given, states that Rai Jit 
came from Athrr to Talwan, then a considerable city, and establish. 
eda number of villages in the waste country to the north, settling 
_ families of different castes, and sinking a few wells in each. The 
_ Emperor Babar gave him 60 villages exempt from reyenue, and 
entrusted to him the collection of the revenue in 300 more, giving 
him an 18 per cent. falukddri allowance on the revenues of the 
atter, and also the ferry dues of Talwan. The existing village on 
the high bank was established while the city existed. Talwan was 
deserted by the cultivators in the famine of S. 1840, but the 
Rajputs brought them back. It was again deserted by many of them 
in the famine of 8. 1870, The Sikh leader, Bhagel Singh, and the 
Rajptits divided the ildga peaceably, taking 50 or 60 villages each, 
and Bhagel Singh established a fort at Talwan, the Réjpiits also 
having a fort of their own. Ranjit Singh left the Rajptits 25 
villages in the Manj ldga,and the lands held by them, but in 
S. 1884 (A. D. 1827) the Sindhénwila Sirdérs Lahna Singh and 
Budh Singh razed theirfort and dispossessed them. They retired 
to Nirmahal, but some years after, on application to Ranjit Singh, 
were granted Rs. 1,000 each, 1,000 ghumaos, and Rs. 4 per annum 
from each village of the Manj ildya, an allowance which they con- 
tinued to enjoy until the commencement of British rule, when they 
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; The Bérahpind is a smaller up of Manj Réjpat vallages 
near Phagwara and artly in Phagwira te "Hala 
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seem to have made no claim to it, or, if they did, failed to prosecute 
it effectually. The 360 herds or villages of their ildga extended 
to the Bein and to Ghurka on the east, and to Bijapur, beyond “J 
Shahkot, on the west, but in the town of Bilga, four pattis were — 
held by tenants of the Ghorewsha Réjpits and three by those of —< 
the Manj Rajpiits. Beyond Ghirka, the Ghorewsha territory 
adjoined that of the Manj Rijpits. The Aréins of Parji in the | 
centre of the lowlands of the Nakodar Tabsil, and far from any 
Rajput settlement, say that in Imperial times the whole of those 
lowlands belonged to the Talwan Réjpiits who took half the re 
venue, the other half being received by Government. Rai Jit had 
seven sons, of whom three left no children, one settled in Ajtani and 
one in Fattahpur. Of those who remained at Talwan, Rahmat Khan, 
Zaildir, was fourteen generations remoyed from one, and Fauju 
Khan, twelve generations from the other. Shamsh Khan, son of 
Fattah Khan the founder of Fattahpur, founded Shamshabad. 


The Réjpiits of Talwan admit that the Nakodar taluka alwa 
remained distinct from that of Talwan, and that Rai Mallik, the 
founder of Nakodar, was a brother of Rai Jit, though he is not 
named in the genealogy above given. 


The Nakodar Réjpiits say that their ancestor Baba Mallik was 
one of four brothers, descended from Wairsi; Rai Bharo, who 
founded Bharowal beyond the Sutlej, Rai Izzat (evidently the 
same as Rai Jit), the founder of Talwan, Baba Mallik, the founder 
of Nakodar, and Manik Deo, the founder of Dhandowé4l. There are . 
two tarafs of Réjptits, named Raik and Milkani, descended from . 
two grandsons of Mallik, Ghulim Ghauns, Zaildir, was 11th in 
descent from Mallik. Nakodar is said to have been founded in the 
recently deserted bed of a river. Its site is, however, considerably 
higher than the present bed of the Bein, a few miles distan 
though not elevated above the surrounding country, and 27 villages 
were attached to Nakodar in Imperial times, Kéngna, of Mailsign 
ildga, and the Bhatti village of Alditta in Kapirthala territory 
being on the boundary. Here Tira Singh Ghaiba and Jassa Sin zh 
Ahluwélia are said to have been the Sikh conquerors of the Manj 
Rajptits. ‘Tira Singh conquered Nakodar and the country south of 
the Sutlej down to Dharmkot. He expelled the R4jpits from the _ 
town of Nakodar, and gave the land to the Kéndngos, but restored 
the Réjpits 20 years later. Talwan resisted the Sikhs, being 

romised assistance from the Rais of Raikot and Rija Sansdr 
b oP nd of cas ste: but ae Myris received, aid Talwan and J 

em Into the possession of the Abliwilia Chief, who also took Kot 
Isa Khan from Kadir Bakhsh Khan, son of Isa Khan. 













ar ira territory. the 
original village founded by the brothers Nesinds and Hamivds is 
in the P parganah, Tt is the Haviabad of the map. The 
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other villages were settled from it, and are Daduwil, Ballowél, CHAP. 1.¢. 
(now a patt: of Daduwil), Salérpur and Daulatpur in the Jullundur Popuiation. 
‘Tahsil close to the Phagwara boundary, and Unehhapind or Tee Beah 
Kharkhar, Naurang Shahpura, Maheru (now held by Jats), Sunrah, pina. ; 
Pandwah, Darveshpind, and Harbhaunspur (now a patti of ; 
Darveshpind), all in Phagwira. The ad joining Manj villages of 

Ghurka and Sirhili are not included. Hadiahad appears as a 

mahol in the Ain-i-Akbari. 


Amir Khan of Ghirka, sem ene Mr. ee obtained the ot the ag 
nealogy already given, gave the following list of the possessions : 
of the Manj Rajpits in Imperial times. The Talwandi ilaga, 763 ees api 
kKherds or villages (south of the Bute); the Talwan ilaga, 360 
kherds, Ghirka being one of these ; the Nakodar wdga, 297 kherds 
(127 in the local account); the Jalalabad ildga (south of the Sutlej) 
360 kherds; the Bérahpind, 12 villages. The Nakodar ‘Rajpits say 
that Jalalabad, lise Ise Khan Kot was founded by the descendants 
of Jairsiandthe above genealogy may require correction on this 
point. 
Some of the Manj Rijptits remained Hindis’for some time 
, after the conversion of Shekh Chacho, but all are now Muham- 
madans. The Bhats of the Manj as well as the Bhatti Rajpits now 
reside in Patiila, where the reigning family, though now Sidhu 
Jats also trace their descent from the Bhattis of Jaisalmer. In the 
Ain-t-Akbari though the Manj in the Jullundur Dosh are properly 
described by that name, south of the Sutlej they are called Main. 
The Manj have no sub-division called Main but the Ghorewdhas 
have, The Ghorewihas say that this designation properly belongs 
to their kinsmen in the Ludhiina District, Possibly Main and 
Manj were confounded together at the Delhi Court, 









The Nira Rijptits are found mostly in the north of the The Nari 
Jullundur Tahsil near the Hoshiirpur border, but there are some Péiptte. 
villages of this clan, forming a sort of mtermediate zone between 
the Manj and Ghorewaha Rajpiits, in the Phillaur Tahsil. The 
“original seat of the Niris appears to have been Mau, a few miles 
west of the town of Phillaur, which they no longer hold. They 
‘say that they are Surajbansis converted forcibly in the time of 
‘Mahmid of Ghazni and came originally from Mathura and thence 
through Jaisalmer to the Punjab. Their ancestor, Raja Tilochan, 
haying applied for help in a civil war to the King of Delhi, was 
sent to conquer the Punjab, which he did, and in return was made 
Tuler of the country.") His son, Nihél Chand, became a Muham- 
madan, and assumed the name of Nird Shah. Nard Shah fret 
settled at Man, whence his son Ratan Pal founded Phillaur, From 


f ato May, Shahib-ud-din, Ghori, is named aa tho sovereign but Hijri dates are also giren 
oa would indicate o period long before bis time, and it is thus doubtfyl whether more faith 


: canbe putin the reference to the Ghori monarch than in the logy, which is manifestly 
‘Tagscarate, Sipabre, named as the fret settler, und his sons Rattan Hansa, and Bhopat 
have all Hindu names, 
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Phillaur they occupied the five paryanas- of Haridna, Bajwira, 
Shim Chaurdsi and Ghorewaha in Hoshiérpur and Bahrim in 
Jullundur. The chief man in each of these parganas is known as. 
Rai or Rana; the present Réna of Bahrim being Jamil Khan, » 


Mau had been deserted by the Nir Rajptits before the 
present inhabitants settled there about 180 years ago. The village 
site is very extensive compared with the size of the existing vil- 
lage, and the Rajpits of Talwan say that the habitations of Man 
and Talwan were at one time continuous, though there is now ho 
trace of this having been the case. The name suggests a more 
eastern origin, as it is a frequent termination. of names of places in 
Oudh and the Eastern Districts of the United Provinces, and is also 
the name of a cantonment in Central India, while itis not of 
common occurrence in the Punjab or the adjoining Districts, The 
word means apparently a jdgfr or assignment for the maintenance 
of a member of a ruling family. 


The Nard i/dga near Phillaur can never have been large, being 
shut in between Talwan, the Dardak ildga of the Ghorewahas, and 
the river, and it appears to have ceased to be a distinct s»ahal 
before Akbar's time. Narti Réjpits at present hold in this tract 
only Ganipind, Shekohpur, Begampur, Langridn, and shares in 
Panjderah (the proprietors residmg in Phillaur), Khanpur near 
Aprah, Katpélon and Ashéiir. . 
The Nérds in this District are now all Muhammadans.” But / 
they still maintain Brahmans, who are of the Basdeo gat, and follow 
numerous Hindu customs. 


The Bhatti Rajptits are most mumerous in this District in the 
neighbourhood of the Kapirthala border and to the north of the 
Jullundur Tahsil, where they have several villages, The adjoming 
town of Zahira in Hoshiirpur belongs to them. They are 
numerous in the sr Helps State, and the Rais of Kapirthala, 
before the Ahldwilia family dispossessed them, were of this 
tribe. Shekhopur near Kapiirthala, the residence of a Kimingo in 


Imperial times, was an old Bhatti village, but now belongs to Sida, 


The Bhatti hold Aldatta within the Kapirthala border, cul- 
tivating the whole extensive areas themselves, and have several 
other villages on both sides of that border, especially north of the 
road from Sultinpur to Nakodar, south of which several Manj 
villages are found close to the border, Many of them belong to 
the Maipél Sub-division which is strong across the Sutlej in Feroze- 
pore. ‘They have also shares in several villages near Phillaur, 
chiefly in the old Nira ildga. They are greatly surpassed in - 
importance by the Nirds in the J ullundur, and by the Manj in the 










() For further information as to the history of tho Nirds, sea the Hooblirpur Gazetteor, 
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According to their own tradition in the District the Khokhars 
are Sayyids, descendants of one Kutb Shah, who came to India 
during the reign of the Sayyid kings. He accompanied one of 
them on an expedition from Delhi into the Punjab, and, in return 
for good service, received grants of land in Lahore, Sialkot and 
Jullundur.. His son Khokhar gave the name to the tribe. The 
Awiins also claim descent from Kuth Shah (see the account of this 
tribe below), and say there are Awin Khokhars and Rajput 
Khokhars; but the latter do not admit the claim to kinship made 
by the former, and point out that the Awans permit widow-mar- 
riage, which the Rijpit Khokhars do not. The two tribes do not 
inter _ According to the genealogical table of the Rajput 
Khokhars, Khokhar had twelve sons, of whom six have descendants 
in the country about Delhi; the descendants of one live in Lahore, 
and of another in Amritsar. The remaining four are represented 
in Jullundur by the Sher, Bir, Kala and Singh Khokhars. This 
however is purely mythical, as the wars of the Khokhars with the 
Bhattis of Jaisalmer, long before the time of Muhammad, are 
noticed in the Annals of Jaisalmer (see Tod's deepest They 
are here generally reckoned Réjpits, but their right to that title 
ig sometimes questioned, and they do not-intermarry with other 
RAjpiit tribes, but take their wives from Khokhars, Awins, Shaikhs 
or sometimes, it is said, from Sayyids. According to the Muham- 
madan historians, the Khokhars appear to have been formerly 

werful in the Bari Doth; Shaikh and Jasrath being famous 
leaders of this clan. 

The Khokhar villages mostly lie about 5 or 10 miles north of 
the city of Jullundur, Khokhars are among the proprietors of 
Jullundur City, and in the north of the Jullundur Tahsil they hold 
Khandhala, Jallowél, Shukarpur, Nihal and Lesriwalam; in the 
south-west of the same ‘ahail, Changawan, Sejangi and Singh. In 
the Nakodar Tahsil they hold Saham, which is close to Singh, 
Maimunwil, Yusafpur near Malsian, Kankra, Rajptitina near 
‘$hahkot and the large village of Mandhila near Mahidpur. 
‘Bagowdl in the north of the Kapurthala State belongs to them. 
In Akbar’s time, they were shown as the zamindirs of the Dassuah 
mahal or pargana. 


The Khokhars settled here from the neighbourhood of the 
Réyi, on both sides of which they have still a number of villages 
in the Lahore and Gujrénwéla Districts. They have also many 
villages in the Multin District. The sub-divisions here known are 
Singh Khokhars (at Singh) and Jallowél, Bart Khokhars at Shukar- 
pur, Bir Khokhars (at Maimunwél and Néhal as well as at Bagowal 
the proprietors of which are related to those of Nihal), Sher 
Khokhars (at Lesriwila), and Kalu Khokhars (at Kandhdla, 
Mundhéla and Siham). The latter say ve the 18 kherds or 
villages. The large village of Rasiilpur Kalin adjoming Stham 
formerly belonged to them, but only 2 or 3 families remain there, 


CHAP. |, C. 


The Eho- 
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CHAP-1,C. and the present Proprietors are 


Population. to this Dod) from Nurpur 


Mahtons. 


Ardins, The Kalu Khokhars came 


in the Sharakpur Tahsil of Lahore, 


Other Réj- The Punwirs say they came from Dhirinagar, and are “pens } 
ft gy from Réja Pawar, a descendant of Raja Jagdeo, and their tribe is 


mostly found in Oudh 


; but. the 


y “an give no account of their own 


migration. The Tiinwars, Baryths, Chauhins and Kharals are 


do not Share the 


The Mak. The Mahtons of the Jullundur Tah 


tons. eyo Réjptits, and to have come from Jamm 


er ancestor, Réja 
the country, settled 


the ruler ‘of the ar 
e 


to govern. 


followed by a general 


usual 


Dhun 
down 


whom Settled at Sdhlon. 


Réjpiits admit that 
G 


the Mahtons receded them at 
tradition e that the Mahtons had expelled 


Kharal love of robbery, and appeared 
much surprised to hear that their i 
principally famous as accomplished thieves, 


d, came on a h 
and formed a 


time subsisted 


sil claim to be Manhis 


ti about 1,000 years ago, 
unting ex ition, liked 


matrimonial alliance with 
Réja Hart Chand, who gave him a 


first settlement was at Hiratah, in Hoshi 
to constant feuds, the Manhés lost their 





the Gujars. The Nawashahr men sa they adopted the custom of 
on which they were called Mahtar. This 
fa, of which the plural is Mahton. Th 


tribe is more interesting than 
District is in g group of 


an 


. the Jullundur Tahsil, Here sae hold the 


(including Darauli Khurd), Pa 
Kalra Ghuridl, Chukh; 


7 


tukhidra and Dominda,. 
tract and have a rich gojl, retentive of moisture with water at no 


important : its chief strength in this 
villages about Darauli i 


large j of uli 
linah, and. the fig fhe ane 
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great depth. They are thus enabled to grow sugar-cane without CHAP.[ye. 
gg et inking kacheha wells only when the rainfall is deficient. popuistion: 
In Nawashahr they possess the fine estate of Karnina, near 
Gunfchaur, Séhlon, a fair village between that and Rahon, and — =: 
Rampur, a small village recently founded on the Befn from Rthle 
in Hoshiirpur. In Phillaur they own most of Sirhal Mandi, a few 
miles tothe west of Gunéchaur. There are no Mahtons in Nakodar. 
They also hold 22 villages in the Hoshiérpur District of which the 
iéch got hold a bdrah of 12 villages chiefly in the Hoshiarpur 
Tahsil, they also hold the town of Péndihat, and the village of 
Nardr in the north of the Phagwirah pargana. The Darauli 
Mahtons say they settled from Hiratah in Hoshifrpur, but very long 
ase Darauli Khurd, Padiinah, Kalra and Domitnda, as well as 
in the Hoshitrpur kandhi are off-shoots from the Daraul 
community, and Chukhiira and Ghuriil are connected with it 
by descent through daughters. Karnduch is an old Mahton 
community, but the Mahtons of Réimpur settled there from Rira in 


Hoshiirpur a little over 40 years ago. 
Mr. Purser writes :— 


So far as I can see, there is no reason to believe the Mahtons were 
‘hey may have been, but there is no evidence for the fact, 
wn assertion. They are certainly not Rajpits now. They 
Bile Réjpat quality. The Rajpats are distinguished by 
essness and pride. A Mshton is most industrious and 
& does not know what pride is, He wears dirty clothes out 
ails his wheat and subsists on the coarser grain ; he lets 
in the fields. If it is said that they are Réjpats who have 
F circumstances to give up the prejudices of their ancestors, 
prodkwet those circumstances which affected them, and not the 
bss and other Rajputs, may be fairly demanded. As to the 
an that the Mahtons expelled the Gdjars, and were in turn driven 













Ott by Ghorewsha Réjpdts, it seems an idle tale. The Réjpats 
' certainly came to this part of the coantry while the Sutlej ran under the 

old north bank, Their villages, especially in Nawashabr, are numerous 
ong the ridge, aud the presumption would be that they settled along the 

But the Gdjars are now located between the Réjpat villages and 
‘the present stream, showing that they came after the Réjpits. So we 
must assume that the Gajars came on two occasions, separated one from 
the other by centuries, if the Mahton tradition is to be accepted.) But 
there is nothing to support such an assumption, It is, moreover, absurd 
to suppose that, if the R4jpéts had expelled the Mahtons, as said, the 
latter could have maintained themselves in the isolated villages of Séhlon, 
Karnéna and Sirh4l Mandi, close to the powerful Réjpat centres of Réhon 
and Gundchaur. It has been already stated that the Ghorewéhas claim 
to be KachwShas, though, perhaps, erroneously. At page 821 (Vol. Il), 
of Tod’s “Annals and Antiquities of Rdjasth4o,” there will be found an 
account of how the Kachwéhas, on the occasion of the Diwéli festival, 
“ Sled the reservoirs in which the Meenas bathed with their dead bodies.” 
Uc ln a a RS 


~3 


() The following passage in “ Tho Races of the North-Western Provinces of India” (London 
1809), Volame I, page 323, which may explain this story about the GGjars “ Kachhwahas, 
These claim descent from Kash, the oldest sou of Ram. They are traced back to Jaipur, 
which now forma their chief seat, and whence they expelled the Minas snd Bargélars.” The 
rewark refers to Zilla Agra, It is almost needless to say that the Bargéjare are Rajpits, ; 


OBAP.I,C. On page 425, it is related that the Haris almost annihilated the — 
— un i 
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who are said to be the sole representatives of the Mainas, the 
race of hill-men of Centra] India; while the Meenas were a more mixed 


Pa Msh- race. Now, what is more likely than that the bards of the Kachwahas = 


or noting the similarity of names of the Mahtas (as the Mahtons 
were originally called), and Mainas, should have transferred the tale of 
the massacre at the tank to Réhon? Before leaving the legendary side of 
the question, it should be noted that the Mahtons say their ancestor came 


need 
not be dwelt on. We find the physical and moral qualities of the Mahtams 
and Mahtons of the Present day the same, The Mahteme are remarkable 

for their low stature, so are the Mahtons (Hoshiérpur Gazetteer), and 

both are notorious for their quarrelsome disposition. I would not lay 

too much stress on the fact that the Mahtams are found on the banks of 

the rivers, and do not care so much for cultivating from wells as other 

tribes do, while the Mahtons are also found mostly 5 the Sirwél, both of 
Jullundor and Hoshiérpur, where artificial irrigation is vot needed, and on 

the Bein and its tributaries, Nor ought too much stress to be laid on the 

claim made by the Mahtams in Montgomery, their head-quarters, to a 
Jullundar origin. That they come from the same stock, seems very likely. 

They are probably hill-men, which accounts for their low stature, who 
emerged, may be at different periods, from the Jammu hills, throngh the - 
valleys of the Ravi and Chen&b. One branch went down the Sutlej; these 

are the Mahtams. (The other crossed the Bods and settled in this Dodb ; 


Were originally, a very low class. The Mahtons havegy 
century, enjoyed a fairly stable government, and bave rip ir 
©, a8 they were bound to do on account of their industry, th 
fommou sense, when they got a fair chance. Their own story that, abot 
80 years ago, they consi ered it a disgrace to be called tons, simply — 
means that, 80 years ugo, they were still despised and held in contempt. 
It is far more likely that ‘a tribe, with the qualities of the ti 
would rise from a low position, than that they would sink from high one, 
The Census Report suggests that the Mahtams and Labanas are the same, 
This seems not unlikeiy but I am unable to say any thing more, one way 
or the other, on this point. It must be added that, though there are no 
Mahtons in Nakodar, there are Mahtams. They are Muhammadans, and 
say they were Bajpdts who became Mahtams on adopting the custom of 
widow- marriage. ‘They came from the direction of Delhi about 300 ears 
ago; but no information can be got as to when they became Muham- 
8. According to them, there are Hindu and Muhammadan Mahtams. 
The former are found in Nawashahr, Jullundur, Garhshankar and Hoshiér- 
pur, and occupy themselyes with agriculture. The latter are met ina 
xy Nak Moo. dacs vohiéa, Mahatpnr, Ss pnekot and others, and do not 
ngage in agriculture, but make ropes and reed stools and sirki-screens, 
This is their story, and, of course, the sareisetior; Hindu Mahtams are the 
Mahtons, he Mahtons do not intermarry with other tribes, They 
their dead, After all 8 sa i ubt they are, if not the 
oon Set ae: kre sisted contemporary with them, Only two 
_claim to have ounded more goneratio i 
and 4na, which belong to this tribe, ad hey ae Tee 


There are about 30 Mahton géts. The pro rietors of Darauli 
and DaraulijKhurd are of the Manés root and those ef 
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Dominda of a new gét named Khatti, an off-shoot from this. In CHAP I,C. 
Ghuridl the proprietors are of the Kharaudh, Mujériyaand Khithan Population. 


gots, and the two latter are also found in Darauli. The Pirf and 


The Mab- 


udh géts occur in Dominda as tenants with rights of occu. tons, 


pancy. The proprietors of Sirhil Mandi are of the Chauhan gét. 


The Manhis, according to Mr. Purser, are probably Mahtons: 
he could find only one other village claiming to be of the Manhis 
clan—Chak Wendal in Nakodar. 


The Awins are all Muhammadans. Excepting a few vi 
in Phillaur and Nakodar, the Awdn-kdri, or country of the A 
is situated within a few miles of Jullundur City, and mostly to the 
south of it. ‘They say their ancestor was one Kutb Shah, a Shaikh 
of Irin, whose four sons accompanied Mahmid of Ghazni on his 
first expedition to India, in 1002 A.D., and settled in the present 
Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Jhang Districts. Twenty years later, in 
obedience toa fresh summons, they accompanied the king on an 
expedition still further to the east, and were left by him to 
preecere the conquests he had made in this neighbourhood. From 













a’kib, one of the sons of Kutb Shah, both the Awan Khokhars 
and Raéjpit. Khokhars are said to be descended: but apparently 
this tradition is not correct. The two tribes do not intermarry.™ . 
The Awans of this district say that Kutb Shah was a Shaikh Alawi, 
and that his descendants were known as Alawiin, and in process 
of time this name became corrupted into Awiin, and that Ya’kiib 


$a companion of Kutb Shah. is tradition cannot be true as 

here is no doubt: that the Awéns lived in the Sind Sigar 

“ib long before the daysof Mohammad: General Cunningham 
the Ananda of Pliny with the Awankiri. 


‘The Awén géts in the Jullundur District are divided into 
three great branches :— 
(1) Gulshahi at Khambra, Phulriwiéla, Badshhfpur, Malko 
Tarar and Chuharwili a sub-division of which is 
: Nithidl, at Nangal Karar Khan, Sufipind, Rahmanpur, 
Alipur (near Rahmanpind), Khusrupur, Alauddinpur, 
and Késimpur® (uninhabited). 
(2) Kalgan, at Sirgundi, and in the Ludhifna District. 
Sub-divisons are— 
(a) Galli, at Madar and Sammipur. 
(}) Kharjota at Chattowali, Udesian, one-third Bammiff> 
wali and Chitewin. 
ce) Bagowdl, at Ledhiwéli and Laliwil (same village), 
«) Suchipind and both Chohaks. ) 
() Mr, Barkley rere gee pte ary ge Agate Asa Aas eco as 
oi ae se asst onmupt Khusrapur are offshoot from the Netbial stock of Sufipind, 


* 


The Awéas. 
Purser, 3, 42, 
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omar. Jind, at Phulpur, both Dha Udhopur, Bairséil, 
= 2 iidebes Gant, uninhabited) Hants ees Jag- 
{ Bajri, Alipur (near venlewss) Delve Bhita, \y 
wn ane Sabo » Nangal Urdh and Awan Senghre (and “ 
at Baghaura in Hoshiirpur), 
(3) Chohiin. 


At the marriages of the Awén, some Hindu customs, such as 
preparing the chauk (square) and others connected with this i 
ceremony, are still observed ; and one clan, the Nathewil, have 
hereditary Hindu prohits (priests). The Awéns are fairly good 
cultivators, but their land is mostly rather sandy and, probably 
in consequence, they are much im debt. Their vi have a 
dilapidated look, and this is not entirely due to the crumbling 
materials of which the houses are built, as the woodwork of the 
doors, too, is broken and decayed, and the mosques are inferior, 

Much cane is grown in the Awdnkdri, so it is not idleness that 
makes the Awins less well off than others. Their women are not 
secluded, except by those of the highest class, » They help in 
picking cotton and carry food to their male relati@iie working in 
the fields, 
~The Dogars are all Muhammadans, 1 
Nakodar and Phillaur Tahsils on the bank of the 
near the large village Talwan, of which they owr 
nothing about their previous history. The Nake 
they came from Sirsa Réinia, up the Sutlej and Be 
Dogars claim an Arab descent, and say they came f 
with one of the Muhammadan kin This acieh 
noticed with reference to the remark made by Mr. BE. 1° eth | 
in the Ferozepore Settlement Report about the remarkab lewish 
face” found among the Dogars. In the same report it i: tated | 
that they are supposed to be descended from converted Chauhin 
Réjptits. In the Mamdot Settlement Report, Mr. Purser says 
ph 67), that they are divided into two main branches, one 
of which claims to be Chauhiin and the second Panwar Réjpi 
The tribe is met mostly in Ferozepore, Lahore, Hissér, Jullundur, — 
Hoshifrpur and Amritsar, and some time ago was essentially 
pastoral, which accounts for their villages being always near a 
river. The Jullundar Dogars are still distinguished for their love 
of cattle, especially buffaloes ; but they are not at all notorious for 
being bad agriculturists, though they may not care much for the 
cultivation of crops requiring much labour, and consequently onl 
& few Dogar grow sugarcane. They are quiet, well- 
behaved people, and do not share the evil reputation of the Feroze- 
pore - The tribe is somewhat remarkable for going 
about with uncovered heads, Till ® man is nearly grown up, he ~ 
rarely assumes the turban, The Dogars are said to marry late, and “ 
to have Marriage songs not intelligible to other tribes. But there | 
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are Basré, e, Chani, Gag, Jagatri, Jasrin, Kabla, Kalli, CHAP-AC- 
Karful, Khoje, Mandri Masiunja, Royir, Sangwir, and Sitdbe. Population. 

The Giijars are almost entirely Muhammadans. They are The Giees. 
found mostly near running water, as might be expected from a '**#"*# 
tribe till recently almost entirely pastoral. They are most nume- 
‘rous in the eastern tahsils. In Nawashahr, there are two main 

ups of Gajar villages, one in the extreme north the 
Bein, and the second in the far west of the Bet, on the Sutlej. In 
Phillaur, there is a cluster a little to the east of Phillaur town, 
and several villages lie around Talwan. In Nakodar, the Gdjars 
occupy the middle of the Sutlej bank, and have a few villages in 
the east. In Jullundur, they are found in the east, in the vicinity 
of the Bein, or of some cho or drainage-channel. The Gidjars here 
derive their name from gdo, a cow, and chardna, to graze. Some of 
them say they came from Gujrat in the Punjab, others from Gujrat 
in Bombay, others from Pikpattan, and others again from Delhi. 
They were originally Hindis, and according to Mr. Barkley, 
quoted in the Census Report of 1881, say they became Muham- 
madans in the time of Aurangzeb (1658-1707). In Hoshiérpur 
there are still many villages of Hindu Gdjars, and Sangatpur in the 
Fhagwica por pens of Kaptirthala, belongs to Hindu Gijars. They 
do not m a Rajpdt origin. 

In his Settlement Report the late Sir Richard Temple said of 
the Gdijars:—“ Here, as elsewhere, their habits are pastoral; but 
they are more industrious, and less predatory than usual.” After 
thirty years of British rule, Mr. Barkley observed that they are 
pried ¥ as little given to crime as any other large class in the 

icultural population. “It is still generally true that they 
occupy themselves more with grazing than with agri ; for 
instance, the Géjars of Semi keep carts for hire, and reserve much 
land for grazing. But this is by no means invariably the case. 
‘The flourishing village of Karimpur, in the bet of the Nawashahr 
‘Tahsil, the white mosque of which is a conspicuous object from 
Re is purely agricultural, though all the proprietors are 
Géjars, and Ladian, in the upland tract of the Phillau r Tabsil, is 
also almost entirely agricultural.” They certainly cannot claim 
to be placed in the Bret rank of cultivators, and they have retained 
much of their fondness for cattle ; but they are fairly industrious, 
and by no means bad or unsuccessful farmers. Their villages are 
neat and comfortable. They show no unusual criminal propensi- 
ties. When the next settlement is made, they will probably have 
outlived their bad reputation, and be placed on a level with Jats 
and Ariins. Their women help in agricultural work, but only 
to asmall extent. They wear the petticoat and not trousers. The 
shoes of this tribe are usually of a peculiar make, the upper leather 
Pod im little of the ce ‘Tho Nakodar Géjars are said to ee 

ing custom (called pindwalnd) at marriages, a surviv 

of mactage by capture. The young men of the bridegroom’s 
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OMAP. I.¢. party, gallop round the village, so as to encircle it ; those of the 
ee ride’s party endeavour to prevent this. Ifany one of the for- 
Population wer succeeds in completing the circle, he is given a presen b 
The Géjar. the bride’s parents. Another custom is, for the girls of the bri 
or bridegroom's family to try and prevent one of their brothers- a 
in-law from lighting the fire on which food for the marriage feast 
is to be cooked. If he succeeds, he is rewarded by a present of 
some article of dress. This custom is called jhalka-bhathi. 


" The following Giijar géis may be mentioned :-— 


at Jhungiin (Nawashahr). 
Bagri at Sagarpur (Phillanr). 
Bargat at both Gorsifina (Phillaur). 
Batte at Karimpor and both Gorsifns. | 
Bazér at Karimpur and Bhundri (Phillaur). 
Bar at Gorsisin (1st). 
Chaddar at Borj Hasan (Phillaur). 
Chanhén at Gumtila (Phillanr). 
Chechi at Karimpur, both Gorsiins, Thungiin Hasan sod Burj. | 
Chhadre at both Gorsisins. 
Chhaole at Karimpur, Burj Hasan, Chauba, Sagarpur and Rasalpur 
(Phillaur). 
Dhandar at Borj Pukhta (Phillanur). 
Dhange at Ladlin (Phillaur), 
Dhera at Burj Hasan. 
Gohru at Bhindri (Phillaur). 
Gorsi at Burj Hasan, Bachowaél Powari and both Gorsiins. 
Kalota at Karhmpor. 
Kalsan at Burj Hasan and Gorsisin (Ist). 
Kathhua at Bhaure (Nakodar), Achanchak (Phillaur). 
Kharar at Bhatién (Phillaur). 
Kohli at Gorian (1st). 
Koraike at Bhiindri. 
Kasali at Salhiéna (Phillaur), 
Lidhar at Lidhar ( Phillaur), 
Molsitin at Burj Hasan. ~ a 
Motle at Rampur (Nakodar). a 
Munan at Kariwpur, Burj Hasan, Gorsién (lst), and Mahiditta 
(Nawashahr), 
Nagre at Gorsidn (Ist). 
Nare at Pandrawar (Nawashahr). 
Nilon at Burj (Nawashahr). 
Padhane at Babidurpur. 
Paihdra at Burj Hasan, 
Pawadre at Ladin, 
Phamre at Phamran and Begowal (Nawashahr). 


Sosanbal at Gorsidin (Ist). 
Thandle at Bhundre. 


But it is also said that only two and a half gdfe are asli 
Gijars, namely, Gorsi, Kasana and Bargat (half git). ; a 
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tal population of the District. e whole of the Jullundur 
fins are Muhammadans. In the Jullundur and Nawashahr 
ahsils, the Artin villages are much scattered and in both are 
conspicuously absent in the middle of the west border, In both 
| ils this portion is sandy, but not more so in Jullundur than 
some other parts of the Tahsil. It is just possible that the 
Muhammadan Ariins may not have cared to intrude into the 
domain of the Sikh Girt of Kartérpir. In Phillaur, the Ardins 
are found chiefly about Phillaur town, and in the south-west, about 
Talwan and Nirmahal. In Nakodar, their villages lie in the 
south-east quarter, forming a continuation of those in Phillaur, and 
also in the middle of the northern half, where they join on to the 
Jullundur villages, and form a series extending, with scarcely any 
interruption, from Nakodar to Jullundur City. As landowners 
the Jats are far in advance of this tribe ; for, while the former are 
only one-third more numerous, they own, in whole or in major 
part, nearly three times as many villages as the latter. Even in the 
akodar Tahsil, the stronghold of the Ariins, where they out- 
number the Jats by nearly two to one, they own only 83 per 
cent. of the land, against 39 per cent. held by their rivals, But 
the Ariins do not depend entirely on the land they own. They 
also work as tenants, and as such are highly prized all over the 
District. It is usually supposed that their jorte lies in market- 
gardening ; and in paragraph 74 of the Regular Settlement Report, 
itissaid, “they especially excel as market-gardeners, they cultivate 
more elaborately than the Jats, but they could not manage a large 
estate as well. In qualifications they much resemble the Lodhas, 
and Kachis and Kurmis of the N.-W. Provinces.” But Mr. Purser 
regards this description as unfair to the Aréins. It would, he 
_ ¢onsiders, be more correct to say that, while they are quite 
equal to the Jats in the management of large estates, they are 
Superior to them in inrtensive cultivation. There are man large 
aA iin estates in the neighbourhood of Jat villages, and in no 
| respect, whether as regards tillage-land or the homestead, do the 
_ former appear inferior to the latter. But the Aréins certainly 
have not the same sturdy spirit as the Jats. In one point the 
Anriins are far better agriculturists than the Jats, viz., in the care 
they take of their carts. A Jat scarcely ever thinks of putting his 
cart under Cover, while an Ardin village may be generally known 
by the number of its cart-houses. There is another poime in 
which the Arfins are remarkable—the minute sub-division of 
land in their villages, which is partly due to pressure of population, 
and partly to the character of the people, and Ree the desire 
to equalize the lot falling to each man’s portion. ie Ariins are 
not specially addicted to any form of crime. They are peaceable 
and most industrious, and furnish a splendid example that 
Muhammadans may be quite a match for Hindis in peaceful walks 





The Ardins, or Rains, are, after the Jats, the most numerous CHAP. I. Cc. 
f the agricultural tribes, making up nearly one-seventh of the popatation, 
Ch 


Tha Ardina. 
Purser, 3,45, 
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SBAP.L C. oF life, They well deserve the compliment contained in the saying 
Population. mal gdin, te ra’iyat Rain, that is, a8 among cattle cows are most 
valuable, so among the agriculturists are ‘ins. Their women “ 
Tee Arias. assist in field-work. . 


The Ardins are commonly believed to be descended from _ 
Kambohs. The popular account of the origin of the name | 
served by Mr. Barkley is that a Kamboh aide-de-camp (musdhib) 
in the time of Mahmid of Ghazni, having used his hands to make 
a channel for irrigation, was desionated: by the sovereign a khith 
raus bandnewdla. me of the Ariins, however, ashamed of so 
commonplace an origin as that from the Kambohs, while not 
prepared altogether to disclaim the relationshi » Say that both 
Ardins and Kambohs are descended from Abu Sena, son of the 
Kaliph Umar, but that the ancestor of the Kambohs was not the 
son of a married wife. No explanation, howeyer, js offered of 
the conversion of the Kambohs to Hinditism, which, if this 
genealogy were correct, would require to be f8ecounted for. In 


- Purser’s enquiries the Ariins would admit no relationship at 
all, nor do they now. 


According to Mr. Purser the Arsins say that they came from 
Sirsa Rinia and Delhi, and were originally Hindu Réjpiits, They 
claim to be descended from Rée Jaj, grandson of i, founder 
of Lahore. Jaj was the ruler of the Sirsa territory, and on that 
account was called Rdée, and his descendants subsequently became 
known as Rien. They became Muhammadans chiefly in the time 
of Shahab-ud-din Ghori, or the end of the 12th century, and came 
into this part of the country about 800 years ago. Some of the 
Ariins of the Jullundur Tahsil say they are descendants of Raja 
Bhita, fifth in descent from Raja vai and were settled at 
Uchh. They were forcibly converted by Mahmid of Ghazni. 
They had to leave Uchh, because they refused to give a lady, 
called Basanti, to the king, and migrated to Sirsa, and thence at 
various times came into the Punjab. ‘The following verse refers to 
the episode of the lady Basanti and the straits they were reduced 
to :— 


3 









Uchh na ditté Bhutiin chaté Basanti ndr. 
Déna pant chut: gayd, chabban moti har. 


“The Bhiitas ana dale Uchh nor the lady Basanti: Food 
and water were exhaust ; they had to cat pearls.” One of the 
chief Ariin clans is called Bhutta. ; 


Mr. Barkley agrees that the oldest settlements in this District 
cannot date much before 1620 A.D. The settlements of which 


he learnt. the ori were either from Sirga Rénia, or Hinsi in 
Hissér. The caddy 


came from Sirsa 
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the Ariins of Nakodar itself. Those of Parjién Kalin and Khurd CHAP.1 6. 
in the bet of the Nakodar Tahsil said they came from Sirsa in the popuiation. 

* time of Akbar. Those of the Hinsi gét in Miinwél and in Kot The Ackles 
Badal Khan, both in the Phillaur Tahsil, attributed the name of — | 
their gét to their having come from Hénsi. There are still a 
number of Ariin villages in the -Rénia pargana of Sirsa, but not 
many in other parts of Hissir District, and the Ardins there say 
they came from Multén, which was perhaps the original home of 
the tribe. There are still a good many Aréins in the Multén Tahsil, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the city. 

Tt would seem, according to the Census Report of 1881, that 
they were originally located on the lower Indus, and that one 
section of them settled on the Ghaggar. When this river dried 
up, they moved into the Jumna and Cis-Sutlej tracts ; and, perhaps, 
spread along the foot of the hills and across the line of movement 
of their brethren, who were moving up the valleys of the large 
rivers, By some they are said to be of the same stock as the 
Sainis, but this is certainly not a common tradition, and the 
assertion 1s probably based on the facts that Ariins were called in 
Persian Baghbdandn, which is the translation of Mali, gardener, 
and that Saini is only a local name forthe Mali class. It may be 
noted that Mahr is a title among the Ariins and also among the 
Gajars. Mahr Anbiya, in Nakodar, and Mahr Fizil, in Jullundur, 
were both well-known and influential men among the Ariins. 
No less than 115 géts or clans of this tribe are mentioned, but 
few of these are numerically important. The following are the 
principal :— 

Haénsi, at Midnwal, Kot Budal Khan, Rasilpur Kalin, Theng, Bhalo- 
wil, Nahal, Kamdlpur, 

Raima at Baloke, Adarman, Nangal Ambiya, Ugi, Talwandi Bakhohs, 

_ Rastlpur Kalén, Singhpora, Ndrmahal, Kot Badal Khan, Sanga, Ajténi, 
> Nah , Talwan, Jullundur. 
____ Mund at Nakodar, Talwandi Bakhoha, Singhpur, Bath, Bhandal Buta, 
_ Bhalowsl, Kot Badal Khan, Nahal, 
| oe Bahmani at Bahmaniin, Parjién Bibari, Talwandi Bakhoha, Rasélpur 
Kalan. 

Gehlar at Geblar near Parjidn Kalin, Nakodar, Kot Badal Khan, 
Warianth, Jullandar, Nahal. 

Badhii at Akbarpur Kalin and Khurd, Pusaridn, Nakodar, Kot 
Badal Khan, Bhalowél Bath, Aujlah, Nahal, 

-Muldne at Chahirke, Sal4lah, Phillaur, Theng, Kuttriwé!, Kamdlpur, 
Bhalowéal, Jullundur, 

me eh eocial at Baloke, Adarman, Nangal Ambiya, Narmahn»l, Kot Badal 
Rihar at Adarman, Bulanda, Jnkupur Kaléo, Theng, Kamélpur. 
Gohir at Nakodar, Gohir, Baupur near Ugi, Saidupur, Talwan. 
Dhaule at Tandaura, Kot Badal Khan, Upal Khalrasah, Nahal. 
Chhabe at Bath, Narmaha!, Chuheki, Kot Badal Khan. 
Mande at Chuheki, Kot Badal Khan, Sanga, Nehal. 


Jomaypor Dist. | Kambohs. [Pant A. 
CHAP. ILC oe at Ponaea Nakodar, Jak ac Kalan, Chuheki. 
r= 3y ‘arjiat Parjién Kalin and Khurd, Narmahal, Bath, 
Population. Dheri at Bhandal Buta, Bhalowdl, Sanga. ‘ “ * 


Aréins Thanu at Jullundur and Naérmahal. 
= Gandhar at Nakodar, Kot Badal Khan. - 

Jatala at Adarman, Kaniya Kalén. 
Mandher at Narmahal, Nahal. 
Khodian, the largest Aréin géf in Jullandur City. 
Wedan at Garhi Wedan near Jullundur and at Changatthe. 
Bam Bassi, Beldar, Bodi, Ladke, Saggi, all at Nirmahal. 
Bachhran and Bail at Chubeki. 
Rate at Jullundur (few). 
Bhut and Dhode at Kot Badal Khan. 
Dhelar at Nakodar. 
Dher at Chahirke. 
Ganjial at Adampur. 
Naudan at Baupur near Ugi. 
Hande and Tihari at Lohgarh. 
Majitha at Talwan. 


The Kambohs are numerous in the south-west of the Nakodar 
Tahsil and the adjoining tract in the south of the Kapurthala State. 
Sulténpur in Kapiirthala, and a number of the nei hbouring q 
belong to them. They are proprietors of Nihilowat 
hare with Jats), Badli; Turna, Nawapind, Kudowél, Sidh 


Kambohs, 
Pureer 3, 46. 


shared with Rajpiits), Bara Budh Singh (shared with Ariins), 
uwal, Karah, Bira, Jodh Singh, Gidarpind, Nasirpur (shared 
with Ardins) and Diripur (shared with Mussalmin Jats)—an 
almost continuous belt of villages near Lohisn on the Kapirthala 
border to the south of Sulténpur. They also hold the isolated 
villages of Lambapind near Jullundur, Kambohi near Rurka Kalin, 
Dalla near Nirmahal, and Shihpur near Theng. In this District 
almost all are Hindtis and Sikhs, but there are some Muhammadan 
Kambohs amongst the proprietors of Bhalowal, near Nirmahal, 
which belongs chiefly to Ardins, and one family of Muhammadan 
Kambohs in Nakodar, whose ancestor pot the office of Kantingo 
owing to his having distinguished himself as an athlete (pahlwd 
at Delhi, though the office did not remain in the family. There is 
a Kamboh mohalla in the town of Nakodar, now chiefly occupied 
by Ardins; The Kambohs who remain’ are Hinds, with the 
exception of the family just noticed. Muhammadan Kambohs are 
numerous in the Ambila District, and a member of this tribe, 
Shahbaz Khan, attained the rank of commander of 5,000 men un- 
der Akbar, and distinguished himself as a general in and 
elsewhere. Kambohs are also numerous as cultivators at Lohitn 
and Kang Khurd, where the proprietors are of other castes. The 
derivation of their name has not yet been ascertained. Ac. 
cording to their account, they originally lived about Mathura, 
and were Kshatriyiés. When Parashu Rima was slaughtering 
on 










the Kshatriyds, he found their ancestor Riip Rée armed and 
up for the fray. He, therefore, proposed slaying him; an 
Rip Rée’s saying he was not a Kshatriya, Parashu Réma replied 
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that he was armed and redolent of the Kshatriya (Kdim bi hai, CHAPL ©. 
yane tert bi Chhatriydn wdli hat). Ritp Rée at once objected Population. 
* that he was not Kdimlt at all, and so got off. He afterwards 
, was known as Kaimbi, which gradually got changed into Kamboh, ™*™>°b 
This ridiculous story is merely quoted on account of the bearing 
it may have on the tradition of some of the Bijnor Kambohs, that 
they were of the same stock as the Khatris. (The races of the 
North-Western Provinces of India, I. 304). 


The tradition as to their arrival in this District is that, in 
A. D. 1654, the Punjab was devastated by disastrous floods. To 
restore prosperity, Jahingir sent Sher Shih, a Stba, who took 
with him from the city of Sunam (possibly a mistake for Sohna in 
Gurgion, a former strong-hold of this tribe), Rattu and Achhra, 
the ancestors of the Kambohs. The latter he located near Chinidn, 
in the Lahore District. The former settledin the neighbourhood 
of Tibba, near Sulténpur in Kapiirthala, and with his relations 
founded twelve villages, which are still known as Bara.” In Sikh 
times, the Kambohs came from Kapirthala into Jullundur, 


The Phillaur Kambohs, though few, have a history of their 
own. They say they were Surajbansi Réjptits, and came from 
Kiimrup, on the Brahmaputra, to Delhi in the reign of Humayun 
(1580-1556). Thence one ancestor, Bohd Rée, migrated to the 
Lahore, and another, Délu Rée, to the Jullundur District. This 
tradition may have its origin in the achievements of Akbar’s 
Kamboh General Shihbdz Khan, mentioned aboye, who had 9,000 
horse under hiscommand when operating on the Brahmaputra. 
(Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, 399-402. Blochmann’s Ed.). 


The Kambohs do not claim any relationship with the Ardins, 
_ They practise widow-marraige (karewa). Their women do not 
~~ help in agricultural work, but brmg out food to their relations 
_ working in the fields. The division into Kalm{i and Zamindér or 
Khaki, or Kambohs “ of the pen,” and agricultural Kambohs, is 
recognised. The latter only are found here, They are quiet, well 
disposed people, good cultivators, and, except that they pretend 
to be in distressed circumstances when there is nothing the 
matter with them, they have no bad qualities. They say they are 
divided into fifty-two clans. None of the names given of these is 
that of an important Ardin clan, but the names of three clang 
(Gore, Hande and Momi) are the same in both tribes. 


The Sainis are either Hindts or Sikhs. They are numerousin The Bainis. 
the extreme north of the Jullundur Tahsil; they hold a number ?«"r3,4?. 
of villages near the eastern border of Nawashahr, where the 
Jadla and Garshankar Beins unite, and im the south-west of the 
tahsil also half Lissira in the Phillaur Tahsil. They are also 

_ amongst the proprietors of Phagwéra. In the Jullundur Tahsil, 


() Another derivatice is from} Wero, an enclosure, 









CHAP. I, c. 
Population 


The Suita, 


Other land- 
ow tribes, 


Purser 9, 48. 
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they hold Laroha, except what belongs to the Jat Sirddr, Dalli 
and 4 Dalla, Gehlar, $ths Bhundiin, + Jandhir, 4rd Chulang, and 
~ Giganwal. In that of Nawashahr they hold Ladhana. Jhika, 
Sujon, Surapur Pili Jhiki, except Kot, $rd Pali Unchi, } Naura, 
4th Gobindpur, 3th Kama, $ Dipdélpur, Balir Kalin (part) and 
Khurd (part}, iths Bazidpur, Dudhala (part), {ths Urapir, Chak 
and Khurde, and there are a few families amongst the pro rietors 
of Bhirta Kalin. They are also tenants in Shekhipur, Sohita and 
Bharta Khurd. 


According to their own account, they were originally Malis, 
and lived principally in the Mathra District. When Mahmid of 
Ghazni invaded India, and the Hindiis gathered for the defence of 
the country, the ancestors of the Sainfs eame into these parts, and, 
finding the land suitable for agriculture, they settled down here, 
and went not back to their homes, The explanation of the name 
Saini is that they were such good agriculturists, and did such 
wonders with their land, that the natives called them the rasdint 
tribe (from rasdi, cleverness, skill); and in course of time the first 
syllable was lost, and the present name Saini left. They are 
admirable cultivators, and are surpassed by none in industry or 
ability. They do more market-gardeningt than the Jats, and, 
perhaps, even than the Ardins; but this is in addition to and not 
in place of ordinary farming. They have no bad qualities to 
distinguish them which call for special notice. The Sikhs _ 
among them pay great respect to the Granth Sahib, and in every 
village have a copy of it, which is read diligently in the audience 
of the people. Men of this tribe not seldom take service, and 
especially in the cavalry. ‘They consider themselves to be connected 
with the Ariins, but the latter know nothing of any relationship. 
They are not found west of the Chentb, but are numerous 1n some 
parts of the Ambila District. Some of the gét designations 
correspond with those of the Ariins. The following may be 
mentioned :—Bidwél (at Laroha), Bhanga (at Dipalpur and 
Shekhipur), Bhela (at Laroha and Dalli), Bhindi (at Bhindian), 
Bole (at Chak and Khiirde), Cheran (at Shekhtipur), Daule (at 
Laroha), Dheri (at Giganwial), Ghalar (at Laroha and Gehlar), 
Giddhe (at Chak), Jandhir (at Jandhfr), Kaloti (at Laroha an 
Chaky Mukina (at Laroha), Sugge (at Laroha), Timbar (at 


The Brahmans are said to have been at one time the principal 
 Picigagety eal: ssh of the Jullundur Tahsil, but to me 
‘nasupplanted by Niréi Rajpiits. They still hold Brahmpur an 
part of Dittu N hare Races, they are amongst the 
sroprietorsof Jullundur City, and south of it t ey hold ¥ 
es hra and Gokalpur, and in the west of the Nakodar i 

pur 


Chuhar Khiwa and Ladhiwili, They also : 
Natewal near Sirhdli, Batiireh near J didia and part of ojpur 
in the north-west of the Phillaur Tahsil and one-fourth share in 





*. 
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the neighbouring village of Dhaliwal in Nakodar. They hold part CHAP. 1, ¢. 
of Mahedpur in Nakodar and near Shihkot they share Muliwél population. . 
Khaira with Jats, Hindu and Muhammadan. They are industrious dae 
cultivators where they hold land as members of cultivating owningtribes. 
proprietary communities. Looking at the large number of this Br«nmans. 
tribe, it is clear they depend largely on other means of support 

than agriculture. They form a considerable portion of the priestly 

class, and take service. More than one-fifth of the patwiris of the 

District are Brahmans. Their sub-divisions are numerous. 

The Khatris usually hold landas landlords merely, but one- Khateis. 
sixth of Nakodar is held by Bhalla Khatris, in whose family the ?4# 
office of Kintingo was formerly hereditary and who manage the 
cultivation of their own lands. When Tira Singh Ghaiha conquer- 
ed Nakodar, he expelled the Rajpiits who held half the village, and 

ve their land to the Kintingos, but twenty years after he restored 
the Rajpiits to possession of one-third leaving the Kaniingos one- 
sixth. oes the city of Jullundur several giéts of Khatris are amongst 
the proprietors, especially the Saigals, some of whom, formerly 
Kan » have become Muhammadan ; and the Thapars who are 
Muhammadan Khatris hold Chak Husaina, an uninhabited village 
near Jullundur. Saigal Khatris hold Damodarpur east, of Jullundur, 
and were also formerly proprietors of the adjoining village of Talon, 
but the Jat proprietors got possession of the latter about the time 
of the Sikh conquest. Bhig Mal, Khatri of Jullundur, son of a 
Kardar of Shaikh Imim-ud-din, was proprietor of Jetwali, Rampur 
Lélh and Chak Rampur, Jats and in Jetwali Ariins being tenants 
with occupancy rights. Kardari, 12 miles North of Jullundur, be- 
longs to Khatris, and they share in Dittu Nangal near Kartdrpur, 
and in several villages in this tahsil they have acquired shares for 
purchase. In Mr. Barkley’s time Biwa Khun Dis Bedi was proprie- 
tor of five-sixths of the large village of Sirsa, half of which he held 
in jagir, and Bawa Narayan Das of half of Daulatpur. The Giiru 
of arpur, a Sohdi Khatri, is the largest landlord in the District, 
being the sole Eneprietor of Kartirpur, Dipilpur, Dhirpur, Mirch- 
hota, Nurpur, Shibdisptir and Chak Rim Singhpura, and also hold- 
ing two-thirds of Devidispir. He also holds a jdgir of about 
Rs. 14,000 in all. Ram Chand, a Khatri, is Zailddr of Kartarpur. 
His ancestors have for centuries been Diwans to the Guris. 

In other tahsils Khatris hold little land. In that of Nawashahr 
Gari Ke Chak was held by Mehr Singh, adopted into a branch of the 
Sodhi family of Anandpur, Khatris hold part of Nawashahr, part of 
Malhupota and part of Kharkhuwal: and there are a few tri 
proprietors in Rahon. Shibdydlpur belongs to a Khatri of Lissfra. 

The Khatris engage largely in trade, and take service, 

Nearly half the patwiris are Khatris. There are four Darbéri géts 
‘in the District—Sondi, Saigal, Thapar and Bhalle. The remainder 
are known as Bazari Khatris because they are employed in trade, 
One of the Jullundur Kots belongs to the Sondi Khatris 


CHAP. I, C. 
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The Anséri and Koreshi Shaikhs of Jullundur, if entitled to 


Population. the designations they bear, would seem to be of Arab 


Shaikhs. 


Ansiéri 
Shaikhs, 


extraction, Koreshi being the name of the powerful tribe at Mecea * 
from which Muhammad himself sp , while the title of Ansfr, 

or helper, was conferred by him upon those residents of Medina 
who originally bound themselyes to aid the Prophet and the 
refugees, and was extended to all the people of that city as they 
embraced the faith of Islim. But the title of Shaikh was requel uy 
taken by. Hindu converts, as, for instance, by the Manj pent 
Shaikh Chacho, though his descendants did not continue to be 
it. There are thus many Shaikhs of purely native. origin, 
including the representatives of indigenous tribes, as the Joyas 
at Malsiin, whose name connects them with a tribe former! 
powerful in the Southern Punjab, and the descendants of 
many different Hindu castes. Similarly the Kakkezai Shaikhs 
were originally Hindu Kallals. 


It is not uncommon for Shaikhs who have risen to a good 
social position, especially if not entitled to claim a distinguished 
ancestry as Shaikhs, to usurp the title of Sayyid. This has been 4 
done by a family at Réhon, in this District, and also it is said y 
by the proprietors of Khoja, and another instance is said to be 
afforded by the well-known Fikir family at Lahore. Shaikhs 
hold Jand in tahsil Phillaur. 


The Ansdéris own Basti Shaikh Darvesh or Basti Shaikh, and 
Basti Dénishmandiin, the first and third in size of the Jullundur 
Bastis, also Pindhori Shekhén in Nakodar Tabhsil. They are 
popularly known as Pathins owing to their intimate connection 
with a Pathn colony, and often take the appellation of Khan at 
the end of their names. They are called Ansarfs from their sup- 
et descent from Hazrat Aytib Ansdri, but are really Barékis, — 

ose of Basti Shaikh are from 5 to 9 generations removed from — 
Shaikh Darvesh,”’ who came from Kani Kriram and purchased the 
land of that village from Lohéni Pathéns in 1026 H. (A. D. 1617), 
and founded a town, which he named Surdjibad after an ancestor, 
but which has subsequently come to be known by his own name, 
He died there in 1082 H. (1672 A. D.), and the principal build- 
ngs are still the mosque built by him in 1030 H. and his tomb, 
which adjoins it, built in 1105 ii. 

Th a manuscript account of the family, drawn up in 118 H. 
or about A. D. 1706, which is in the possession of Ahdidéd Khan 
of Basti Shaikh, the genealogy of Shaikh Darvesh is traced back 


n 









to Hazrat Ayub of Medina, whose true name is however 
stated to be Khélid, Aydb being his son’s name. This identifies 

©) The descendants of a son by his first wife, born before he left Kasi Kuram, are 7 to 9 
Eee Fina arc antral see eae 

vw : ~ 

® fair average in reer ¢ of ists, the variation in“ Meihiateah tannben of sgn bs 
family over a may be #0 great aa from one generation in 27 years to 008 
generation in 44 yours or 
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him with the Abu Ayib, into whose house Muhammad was received 
on his flight from Mecca, from which the Hijra era is calculated, 
as his name is stated in Muir's Life of Muhammad (vol. iii, pages 
11, 12) as Khiilid ibn Zaid. His death in the 55th year of the 
Hijra era during the 1st siege of Constantinople is mentioned in 
Chapter lii of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall." 


According to the genealogy Shaikh Darvesh was but 22 
generations removed from this ancestor (i.¢., if Abu Aytih’s gener. 
ation be considered the 1st that of Shaikh Darvesh was the 23rd). 
This is a very small number of generations for a period of 1,000 
years, but in one branch of the family the 28th generation (27 
generations from Abu <Aytb) is still in existence, and it may be 
supposed that a few generations have been omitted in the earlier 
part of the genealogy, without implying any doubt of its authentici- 
ty. From Maulina Ibrahim, 8 generations before Shaikh Darvesh 
and 14 from Abu Ayib, the genealogy is evidently genuine, as the 
several branches of his posterity are traced out. 


_ The pedigree of his descendants as given in this genealogy 
is as follows :— 








MAULANA IBRAHIM. 
I 
( ) 
Shaikh VYusaf, Bhoikh Surij-ad-din. 
Anoestor of Shoikhs 
of Basti Dinishmand, Shaikh Mahmdd. 
] 
Ar ae ee a, ee 
Bhaikh Basld I, Zald Aka. 
f z 7 
Shaikh Muhammad aa hex 
Shaikh Basid I SS 
(Pir misihen) l 
=< = | 
a Shaikh Darvesh, 
Alidadid, Anocostor of Shaikhe 


of Basti Shaikh Darreah, 


Thrahim was the author of a work called the Térikh Muallim 
im which he calls himself Maulvi Ibrahim Dénishmand Albrak. 
The Tafsir-i-Baizabi, a contemporary work, also refers to him 
as Albrak. No mention of the name of Ansiri is made in either. 
Possibly he may haye had some connection with the Dsnishmand 
Turks of Cappadocia, He had six sons. From one, named Shaikh 
Yusaf, the Shaikhs of Basti Dinishmandién (originally called 
Tbrahimpur after Maulina Ibrahim), are descended. Another was 
Shaikh Suréj-nd-din, the ancestor of Shaikh Darvesh, Mauléna 
Tbrahim is stated to have emigrated from Medina, and settled in 
Baghdad. He afterwards came to Mul&in to meet Bahii-ul-hakk 


1) ‘The reign of each Saltén ia inaugurated at hia mouque, built 780 yours later, by binding iz 
om the sword of office before the tomb of Abu Ayab, =a 





CHAP. 1I,C. 
Population. 


Shaikha, 


CHAP. I, C. 


Ansari 
Shaikhe. 


* Eubachoh, who was drowned A.D. 
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and by his advice settled in Mastwi (otherwise Buded) m Barkistin, 
or the country of the Barik Pathdns, in the Logar Valley near 
Kabul. The reference to Babié-ul-hakk would fix his date 
approximately at the middle of the 18th century” of our era 
or about 34 centuries before Shaikh Darvesh. 


The most interesting part of the genealogy is subsequent to 
this date. Shaikh Bazid I, the grandson of Shaikh Suréj-ud-din, is 
said to have come from Mastwi to Kini Kiiram, and while Shaikh 
Darvesh was descended from him by one line, the celebrated 
Shaikh Bazid I, otherwise known as Pir Roshan, the founder of 
the sect of Raushaniya,-or Illuminati, was descended from 
him by another. | 


In the Dabistén of Mohsani Fani an extract is given from an 
account of his own family written by the latter Bazid, or, as he is 
ealled in the histories, Bayazid, and this is translated by Leyden 
in the 11th volume of the Asiatic Researches (pages 406, 407). 
According to this account Shaikh Bazid 11 was born at Jullundur 
about a year before Bibar’s conquest of India (therefore about 951 
H. or 1525 A.D.), his father being Shaikh Abdullah, who was 7th 2 
in descent from Shaikh Suréj-ud-din Ansiri. His mother’s father, > 
Muhammad Amin, and Abdullah's grandfather, were brothers, 
residing in the city of Jullundur, but Abdullah himself hved at 
Kini Kiram, and when the power of the Mughals began to prevail 
his wife went there with her son Bayazid. ! 


This differs slightly from the Jullundur account, as according 
to the pedigree given above Shaikh Abdullah was only 5th in 
descent from Surij-ud-din. Also according to the Jullundur 
account Shaikh Bazid [1’s mother’s father was Abubakr, grandson of 
Shaikh Bazid 1(Punjab Notes and Queries Volume II, page 160). 
Apparently two generations haye dropped out of Shaikh Bazid II’s 
line in the Jullundur pedigree. 7 

In any case Pir Raushan (Shaikh Bazid I) seems to haye 
been born in Jullundur, and the sect of the Raushaniya or 
Iiuminati are famous as having given great trouble to Akbar’ and 
Shahjihén in the Peshdwar hills. Mr. Barkley’s informant, 
Ahdidid Khan, was aware that Shaikh Bazid and his descendants 
headed the Raushaniya rebellions, and were generally reputed to 
be-sectarics, but maintained that some of Shaikh Bazid’s writi 
showed him to be a good Muhammadan. His theory of the cause 
of their long conflicts with the Imperial power is that they 
considered themselves to have a right to a share in the dominion 
owing to the marriage of the daughter of Zaid Aka, brother of | 
the elder Shaikh Bazid, to Abu Sayyid Mirza, Badshah of Herat, 
Prag ey wen eg er 


» ond wos living on the accession of Balban in AD 
1204, His tomb belosgs to the age cf Balbo», Cupninct 1ol Balban in A.D, ; 
1872.73 a "a ningtam, Archwological Survey Report, 
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and that on some of their disciples, Pathiins of Mastwi, being CHAP.1LC. 
seized near Tirih on a charge of house-breaking, they raised an Population. 
insurrection. This account of course degrades the character of gi5, 
Le their struggles with the empire, but is probably more pleasing to 

the existing members of the family as it puts the establishment of 

anew sect by Pir Raushan out of sight. 


__ The head of Pir Raushan’s grandson Ahdidid was brought to 
Jullundur by Shahjahin’s Wazir, Sa’adullah Khan, “’ who was himself 
one of his disciples, and buried at the Khingéh of Shaikh Ahmad 
Ghauns which is on the Circular Road Sey the City. Sa’adullah 
Khan also got thejdgir of Man Shamshabad near Agra for the sons 
of Jalél-ud-din, the eldest son of Pir Raushan, and they settled there 
after which there were no more Raushaniya disturbances on the 
Afghin border, One of them, Abdul Rashid Khin alias Ala Dad, 
presented the weathercock of the Basti Shaikh mosque. He is 
mentioned in the Dabistin as having been appointed to a command 
of 4,000 men in the Dakhan, and having died in 1057 H. (Asiatic 
Researches, Volume II, page 420). 


___ Another indication of the connection of the family with 
Jullandur before the time of Shaikh Daryesh is afforded by the 
Khingah of Ghauns-ul-Karam or Shaikh Ahmad, that aboye 
mentioned. His father Abdul Rahfm was son of the elder Shaikh 
Bazid, and brother of the ancestors of Shaikh Darvesh and Pir 
Raushan. Little, however, is known of the circumstances under 
which this earlier settlement was formed, and it would seem from 
the reference to the Mughals in Pir Raushan’s own account of his 
birth that Babar’s conquest of India was regarded as unfavourable 
to the interests of the family, and led it to return into Kani Kiram. 


The migration of Shaikh Bazid I from Mastwi to Kéni Kiuiram orn foanil- 


has already been mentioned. Though many of his descendants 
moved to Jullundur at an early date others remained at Kini 
Kiiram. The descendants of Shaikh Yusaf (son of Mulana Ibrahim) 
only settled at Jullundur in 1018 H. (1609 A.D.) They founded 

_ the town of Ibrahimpur now known (after Muldna’s other name 
; of Danishmand) as Basti Diinishmanddin. Shaikh Darvesh, the 
: great-great-great-crandson of Shaikh Bazid I, also came from 
ini Kiram to Jullundur in the time of Jahingir, and in 1026 

H. (1617 A. D,) he bought the land on which he founded 
Surijibid, now Basti Shaikh. The mosque of Basti Shaikh, built 

by him, bears the date of 1030 H., and his tomb, which adjoins it, 

that of 1105 H. (1694 A. D.), his death having occurred in 1082 

H. (1672 A. D). Shaikh Darvesh had five sons, one by his first 

wife, born in Kini Kram, before he came to Jullundur, and four 

born at Jullundur. One of these died without issue, but the others 

have left numerous descendants, some of whom have settled else- 
where, while others are still proprietors in Basti Shaikh. The 


anishman= 
din and Basti 
Shaikh, 


o 


(1) For a note on Sa'adallah Khon, seo P.N, Q., Vol. J, 809. 
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The found- 
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Shaikhs, 


Eakkezai 
Shnikha. 
Purser 3, 69, 
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present proprietors aro from five to nine generations further 
removed from the founder of the family. 


A farmdn from Dérd Shikoh in the 27th year of the reign of 
Shahjahin (dated 9th Rabi-ul-awwal 1064 H., 1685 A. D.) still exists, 
granting certain exemptions to Shaikh Darvesh and his brethren 
on account of the foundation of Surdjibad, Ibrahimpur, and 
“sg fe (the latter being the present Basti Babakhel, a Barik 
foundation). The head of the Shaikhs of Basti Dinishmandin is 
Ghulim Mohi-ud-din known as Miin Baghe Khiin, Honorary 
Magistrate and Zaildér. His nephew is Lambardér of Basti Dinish- 
mandin. The head of the descendants of Shaikh Darvesh is Pir 
Dad Khan, Pleader. 


Qoreshiin on the Tandah road, in the north of the Jullundur 
Tahsil, Kotli Shaikhin near Aliwilpind, Shekepind, Sherpur, 
Mubérakpur, NangalSalempur and Nangal Jamélpur,” north of 
Jullundur are held by Qoreshi Shaikhs, Hardo Shaikh near Nur- 
mahal also belongs to a Qoreshi family, in which the office of 
Qizi was formerly hereditary, and who claim descent from Bawa 
Farid of Pakpattan. 1 


The history of the Kakkezai Shaikhs will be found at page 
157 of Massy’s Punjab Chiefs. The family seem to have been at 
first Hindu Kalils of Nirmahal, but now call themselves Kakkezai 
Shaikhs. About the beginning of the 19th century all the adult 
male members of the family were extinguished in a feud at Kar- 
rpur with one solitary exception. The best known of the 
Shaikhs were Ghulim Mohi-ud-din Khén, Nawib Imém-ud-din Khan, 
Shaikh Karam Bakhsh, and Shaikh Sandhe Khan. They are princi- 
pay known for their revenue administration of the Jullundur 
and Kashmir and for the attempt of Imdm-ud-din to hold 
the latter province against the British in 1846. Shaikh Nasir-ud-din, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, belongs to this house. Two other 
representatives of family in the Jullundur City are Shaikhs Mah. 
tab-ud-din and Abdul Latif. The fine sarai near the Police Lines 
at Jullundur was built by Shaikh Karam Bakhsh, The new ruined 
brick bridge over the Bein on the Phagwéra road is also said to. 
have been constructed by the family.” 


The Barik or Baraki Pathéns and the Anséri Shaikhs appear 
to have come to Jullundur about the same time, originally as mer- 
chants. The Bariks lay claim to Arab descent, but Dr. Bellew 
thinks that they are pee from Bark in Lydia brought back to 
Persia by Xerxes. They came from the Logar Valley between 
Kabul and Ghazni. In a manuscript account of the Basti Shaikh 
family, bearing date 1118 H. (A. D. 1706), it is stated that 
many of the Barik clan settled in two Muhallas of Jullundur the 


So Se ae a Pee eee ee " t 
() The propristors of this group of villages, the first four of whick are within one boundary, * 


are of a common atock, and now nsstme the cam 
ft) (Mr, Purser’s Settlement Report, p. 96), + are ‘9 
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Barikién (also known as Muhalla Kardr Khin) and the Rasta Ikh- CHAP.1,C. 
wand in 1003 H. (1594 A. D). The founders of the Bariktin popolation. 


Muhalla came with Shaikh Ahmad Ghauns, whose Khingéh is at 


Jullundur. After Jullundur and Muhalla Karér Khan were burnt Ser ass 


oy Gari Wadbhie¢ Singh of ate im 1818 Sambat (1757 A.D), 
Kot Khéin Jahin was founded 2 fin Jahin, who was grandson 
of Usmin Khan, brother of Khin. This family is known as 
Stida-khel ; and the Barik tribe also includes the Guz, Aliak, and 
Babékhel families. 


Between 1026 H. (A. D. 1617) when Shaikh Darvesh came P.¥.andg, 
to Jullundur from Kini Kviram on the Bannii frontier, and 1030 Yo . 


H. (A. D. 1621) when he built the mosque of Basti Shaikh, he 
bought land near Jullundur from tots Afghins, and some 
of the Babakhel who had accompanied him bought a deserted site 
named Dini Nagal from proprietors of Jullundur and Shahabpur. 
Shaikh Darvesh founded the town of Surdjébid (now Basti Shaikh), 
and the Pathins founded Babépur (now Bastf Bébikhel) on the 
lands so acquired. In Sambat 1816 (1760 A. D.) the Sikhs 
plundered and burnt Bibikhel, but the inhabitants afterwards 
occupied a new site adjoining the old one being joined by people 
of other castes. 


Basti Guziin was founded in the time of Shahjahin by three 
sons of Mise Khin of the Guz family, who had come with Shaikh 
Darvesh from Kini Kiram to Jullundur, and had joined him in 
founding Surdjibéd. They afterwards bought lands from the 
Lodis, Sa ids, and Shaikhs, and leaving Basti Shaikh, occupied 

a1 , Where they built a bazér. 


There are several smaller Bastis, also founded by Bariks, such 
as Basti Ibrihim Khan, Basti Pir Did Khin, and Basti Shéh 
Quli, which belongs to the Kaprirthala State, and others which were 
destroyed by the Sikhs. The Bariks appear to be the same as the 
Barais, who are described in Elphinstone’s Kabul (p. 315) as aclass 
of Tajiks, “who inhabit Logar and part of But Khik. Though 
mixed with the Ghiljfs, they differ from the other Téjiks,” in that 
“they forma tribe under a chief of their own, and have a high 
reputation as soldiers. They have separate land and castles of their 
own, furnish a good many troops to Government, closely resemble 
the Afghins in their manners, and are more respected than an 
other Tajiks: their numbers are now about 8,000 families.” Al 
traditions,” he adds, “agree that they were introduced into their 
present seat by Sultin Mahmid about the beginning of the 11th 
century, and that their lands were once extensive, but their origin 
is uncertain ; they pretend to be sprung from the Arabs, but others 
say they are descended from the Kurds.” 


The m ost important, and soba ly the oldest Pathan settlement 
in the District was that of the- Pathins. Kot Bure Khan, 


The Lodi 
Pathins, 
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CHAP.1,0. adjoiming the Devi Til north of the city Jullundur, was an old 
Population, Suburb belonging to the Lodi Pathins, but of this only a mosque, 
ieee the roof of which is composed of a number of small domes of low 
‘ pitch, and some old mango trees, belonging to the garden which 
once surrounded the mosque, now remain. In the Ain-i-Akbari,  - 

the Jullundur mahal is shown as occupied among others by Lodf 

The Pathéns Afghins with a revenue of 14$ lakhs of dams, being 2-17th of the 

of Dhogri, =~ whole Jullundur Dodb Sarkar. Those of Dhogri, about six miles 

rer 69. north-east of Jullundur, undoubtedly belong to one of the oldest 

families inthe District; according to Mr. Barkley (P. N. and Q., 

Volume I), they say that their ancestor, Tétér , came with 

Mahmid of Ghazn{, and that this prince gave them the village of 

Dhogri, which had previously belonged to Dhiig Jats. 


Mr. Purser says that it is not unlikely that they were a 
Military Colony, and that they seem to have settled at Dhogri 
eleven generations . According to the account preserved 
him, in the time of Homkrtin (1530-1556) their ancestor, 

Khfn, held a farm of the whole of the Punjab, and took pag ds 

of Sher Shah, who made him Governor of the Province. 4 
Huméyin returnedfrom exile he defeated Tiitér Khan, but 
afterwards took him into favour. During subsequent Muham- ~ 
madan rule, the family seems to have enjoyed extensive jdgirs and 

to have founded many villages, among others Aldwalpur and 
Adampur. In Sikh times, they were ually dispossessed, and 
under Ranjit Singh, owing to the talugddr’s refusal to attend 

on the Mahfrdja at the head of his sowdrs, the Jullundur talugd 

eli couifigodbed tx 1812 A.D., and conferred on Sird4r Himmat Singh 
Jallewdla ;to whom thus Dhogri and Aléwalpur went. On 
introduction of British rule, Abdur-Rahmin was head of 

the family. He was made Tahsildar of Mifni, and died in 1847. __ 
Of his sons, Abdus-Samadh Khin, was employed in the Police as" 
Kotwél, and was subsequently Tahsildar of Garhshankar an 
elsewhere. Sirbuland , & second son, was an Inspector 
Police ; his son Ghulém Ahmad Khin, Khin Bahddur, Reven 
Member of the Kashmir Council then became head of the 
Nifz Muhammad his brother is a pleader at Jullundur. | 
family hasa grant of Rs. 800 per annum charged on the revenue 
of Dhogri. It may be noted that, family tradition says it was 
Abdur- Khan who had the keys of the Phillaur fort made 
over to the English in 1846 by Chaudhri Kutb-ud-din. Another 
family also lays claim to this surrender. An excellent example 
of how little time is needed for the growth of fiction. 


Sayyids, The Sayyids hold Lohién (ten families), Sayyid , Saddarpur, 
Héjipur sai’) Mirpur near Shahkot,"’ and, an 2 fra f Dherian 
in same neighbourhood, Dokoha and Chaugati near Jullun- 














re t,t ei . 
(1) Shahkot itself belonged to Sayyids bef Sikhs conquered country, they 
wore dispossessed. lotmumetia ~ 7 when 4 
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dur, and are amongst the proprietors of Jullundur itself (the Kézi CHAP. I, ¢. 
family). They are owners of Khiénke, north of Kartérpur, and Population. 
_ Shahpur near Adampur in Jullundur Tahsil. Gohawar, Chulang, bee 

© Ashaur, Mirinpur, two-ninths of Fattahpur near Kot Badal Khén 

and two-fifteenths of Min in tahsil Phillaur, three-fifths of Saloh 
near Nawashahr, Shahpur and Alowal near Usménpur, Khoja near 
the Sutlej, part of Karnéna, and one-third Sirhél Kaziin in tahsil 
Nawishahr. The proprietors of Dokoha, Chulang and Gohawar 
are related amongst themselves. 


In Khoja the Sayyid community is large, it is said, however, 
that the proprietors of Khoja are really Shaikhs and assumed the 
title of Sayyid about 35 years since, there being a hundred or more 
shares. Here the Sayyids cultivate largely in person, but there are 
also non-hereditary Ardin cultivators, Sayyids acquired the 
village in the time of Akbar, but are so ignorant even of his name 
as to call him Sikandar Azim, son of Humdyin. Sande Shah of 
Lohiiin told Mr. cig oa his ancestors came from Aurangihéd 
to Unchh (Uchh in Bahtwalpur), and that three brothers from 
that place founded Dipdlpur, Chtinfan and Lohién 500 years ago, 

the founder of the latter having been Zain-ul-mulk, whose descend- 

"ants in the 18th or 19th generation are the present proprietors. 
The Rajpiits became his disciples and allowed him to found Lohién 
in what was then jungle. The Sayyids were dispossessed by the 
Sikhs, and went to Aliwalpur, north of Jullundur, and afterwards 
sought the protection of Rija Fattah Singh of Kaptirthala, on 
whose intercession Mihéréjih Sher Singh of Lahore restored 
Lohidn to them. It is divided into five tarafs, one of which was held 
one-third by Sande Shah and two brothers, one-third by an uncle 
and one-third by another shareholder. The cultivators are Dogars, 
Ariins, Tar and Kambohs. 


__ The Sayyids of Sirhal Kazisn, like those of Jullundur, are of 
___ # family in which the office of Kazi was ee The Sayyids 
of Fattahpur near Kot Badal Khén and Ashaurare Bukhéri Sayyids, 
“thos of Siar Mashahri Sayyids, those of Gohawar and a 
family at Indina, Tiraizi Sayyids, and at Sirhali there is a family of 
_  Gildni Sayyids. Sayyid Hassan Jahéniya of Réhon is mentio 
Mr. Barkley as the representative of a distinguished Sayyid famil 
which has long held an influential position in that neighbourhood. 
He is a Bukhdri Sayyid descended in the 11th generation (2 
from Hazrat Makhdim Jahdniyaof Unchha (Uchh in Bahtwalpury 
where Sayyid Jalil-ud-din, the founder of the family, had 
settled from Bukhara six generations earlier, An ancestor of Hassan 
Jahiniya’s migrated from Uehh to Burhanpur in Central India, and 
the on branch of the family came from that place. Two — 


‘ is apparently too short a succession for a period of nearly 500 Hazarat 
MakbaGnr tenens having died A. D. 1383-4, But the caso of tho Ansiri Sbaikhe of Bent 
Shaikh which will be noticed immediately shows that it is not impossible, though it ie ots 
probable that a generation or two havo been dropped out of the genealogy, 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
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Sada, 
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families who now reside at Maler Kotla, besides that which remains 
at Réhon belong to it. Hassan Jahiniya’s father, who was noted 
as a physician (iakim), held the villages of Udhowdl and Jhungiién 
In jagiy until his death in 1857, This jdgir is said to have been 
originally granted by the last great Muhammadan governor, Adina 
Beg Khén, a disciple of the family, and was continued by Tara 
Singh Ghaiba after the Sikh conquest. It was once withheld for 
a few seasons by Ranjit Singh, but, with this interruption, con- 
tinued to be held by the family until the cession of the Jullundur 
Doéb to the British Government, by which it was confirmed to 
Hassan Jahéniya’s father, for his life. 


Suds are proprietors of Kotla Sudan in tahsil Nakodar as 


well as at Shekohpur in Kaptirthala, the old head-quarters of 


i under the Delhi Empire, and formerly the property of 
ttis. 


Kallals are owners of Chak Kalldlén near Banga, and one- 
sixth of Jamsher. Baniyas hold part of Khojkipur near 
Aldwalpur. 


Labénés hold Réjpura, Bhatrura and two-thirds of Patiél in 


the extreme north of the Jullundur Tahsil, but Sélig Ram, a 
Khatri of Jullundur, has acquired some land in the former in which 
he has founded a new village, called Bhagwantpura. They are a 
sub-division of the great Banjira tribe, but not so successful as 
agriculturists as they were as carriers, when occupation could be 
found in that capacity. 


Bahrupiés, another sub-division of the Banjara tribe, are 
roprietors of Butgarh, part of Sasrari and half Rawar, on the 
utlej near Lisséra. An account of this tribe will be found in 


Mackenzie’s Gujrat Settlement Report, Wilson’s Glossary, under 


the words Banjéra, Bhand, Bahrupiya, and in Elliot’s Supplemental 
Glossary, under Banjéras. , 


Réwats hold épur, half Begampur, and part of Bairsi 
in the Néwashahr Tahsil, and in Ibrahimpur are tenants with 
rights of occupancy of non-resident Réjpiit proprietors. In the 
Phillaur Tahsil they hold part of Phillaur and five-elevenths of 
Nahal. : 


Lohér hold Lohér near Larohi in the north-west and Lohdr 
near Partdbpura in the south of the Jullundur Tahsil, in the 
rorth of which they also share a third Lohér with Tarkhéns, 
and north of Jullundur they share Dasupur with Nais. In the 
Nakodar Tahsil they hold Lohfrnangal, and in that of Phillaur 
one-fourth of Pindori near Jandiila, and they share one-eighth of 
Ghirkha with Narsing Dis. Tarkhéns hold Tarkhénmazara in 
tahsil Phillaur, besides sharing with Lohjrs in one of the villages 
of that name above mentioned. . 


<r 
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Harnis are eas of Mari Harniin and Sadachak CHAP.1,¢. 
in the Jullundur Tahsil. They are not vy industrious culti- population. 
vators, but seem to have completely settled down to agricultural Rereé 
pursuits. 

Changars, though they hold no landed pro , are usually Changars, 
to be met with in some of the villages of the Phileur Tahsil near 
the Sutlej. They live in movable huts of sirti or thatching grass 
which are pitched outside the villages, and they make baskets of 
tamarisk twigs and breed fowls for the Simla market. They bear 
a good character. They are interesting as an Indian tribe of 
gipsy habits. 


Of the fourteen Provincial Darbéris belonging to the District,  Lesdiog 

three are of the house of Kaptrthala, namely, Kanwar Sir *smillesof the 
Harniém Singh, K.C.L.E., Sirdér Partép Singh and Sirdar Charanjit 
Singh. One Sirdér Muhammad Hamdam, Tahsilddr of Jullundur, 
is a political refugee and grandson of Shih Sujah, Amir of Kabul. 
The remaining chief families of the District are, for the most 
part, the representatives of men who rose to importance during 
the last days of the rule of the Delhi Emperors in the Punjab, ora 
yee, years later. The history of few goes back further than 
1759 A.D. 


In Sikh times,a great part of the District was held in Assignment 
jdgir, At the regular settlement, the demand of lands held % ‘*e™™. 
revenue-free was stated to be Rs, 2,28,052, or nearly 18 per cent. 
of the total revenue. Their revenue now is Rs. 97,990. After 
annexation these grants were enquired into; some were resumed 
and some continued, mostly for the life of the incumbent, and 
subject to a deduction in lieu of the contingent of troops which the 
grantee had been required to supply in former days. This 
reduction or commutation was calculated sometimes at a certain 
share of the grant, and sometimes at so much per trooper, usually 
Rs. 16 per mensem, besides charges for equipment. Among these 
jagirs were villages which had been acquired by the sword by 
‘various adventurers, about 1759 A.D. (Sambat 1816), when the 
power of the Delhi Empire was finally broken. These were 
treated as the other grants at first, but subsequently .a further 
investigation was made, and, in 1857-58, all such conquest jdagirs 
(jdgir bazor-t-shamsher) were continued in perpetuity to the male 
heirs of the incumbents of “the year of primary investigation,” 
which is ordinarily 1846 A.D. Asa rule, it was directed that 

rt of the jagir should be resumed on the death of such incum- 

ts. The condition of the conquest jdgir grants will be found 
in Appendix II of Mr. Barkley’s “ Directions for Revenue 
Officers.” A special register of the conquest jdyirs, corrected up 
to date, has been prepare and made over in duplicate to the 
District office. e principal jdgirs now existing are the 
following :— 
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Population. E 
Leni ' ‘Tahail, Name of Jagirdir, 
TOTenoe, 














Julluedur,.. = Nao Nibél Singh of | 4 


rpur, 

=) «| Sirdir Amr Singh of Nau- 4 
aft. 

i ee] Bi Achhar Bingh and 
Jawila Bingh of Alewalpur, 

e «ws | Battan Singh ond cthers of 
Jalbhoah and olaewhere, 

_ «| Sirdér Dews 8Bingh and 
another of Bahram, 


Z » ow: |Sirdér Bostwa Singh of 
| Laren. 
is w+ | Gholim  Abmad Ehin of 
Dhogri, 
i one Mohant Jhonda Bam af Kiar. 


or. 


térpur, 
Makodar .,.| Sirdar Amar Singh of Bilike 










Sirdars Nihal Singh, Nardin 
Singh ond Amar Singh of 
Shahkat. 

Biba Khem Singh of Kalhar, 
in the Rawalpindi District. 
Birdirse Mit Singh, Hira 
Singh and others of Dhan- 
dowal, 
= — Attar Singh of Dhiéli- 

rn. 

Piette : fren Singh, ets 

ingh and An Si 
of Thabalhe, — gt 
Talab Wussin, Abmad Ali Skah 

of Oheriin Mushtariar, 
Jit Singh, Prem Singh, and 

Rim Singh of Mahaira, 
| Phillanr ,,.|Sirddra Balwant Singh and 
Shiv Narain Singh of Moron. 
" ++ | Sirdira Hari Singh, Dalip 

Singh and others of Thalia, 

| i" +. |Sirdir Sondar Singh and 

| others of Sirhali, 
Nawdsbahr | Budh Parkdésh of Amritesr ... 


| rT o» | Naraindar Singh of Anand. | 
. | _ por, in Hoshiarpur 


(Sirdar Amar Singh of Mn- 
kandpur. . 
Sirdar Amar Singh of Kalerin 


| Sirdar Kirpa Singh and othere 
of Sirhdl Kaziin 


The leading families of the District will be found fully 
| described in Massy’s “Chiefaand Families of Note in the 
| Punjab” and their pedigrees brought up to date in the Appendix 
| published in 1899 by the Punjab Government Press, i 
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The following members of the house of Kaptirthala have CHAP. I,c. 
their residence in tanane District :—Kanwar Sir Haein Singh, Population. 
K.C.LE., late member of the Governor-General’s Council and Kydtthals. 
of the Provincial Council, Sirdér Partép Singh, Honorary Mag- 
Smek and his brother Sirdir Daljit Singh and Sirdar Charaniit 


_ Gurd Nao Nihil Singh of Kartérpur is a Sodhi Khatri ,,720 Soils 
and a direct descendant of Rém Dis the fourth Gurd. Gurd Rim 
Das was twentieth in descent from Sodhi Rie, after whom the clan 
is called. Sodhi Rée was the son of Kal Rée, brother of Kialket, 
from whom the Bedis are descended. ‘The history of the seven 
great Sodhi Gurts has already been given in Section Band an 
Sean of the religious leadership of the present family is given 
OW. 


Dhir Mal, first cousin of Gobind Singh, is the immediate 
ancestor of the Kartirpur family. He was a brave, ambitious 
man, who seized lands in the Dodb worth Rs. 75,000 per annum. 
He died in 1677, and several villages were founded by his imme- 
diate successors. Fifth in descent from him was Gurd Sidhu 
Singh who held the property all through Mahdraja Ranjit Singh's 
reign; he was often at feud with his neighbours, the Ahliwilids 
of Kapirthala; but the latter were kept in check by the Mahirdja, 
who regarded the Sodhis with peculiar favour. Sédhu Singh 
was also on good terms with the chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States, 
and he received substantial jdgirs and occasional presents from the 
Rajas of Patidla, Jind and Nabha, Maharaja Ranjit Singh present- 
ed him with the houses and gardens attached to the Baoli Sahib 
in Lahore City, which still yield a handsome revenue. ‘This Baoli 
or well, with the chamber above, is said to have been originally 
the abode of Guri Arjan. But, during his absence on one 
occasion the Kizis of Lahore plundered _the place and threw 
Arjan’s servants into the well, burying them in the debris of the 
wrecked building, and making a mosque on the site. Years 
afterwards, in 1834, Mahérdja Ranjit Singh fell ill and dreamed 
that he would not recover unless he bathed in the Baoli Sahib of 
Gurii Arjan. But no one knew of Arjan’s Baoli or where it had 
stood. At length a flower-seller came forward who said he had heard 
from his father that the Kazis’ mosque was built upon the ruins of 
the Baoli of Arjan. The mosque was forthwith destroyed, and the 
well below was discovered, with the bones of Arjan’ s servants 
lying at the bottom, covered with chains. Then they cleaned the 
well out, and the Mahiirdja had his bath, and recovered. And 
he ordered that every servant in the State should pay in a day’s 
pay; and the Rs. 70,000 thus collected were expended upon the 
restoration of the Baoli Sahib in all its original splendour. The 
shops at Lahore, in the Béizér now called Dabbi, were made 
over to the Guriis of Kartérpur to assist them in maintaining the 
Baoli in a proper state of repair. These shops yield an income of 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
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over two thousand rupees. The grant was continued to the family 
by the British Government. 


The Sodhfs Guri Sidhu Singh’s lands were estimated as yielding Res, 
of Kartirpur, 63,000 when the Jullundur Doéb was taken over in 1845-46. He 


The Sirdirs 
of Aldwalpur, 
Purur, 3, 60, 


had been holding certain villages on lease worth Rs. 5,000 per 
annum. These leases were cancelled under our administration, as 
they were found to affect the cultivators aeeney ; and his 
jagirs were reduced to Rs. 19,694, of which Rs. 10,944 were 
confirmed to the family in perpetuity, subject to a service 
commutation of one-fourth. The Gurii’s behaviour throughout the 
Mutiny crisis was all that could be desired. This was recognised 
in 1861, two years after his death, by the release of the perpetual 
jdgir from the burden of a service charge. 


Sadhu Singh was succeeded by his son Jawahar Singh, a 
man of weak character and intemperate habits. He latterly 
became incapable of managing his affairs, and Government was 
forced to interfere to save the estate from utter ruin. In 1877 the 
management of the property was made over to the Deputy 

ommissioner of Jullundur, and a loan of Rs. 1,64,000 was 
sanctioned at a low rate of interest to meet the more pressing 
claims which has now been entirely paid off. 


Guri Jawahar Singh died in 1882. He left a son, the 
resent Gurii, who was born one year before his father’s death, 
is income is about Rs. 41,500 including jagirs, mudfis and profits 

on lands, house-rent, offerings at fairs and miscellaneous items. 
He was educated by Lilla Molak R4ém and knows Girmukhi, Persian 
and English. The estate passed from the management of the 
Court of Wards in November 1902 on the Gurt’s attaining his 
majority. 


The Sirdérs of Al4walpur are Bains Jats, originally of 
Méhalpur, in Hoshitrpur, and their family has belonged to this 
Doth from time immemorial ; but it rose’ to eminence through its 
connection with the Nibha State, and in history is generally ealled 
Jalawala, from Jala, a village in Nabha, about four miles’ south- 
west of Sirhind. In 1759 Chaudhri Guléh Rite is said to have made 
himself master of Jalbhah and two neighbouring villages, near 
Adampur, after which he attached himself to the Nibha family, 
and took up his residence in that State. He had five sons, of 
oe we are concerned with only two, Amar Singh and Himmat 

ing 

Amar Singh’s son was the General Rim Singh who, it is said, 
was employed by the Sikh Government, in 1845, to induce the 

abha Réja to prove false to the English (The Rajds of the Punjab, 
Pp- 411—414). He was afterwards employed as Judge (addlati 
at Lahore and Gujrét. He died in 1852, and his grandson, wi 
other members of the family, resides at J ala, in Nébha. 
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Himmat Singh was employed in various negotiations for the CHAP. 1,¢. 
greater Philkidn Chiefs with the British authorities, Mr. Metcalfe Population. 
and Colonel Ochterlony, which he conducted with such skill that | 
he acquired valuable jgirs, not only in Nabha, but also in Patitila of wisn 
and Jind. About 1812, the Réja of Nibha introduced him to 
Ranjit Singh, who gave him the ildqa of Aldwalpur, which had 
= ah e also got Datirpur, Khera, Acharwél and Kutahra in 
larpur and Machhiwsra in Ludhiina, and subsequently jdgirs 
in Multan and Peshiwar, besides Kalil Mazara’a and other villages 
in tahsil Samréla, which Fatah Singh, Ahliwslia, gave him. (7) Part 
of this last grant is still in the family. Albel Singh, eldest son of 
Himmat Singh, was killed in the Jhang campaign in 1816, When 
Himmat Singh died, in 1829, his jagirs were largely curtailed 
through the influence of the Jammu family, and what was left went 
to Achal Singh, son of, and Kishan Singh, brother of, Albel Singh, 
who resided, the former at Aliwalpur, the latter at Dhogri. Kishen 
Singh died in 1841 (?) inthe Kohat campaign, and his jdgfrs were 
resumed, as his son, Basiwa Singh, was a minor and could not 
discharge his duties. But Basdwa Singh retained some of the 
Ludhiina estates, where his widow, Mussammat Bishan Kaur, has 
asmall revenue-free-grant in Kalil Mazara’a. Dhogri went for a 
time through the influence of the Shaikhs to Abdus-Samad Khén, 
an Afghin, of Dhogri. On the introduction of British rule; 
Sirdar Achal Singh was exempted from supplying eighty sowdrs 
which he formerly provided, and his jdgirs were reduced to 64 
villages, assessed at Rs. 9,180 at' the regular settlement. On his 
death, in 1857, his sons, Sirdirs Partaib Sete and Ajit Singh, 
were given a pension of Rs. 2,000, which was subsequently 
(1874) changed into a grant of three-quarters of the revenue of 
Aliwalpur, now worth Rs. 2,065 per annum, to descend in 
perpetuity to the male heirs of Sirdir Achal Singh. These are 
now represented by Achar Singh, son of Partib Singh (b.1875) 
and Gurbachan (b. 1891) and Gurcharan (b.1895) grandsons of 
Ajit Singh. 


Ram Chand, son of Balu Mal, Khatri, belongs to the family of The nimin 
hereditary Diwins of the Guris of Kartirpur. He is Zaildar of pie dead tr 
Kartdérpur. Mohant Jhanda Rim holds a jdégir of Rs. 800 at Sura of Sura, 
of which place he is Zaildir. He is gadi nishin of the shrine 
founded by Bhai Bhara, occupied by Udasis of Guri Sangat Sahib, 

Bhai Bhara helped Sirdir Beghel Smgh against Qadir Bakhsh in 
the Sikh rising of Sambat 1816 and obtained the jdgir for his 
services. Jhanda Ram is fifth im succession to him, 


= . 
1) MacG vr (History of the Sikha 1, 167) enya: Himmat Singh of Jilleewal, who was 
Vober of Turwant Singh of Nabhs, deserted from his master, and took service with the 
Mabérajibh, He became Wureer or primo minister, aod received Aliwalpur purgunch in 
jégir" This account is hardly consistent with the subsequent relations of the family 
to Ndbhs, The date according to MacGregor would be 1509, Mr, Barkley says the family 
property in Jala was confiscated wien Timiond Singh left tho Mabha eervice, This 
supports MacGregor'a story, The above is Girdir Ajit Singh's sccount of the affnir, 


CHAP.I,C. 
Population. 
The Sirdira 
of Laron, — 
Purser, 3, 59. 
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Dasaundha Singh'was a Dhilon Jat of Jhabhdl,in the Amritsar 
District and a half-brother of Baghel Singh, leader of the Karora 
Sinchia Misl. He crossed the Beds in 1759, and seized mee ee 
in the north of Jullundur Tahsil. These the family retained under 
Ranjit Singh, supplying im return a contingent of twenty-six 
horsemen, whose services were valued at Rs, 2,420 annually by 
the British Government on annexation; the revenues of tl 
villages being resumed in lieu thereof. To Sudh Singh, grandson 
of Dasaundha Singh, the villages of Laroa, Maidhopur and Dhada 
Sanora, valued at Rs. 4,600 were released for life, but on his death, 
in 1851, Madhopur only was continued to his son Basféwa Singh. 
On the revision of the jdgir records in 1857, Laroa was released 
for ever as a Conquest Tenure to Basiwa Singh and his lineal heirs. 
This jdgir, under the settlement is worth Rs. 1,000 per annum. 


Sirdar Basiwa Singh is a Zaildir, drawing Rs. 190 per annum, 
as well as a sufedposhi allowance of Rs. 100. He is lambardar of 
Laroa, Jullundur Tahsil, where he lives, owning forty ghwmdos of 
land. He isconnected by marriage with the Garewiils of Raijfur, 
in Ludhidina. He is a. Lieutenant-Governor’s Darbéri, He has 
one son, Achhar Singh, born im 1885. 

The Bahrim family migrated from the Amritsar Manjha about 
140 years ago. Their ancestor LAl Singh owned three villages at 
his death, and of these Bahrim in this Wistrict fell to his son 
Chanda Singh; his other son Guldb Singh was deprived of his rights. 
by Ranjit Smgh, and maintained himself upon 140 ghuwmdos of 
land in Bahram, made over to him by Chanda Singh, The latter 
had accompanied Ranjit Singh on several expeditions in command 
of a small body of horse which he maintained in return for his 
jagiy of Bahrém. He was lilled in a.skirmish near Peshiwar mm 
1843. He was succeeded by his son Dewa Singh, born in 1825. 
He also was in many fights in his younger days, and was present 
when Bannu fell to Ranjit Singh’s troops in 1823. At annexation 
the village of Bahram was given in jdgir to the three sons of 
Chanda Singh, Dewa Singh, Daya Singh and Jawihar Singh, and 
to his brother Gulab Singh, subject to a deduction of Rs. 1,150 in 
lieu of service. Gulib Singh's share was resumed on his death in 
1847. In 1857, on the death without issue of Daya Singh, it was 
decided that two-thirds of the revenue of the village should be 
released to the lineal heirs of the holders, namely, Dewa Singh and 
Jawihar Singh, and they now enjoy a jdgir of Rs. 1,350 per 
annum, as fixed at the settlement. ‘They are also joint owners of 
48 ghwmdos of land in Bahrim, and of 112 in the village of 
Doburji, mm Amritsar. 

Sirdir Dewa Singh has been blind for some ye . 
is always forward in his offers of service to ia ak ase | 
useful to, Colonel. Lake, the Deputy Commissioner, during the 
Mutiny. He has had four sons Basant Singh (died 1875), Bhagat 
Singh, Jaswant Singh and Fateh Singh (died 1866). ‘The first 


i, ol 


r 


‘Rajput of Delhi, who, eleven generations a 
Khokhowiél in Amritsar. His descendant ihe 
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three have male descendants living. Tho line of Jawahar Singh is CHAP EC. 
represented by his son Hukam Singh, Population. 


The family of Naugaja goes back to one Firoz, a Tunwar | The Sirdéra 
» Settled at Mauza goin 280, 
im Singh, surnamed 
Dharvi, the robber, joined with a freehooter Bhagel Singh in 
seizing ten villages in the Jullundur, Gurdéspur and Amritsar 
Districts. His son Sirdér Mahtab Singh was in the army of 
Mahfréja Ranjit Singh, at the head of two hundred h rsemen, 
seven of whom were maintained by him as a charge on hisjagir, He 
made over his patrimony to his four sons while still a young man, 
of whom Sirdar Amar Singh, now the head of the family, received 
the Jullundur villages of Nau ja, where he resides, Isfipur, 
Mokhe and Mor. The revenue (Re. 2,700) was released to him for 
life, Rs. 1,670 being deducted in lieu of service; at the settlement 
the demand was enhanced in all four villages, increasing the 


value of his jdgir by Rs. 370 a year. The Sirdiér also owns 150 


qrnaos in the village of Vila, in’ Tahsil Batala, Gurddspur District, 

is nephew, Narain Singh, is the headman of Vila Bajju in the 
same tahsil. The family has considerable local influence, and 
its members are allied by marriage with many leading families in 
the Manjha and in this District. 


In the reign of Shahjthdn, the ancestors of the Sirdér of .¢ Be Sirdéra 
Makandpur, Gil Jats by clan, were Chaudhris in the Jullundur par. 
Doib, and managed to make themselves masters of seventy villages Purser, 68. 
on the north bank of the Sutlej. They built Makand ur, 
Nawashahr, where the family now has its head-quarters. Their 
chief enemies were the Jaijin Rajputs, the old proprietors, whom 
they gradually managed to oust by fighting or intrigue. There 
is an anecdote told in the family that Ganga Rém, one of the 
Makandpurids, in public Darbir tore up a senad of the Emperor 
Shahjéhin, confirming the Réjputs in their rights of ownership, 
The matter was quickly reported, and Ganga Rim was summoned 
to answer at Delhi for his disrespectful conduct. He pleaded that 
he had acted in the interest of his Sovereign, inasmuch as the 
Rajputs were notoriously bad cultivators, and the land was certain 
to thrive in the hands of the Jats. There was sufficient wisdom in 
the argument to secure condonation of the offence, and Ganga 
Rém and his brothers were maintained in possession of the 
patrimony of the Rajputs. But.the. latter were not prepared to 
accept this ex parte decision without protest. They murdered 
Ganga Rim on the earliest op ortunity, and attempted to\take 
back their old lands by force. ‘They were defeated, however, by 

aju Mal, cousin of Ganga Rém, who took from them a considera- 
ble portion of what remained of their holdings. The pees went 
on trom year to year with varying results | Finally, Chhaju Mal and 
all the members of the family except one boy, Zordwar, were killed 
off by the Rajputs, who became once more masters, of the situation. 


CHAP. I, C. 
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Tho Sirdira 
of Makand- 
pur. 


The Sirdira 
of Ralerin, 
Purser, %, 65, 
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Zoriwar’s mother fled with him to her father’s house. She was 
summoned thence later on by the Muhammadan Governor Adina 
Beg, to take over thirty-five villages of the old possessions; the 
Rajputs, as predicted by Ganga Rim, not proving punetual in the 
payment of the State demand. Zordwar’s ndson, Bhup Chand, 
was the first Sikh in the family. He was follower of the celebrated 
fanatic Bedi Sahib Singh of Una, Hoshisrpur, and while still a mere 
lad, accompanied him on his expeditions south of the Sutlej against 
Maler Kotla ands Raikot in 1794-1798, Bhup Singh’s natural 
energy and love of adventure were, however, checked by an 
accident which left him blind before he had reached his prime, and 
he never attained a position of much significance. His elder son, 
Gulib Singh, was killed in 1888, fighting in Ranjit Singh’s service. 
Bhup Singh died in 1865, On the accession of the British the 
Makandpuria claims to headship were ignored except in Makandpur 
itself, of which one-fourth the revenue, now yielding Rs. 830 one 
annum, was released to Bhup Singh and his lineal male heirs. The 
jagir has since passed from his son Partdb Singh, who died in 1871, 
to present holder Amar Singh, his son, born in the same year. He_ 
owns 1,080 ghwmdos of land in Makandpur and Sukar, talsil 
Nawishahar, and is a Zaildér, His name is on the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Darbir list. He has married a sy ed of Sirdar 
Bakhshish Singh of Khaman Kalén in Patidla and has two sons 
Kuldip Singh and Safhajat Singh. 


The Kalerén Sirdérs belong to one of the few important 
Khatri families of the District. The others are the Sodhis of 
Kartérpur and Bedis of Malsiin. Dharm Singh, Karm Singh and 
Hardam Singh were Sangar Khatris of Amritsar. They were 
grandsons of Buliki Dis and Bihiri LAl, who en 
(dharwdi) to Gurd Rém Dis, the fourth Gurd. As he died in 15 
A.D., and Dharm Singh and his two companions did not come to 
Jullundur till 1759 A.D., it is probable that, “ grandson ” in this case 
merely means a descendant, or elsethat the Guris have been confused. 
In any case these three Khatris came here and seized on the Banga 
uldqa, which consisted of 240 vi s. While doingthis they were 
involved ina quarrel with the hagwira Chaudhris, and Karm 
Singh was killed in fight at Hadfibid. Hardam Singh went to 
Hoshiérpur, in which district his descendants, it is said, still live. 
Dharm Singh retained Banga and brought all the surroundin 
chiefs, such as the Sirdérs of ¢ Gosal, Makandpur, Baghaura, Sir 

izian, and the Chaudhrfs of Phirdla, under his sway. He was 
evidently a well-known Chief, as historians have considered it 
sufficient to mention him as Dharm Singh of Amritsar. He is 
the Sirdir whose son is shown in the list of chiefs given in 
Appendix B of the Réjés of the Punjab, as holding Mahalpur, 
lent See and disposing of 400 horsemen. In 1804 A.D., 
1 foe lant. ;: Dp. 8 

Rungit Singh, p. 58 55). have levied black-mail from him (Prinsep 
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Dharm Singh had five sons. The descendants of two, Harsa CHAP. I, C. 
Singh and Girsé Singh, live at Anandpur in the Una Tahsil of Population. 
© Hoshidrpur; one JaiSingh died without sons, and needs no further ise 
mention ; two, Gajé Singh and Nihil Singh succeeded Dharm Singh of kasi” 
m 1806 A.D. They accompanied Ranjit Singh’s army to the siege 
of Multan, and were allowed to retain some of their estates on 
supplying a contingent of troopers. On the introduction of British 
rule, four villages, worth Rs. 6,000, were left to the family for life. 
Three have been resumed, but Kalerin is held in perpetual jdgir 
48 a conquest tenure. Nihil Singh died without issue, and the 
present representatives of the family, who are not ‘men of any 
importance, are descendants of Gaja Singh, From paragraph 84 of 
the Una Settloment Report it would seem that some of the 
Hoshiirpur jdgirs were resumed in 1815 A.D., after some resistance 
by Harsi Singh, and given to Jamadir Khushil Singh. One Lél 
Singh, who said he-was of thisfamily, made two attempts in 1874 
and 1877 to get his claims recognized. As Mr. Barkley rejected 
his application on the former occasion, it was probably not  well- 

_ founded. But itis melancholy to see a once really influential 
family so reduced. 


The Sirdars of Gosal, Sirhil Kiiziin and Baghaura, and th® tho sintérs 
Chaudhris of Phirdila were never men of much note here. The eae 
Sirdirs of Sirhal Kizifin are descended from Dona Singh and hi8 Purser,3, 58, 
nephew, Jodh Singh, Malhi Jats of Bigriiin, in Amritsar, who were 
retainers of Krora Singh, and acquiredseyeral villages in Jullundur, 
Hoshiirpur, Ludhiina and Ambala. The present Sirddrs hold 
part of Sirhal Kaziin, worth Rs. 698 per annum, as a Conquest 
Jigir, and get a cash allowance from two villages in Ambala, 
Mangarh and Rukili. The Sirdirs of Baghaura are great grand- Prag tin 
sons of Sirdir Ditl Smgh, a Khatri of Salena, in the Ferozepore Purser, 3, 55, 
District, who acquired by conquest, about A.D. 1759, villages in 
Jullundur, Hoshiirpur, Ambala and Ferozepore. The Jullundur 

are Jagatpur and Baghaura, still held partly in jdgir, as 

+4 conquest tenure, worth Rs. 958 per annum. In Ambala, the 

i family held (or holds) the Kharar i es (page vill, Appendix I, 

Ambala Settlement Report, Northern Parganahs), in Hoshiirpur, 

Hirinpur and in Ferozepore, Salena. ‘The Bedis of Gunichaur 
settled there about A.D. 1825. 


The founder of the Moron family was Sahaj Singh, a Bhangu phe sintére 
Jat of Makhowidl, in Amritsar, who, in 1759, visited the Jullundur of Moron. 
Doab and annexed fourteen villages yielding about Rs. 20,000, *”**% 
between Phag wira and the Sutlej. His pany Diél Singh was 
allowed by Mahfrija Ranjit Singh to continue in possession of 
twelve of these villages under condition of providing twenty-three 
sowdrs when required for service. Dicl nga son Fatah Singh 
rose to the rank of Colonel in the Artillery. He went back to the 
* plough onthe break-up of the Sikh army. Four villages were 
resumed at annexation in lieu of the services of the twenty-three 
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The Sirdirs 
of Moron, 


The Sirdara 
of Sarhali, 
Purser, 3, 67. 


The Sirdirs 
of Thals. 
Purser, 3, 57. 
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horsemen. In 1858, when the conquest jdgir holdings were being 
revised, it was settled that the revenues of the villages of Asaor 
and Fatahpur should revert to Government on the death of Sirddr 
Didl Singh, who was allowed to hold them for life subject to an 
annual nazardna deduction of Rs. 678. Six villages, with an 

gregate revenue of Rs. 7,500, were confirmed to Dial Singh and 
his lineal male heirs subject to a deduction of half the revenue. 
The present head of the family, Balwant Singh is, with his brother, 
at the Chief's College, Lahore, and the estate is under the Court 
of Wards. In addition to the jdgir already specified, he is owner 
of 630 ghumaps of land in Moron and of seven hundred ghumaos 
in a village in Ambala, yielding about Rs. 4,000 per annum. 


Nihar Singh, a Min Jat, of Man, Tahsil Batdla, Gurdaspur, 
founder of the Sarhili family, is said to have crossed the Beis in 
1759 and seized upon several villages in Phillaur Tahsil. He be- 
came rich and built a handsome Bunga or rest-house close to the 
Darbdr Sahib at Amritsar, which is still owned by his descendants, 

and known by his name. His son Diwén Singh and grandson 
Dalel Singh were killed in Mahraéja Ranjit Singh’s service. Budh 
Singh and Fatah Singh, sons of Dalel Singh, were allowed a third 7 
share in an assignment valued at Rs. 30,000, made by the Maharaja wi 
under the usual conditions of service. Several members of the 
family held high military appointments and distinguished them- 
selves on various occasions Sirdir Suba Singh was a General in 

the Sikh Army, and met his death before Multan. At annexation 

the brothers, Budh Singh and Fatah Singh, were confirmed as 
life-jégirdirs in the villages of Sarhdli and Chak Andhidn, valued 

at Rs, 2,450. On his death, in 1852, Fatah Singh’s share lapsed, a 
life-pension being granted to his widow. One-quarter of the 
village revenues was assigned to Budh Singh’s son Karpdl Singh, 

and to his lineal male heirs who are now holding. ey own : 
thirty ghumaos of land in Sarhéli, 100 ghumaos in Sarai Jdtan : 





(Kapdrthala), and fifty ghwnaos of the original partrimony in Min, 
Tahsil Batdla, Gurddspur. The present head of the family, Sundar — 
Singh, was for some time a Naib-Tahsildar, but resigned on his _. 
father’s death in 1883. He and his brothers have a good deal of "S 
local influence, and they are connected by marriage with good | 
n 


—~ 


families in Jullundur and Ludhisna. 


Mahan Singh, the great-great-great-grandfather of Sirdar 
Dalfp Bingh, _was a Ladhar Fat Sikh, Sing in 1760 seized ten 
villages in Phillaur Tahsil, and was allowed by Ranjit Singh to 
retain them, subject to the furnishing of twenty-three horsemen. 
He had three sons, of whom two Ganda Singh and Budh Singh had 
issue, and died in 1828. On annexation a summary settlement was 
made with Mahan Singh's representatives, who agreed to pay 
Rs. 17,100 per annum on the ten villages. Four of these later on 
were resumed by Government in lieu of the services of the horse- 
men, Again in 1847-48, two more villages were resumed on the 
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death of Nahal Singh, grandson of Budh Singh, and Ganda Singh, CHAP. I, c. 
pensions being granted to their widows and children, Further Population. 
restmptions followed as other members of the family died. During ‘at 

the revised settlement the shares actually enjoyed were ascertained on eae 
to be as follows :— 


Rs. 
Jaimal Singh (great-grandson of Budh Singh) ... 565 
Two sons of Sher Singh (great-grandsons of Budh 


Singh) is Ses A pe ee -- 565 
Two sons of Dewa Singh (great-grandsons of Budh 

ingh) see ae a Ss ue «+ 280 

Chuhar Singh (grandson of Ganda Singh (1)) ... 655 


Two sons of Bishan Singh (son of Ganda Singh)... 655 


In all, Rs. 2,720. There was also a life-pension of Rs, 478 to 
the widow of Kishan Singh, the grandfather of Jaimal, Sher and 
Dewa, which lapsed on her death in 1886. Chuhar Singh’s grant 

continued on his death in 1886 on his sons Hira Singh and 
ida: Singh. 


The family is one of some local importance, and its members 
have always been forward in offers of assistance to Government, 
Sirdirs Jaimal Singh and Bishan Singh were deputed to guard 
the Lasara Ferry on the Sutlej when the troops at Jullundur 
mutinied in 1857.  Sirdér Dalfp Singh is the son of Jaimal Singh 
and lives at Thala, tahsil Phillaur, which is wholly owned by his 
family. His share is about two hundred and sixty ghumaos. He 
is a Zaildir, Natha Singh, son of Dewa Singh, is a Dafadir in the 
7th Bengal Cavalry. Bishan Singh’s son, Gurdit Singh, was 
Tabsildar of Nawashahr, and is a safedposh, He has recently 
received ten squares on the Chensb Canal, 


The history of the Kikars of Phillaur has already been given Tho Kékare 
Ca B): all that need be added here is that, Sirdérnf Rip py hte of 
ur, widow of Sirdir Megh Singh, held Paddf Jégir in Phillaur ’ 

till her death in 1878 when it was resumed. She was succeeded 


in her other property by her adopted son, Sher Singh, now dead. 


His son Ajit Singh resides at Paddf Jigir. 


With the exception of the Bedis of Malsffn, all the leading Nakodar, 
families of the Nakodar Tahsfl were founded by members of the 
Dalawiila Confederacy. These families are those of the Sfrdars 
of Kang, Shahkot, Dhandowil, Bihike, Dhélfwil and Thabalke, 


The Sirdirs of Baloki say that, 400 years ago, their ancestor, The Sirdirs 
a Jat, named Mong, emigrated from Ghazni, in Afghinistan, and i omc 
founded a village which he called Kang after the name of his clan, 
In the tenth generation from him or 150 years. ago, one Sadhina 
was Chaudhri, or headman responsible for the payment of the 
revenue, of a certain tract of country, and held ten wells free 


Cy Re 2 
(*) Chuhar Singh is omitted in the pedigree shown in the Appendix to Griffin and Massy, 
But ho is shown in Massy, 
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CHAP-I,C. of revenue. He had two sons, Amrika and Bhimiin; from 
Population, Bhiimiin were descended the Sirdirs of Kang which lme became 
ahcentre extinct in 1896 with the death of Bhagwin Singh, son of Sirdir . 
of Balok, Nihal Singh; its history is given in Purser’s Settlement Report and * 
in Massy’s Chiefs. The son of Amritka was Tard Singh Ghaiba ~ 
from Shain the Sirdirs of Baloki are descended. His history has 5 
been related in Section B. Tard Singh Ghaiba had three wives. 
The first was Réj Kaur of Moga. Her son was Dasondha Singh, who 
has already been mentioned as married to Bibi Chand Kaur of 
Patitla. He and his mother lived at Dakhni, and when he grew 
up he rebelled, and Tira Singh had to lay seige to the fortified 
imperial sarai at that village. Although he was supported by 
the Rie of Kot, his operations were not successful, mts finally, 
other Sirdirs stepped in and made peace by whieh Dasondha 
Singh remained in possession of Dakhnf and the villages attached 
to it. He retained this estate for a short time till his own death, 
when it was made oyer to Bedi Sthib Singh by Ranjit Singh. 


By his wife Sirdirni Chand Kaur, daughter of Dargahi, a Jat of 
Narangwal, in the Raikot State, Tiiri Singh had a son Gujar Singh, 
to whom Ghumgnina and its villages to the south of the Sut ej] 
were assigned. When Tiré Singh died, the major Philkfin Chiefs 
and the Sirdir of Lidwa besieged Ghumerina, but were obliged 
to desist by an order from Ranjit Singh, who at onee sent an 
army and seized the fort and estate for himself, The greater part 
he gave to Sirdir Karam Singh of Nagla, but Patidla and Jind 
shared im the booty. Gujar Singh was obliged to fly to Patidla, 
Where he was given two villages, Nain and Masinftn, but they 
seem to have been resumed on the death of Lehna Singh. Practi- 
cally nothing is known here of this branch of the family. 


Tari Singh’s third wife was the martial Réni Rattan Kaur, 
better known among the people as Abarwihi, She was the 
daughter of one Gurdiis, of Doda Manta, in Faridkot, and was the 
mother of Jhanda Singh. ‘To his share fell Nakodar and 
Mahatpur, which were seized by Ranjit Singh shortly after Trt 
Singh’s death and placed under Diwén Mohkam Chand: Dharamkot 
also fell in part to him, but mostly to one Gharba Singh of Bhart- 
ger (*).. The Mahiraja was ultimately induced to recognise Jhanda 

ingh’s rights to maintenance, and accordingly allowed him a half 
share in Baloki and Sharakpur. He had however already given 
the entire villages to some Udisi Sédhs and Akélie. The former 
refused to surrender possession, and Jhanda Singh was obliged to 
eject them by force. His mother, Réni Ratan Kaur, took refuge 
in the British Cantonment of Ludhiina, and was there granted a 
maintenance allowance of Rs. 1,800 per annum. At annexation 
Sirdirs Narmal Singh and Bakhtéwar Singh, sons of Jhanda 


Poe | 





(*) Ho is probably the Gharha Singh Payee ae Nanahern in 1825 (Pringe (189) 
and may have belonged to the fami r pie a ones Py 9 
of the Punjab, p, 67). family of Kepdr Singh, Chief of the Faisullayuride (The Bajde : 


eet 
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ages already men- CHAP. I, ¢. 


tioned. Under orders passed in 1847, they were maintained in Re 
these jdgirs for life, subject to an annual service commutation 


yment of Rs. 280; the share of each to lapse 
Seat of Sirdir Bakhtéwar Singh, childless, 


at death. On the of hues = 
im 1873, a small 


pension was passed to his widows. Sirdér Narmal Singh's jagir 
was in like manner resumed in 1878, a pind of Rs. 200 pee 


annum being granted to his widow. Narma 


Singh was a Subadar 


in the British service, and had proved himself a gallant soldier. 


The case of his son Amar Singh was represented to Govern- 
ment by Mr. D.G. Barkley, Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur in 
1874, and it was ruled that Sird4r Narmal Singh’s jagtr share, in 


Baloki and Sharakpur should descend to his so 


n Amar Singh, and 


thence integrally to a selected male heir, the successor on each 
oceasion to be chosen by Government. The compassionate allow- 


_ ance to Narmal Singh’s widow was of course 


resumed, and the 


grant subjected to an annual xazardna deduction of Rs. 140. The 
value of the holding under the revised settlement js Rs. 685 per 
annum. Sirdir Amar Singh lives at Baloki, in which village he 
owns about forty gliwmaos of land; he has recently received 5 
squares of land‘on the Chentb Canal where his son Jhahan Singh 
lives. He is married to a daughter of Sirdér Sujdn Singh, Jigir. 
dér of Karari, tahsil Jullundur. The other members of the family 


are well connected by marriage. 
The Sirdirs of Shihkot and Dhandowil are 


Badechha Jats,and gists oe 


are descended from the same ancestor, who, according to their Shshkot and 


Dhandowdl, 


account, was Amrika, a resident of Dhyénpiir, in Amritsar. About “parser, 66, 
150 years ago, he settled in Kang and inherited the ereoperty of : 


his mother’s father, (*) and his sons, Sujan Singh, 


eapture of Nakodar, Min Singh and Dén Singh 


at the 
became members 


of Tiiri Singh’s band and were given Villages about Shahkot, 
Boparie and Réepdr Bihia (now Réepiir Gajrin), in Nakodar, and 
in Dharmkot, Miri, and Tihtra to the south of the Sutlej. On 
the break-up of the Dalawila Confederacy, the descendants of 
Dim Singh seem to have been completely des oiled, but those of 
Sujin Singh and Min Singh retained part of Shihkot and Dharm- 
kot on submitting to Ranjit Singh. he British Government re- 
sumed the Dharmkot estates, in lieu of service sowdrs and 
released part of Shahkot for life. This grant was changed to a 
Conquest Jigir in 1858. The family of Din Singh lives in 


Shahkot where it owns some land. The des 


cendants of Sujiin 


Singh live there, too, and those of Min Singh reside in Dhando- 
wil. Sirdir Nardin Singh, Zaildir of Shahkot, is the son of 


Sirdir Gurbakhsh Singh, great-grandson of St 
Bhip Singh was the son of Sirdar Bhig Singh, 


jin Singh. Sirdir 
eldest son of Miin 


a) tid atanund acon abt egree with what has been already said that thoir mother 
e& Singh Ghaiba's sister, But, no doubt, sistor ” is “vary indetinite term among the 


CHAP. 1, ¢. 
Population. 


Other Dala- 
wala Chiefs, 


The Kakors 
of Phillanr, 
Purser, 2 20, 
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Singh. His widows have a pension of Rs. 1,200 per annum, and 
one of them is a lambardir of Shahkot. The jdgirs of the family 
are situated in Shahkot, Dhandowal and 22 other villages, and 
are worth Rs, 11,971 per annum, of which about three-fifths 
belong to the Shahkot branch. ‘Sirddr Mit Singh, Dhandowéal, is 
the Senior representative of both families. 


The most important members of the Dalawila confederacy 
whose estates lay on this side of the river and who are no longer 
represented in Jullundur, were the Kikars of Phillaur and the 
Sardirs of Awar, a village eight miles due west of Raéhon. The 
founder of the Phillaur family was Titra Singh, a Kang Jat, of 
Kang Kiilan (a Nakodar village adjoining that of Tiré Singh 
Ghaiba), who was called Kikar because his beard was of a 
chestnut colour (P. Kakka). He had a dispute with one Liha, 
about the revenue, or some high-handed proceeding of his own, 
and im consequence left Kang Kalin and founded the neighbouring 


village of Kikra. He then jomed Tri Singh Ghaiba, and ac- 


quired much booty at Kastir, and became leader of an independent 
detachment. With this he returned to Jullundur, killed Liba, and 
being joined by his own brother, Kaur Singh, took possession of 
Phillaur, including the imperial sarai, and the neighbouring 
villages. Among these were Nangal and others which they gave 
to Sirdir Bhig Singh, the founder of the Dhaliwal house. The 
Kiikars were at the battle of Sirhind, in 1763, and though ird 
Singh is not entitled to the honour of having slain Zain Khan, 
he got what he probably valued more—domains at Kotéla and 
Sihila, about ten miles to south-west (?) and west of Ludhisna, 
but at the cost of a severe sabre-wound, But Tiri Singh Ghaiba 
owed him a grudge on account of the murder of hig relative, Liba, 
and seized all his estates except Kotla and Phillaur; but the 
eneral assembly of the Sikhs at Amritsar, presided over by Jassa 
Singh, Ahliwilia, obliged him to give them back again. Tara 
Singh’s death he was succeeded by his brother Kaur Singh, who 
pri half the estates and gave half to Sadha Singh, the minor son 
of Tira Singh, and built a fort at Rimgarh near Phillaur. These 
chiefs supported Rée Alyiis-of Réikot when Bedi Sdhib Singh 
attacked him in 798. Prince Partéb Singh of Jind was married 
to the daughter of Sadhi Singh, who was succeeded by Megh 
Singh, his son, in whose time Ranjit Singh seized the Kikar estates 
and imposed service on the Sirdérs. It was in Megh Singh’s time, 
in 1809, that Diwin Muhkam Chand took possession of the sarat 
at Phillaur and built the present fort on the site of it, In 1826 
Sirdér Budh Singh, Sindhénwila, was ordered to resume a number 
of the villages which had been left in jdgir to the Kakars, and the 
year after still more were resumed. Megh Singh died a colonel 
of artillery in the Sikh Army, in 1836. Kaur singh died about 
1809 (") and was succeeded by his sons, Giijar Singh, Nandh Singh 


(*) The Jégir Register says 1884 S,, or 1827-28 A. D. 
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and Dip Singh. The first deserted while stationed at Attock CHAP. Lc. 
under Prince Sher Singh, and his jagirs were attached by the Sikh Population. 
Government. Nandh Singh and Dip Singh had already left the 
e country and were residing in the Ludhiina District, where their 
: descendants may still be found. Nandh Singh’s family is said to 

have held Kakrala in that District. 


The Khuminunwila Sikhs, whose estates lay afew milesto the The Khu. 
north of Sirhind, were an off-shoot from the Kikar branch of the mamisw4la 
Dalawilas. They finally came under Patiiila jurisdiction in 1815, Purser, 2,20, 


_ The pate ae ae ene peeks are descendants of pone of 
Bhig Singh,a Kang Jat of Kikar Kalin. He was connected praival an 
aay ike Kikars of Phillaur, and one account makes him the ‘Pusee 
nephew of Sirdir Kaur Singh, vide Section (. Bhig Singh's 
villages were scattered, some about Dhiliwil, some (as Nan 
and Bakipur) about Phillaur, and others in Nawashahr, Ludhiana 
and Garhshankar. Bhiig Singh had four sons, two by one wife, 
and two by another, namely :— 


: _ (1) Min Singh; Sirddér Atar Singh, son of Narain Singh of 
p Dhiliwil is his great-great-grandson. He holds two-thirds of 
: 


Dhéliwil, worth Rs. 2,712 per annum as a Conquest Jiigir, 

(2) Khushil Singh died childless. 

(3) Jit Singh (eldest. son of second wife); Sirdirs Jiwan 
Singh and Bhagwan Singh, sons of Thikur Singh of Thabalke, are 
his £ ee gest erandeone, They hold three-eighths of Thabalke, 
worth Rs. 542, as Conquest Jigir. 

(4) Diwén Singh; his descendants live in Kikar Khurd 
in Nakodar, whither they returned when Ranjit Singh resumed 
Bakipir from Chart Singh, sdn of Diwin Singh. The estates 
of the family were resumed at various times, 

Bedi Dewi Singh, of Malsfiin, belongs to the family of Bedf rhe Redie 
Sahib Singh, so famous in the history of the Punjab for about of Malsién, 
fifty years preceding the annexation of the Province. ‘The follow. ?&"# 5 

- ing is the genealogical tree of the family :— 











‘ KALADHARI, 
Jit 7 aie 
ef — —— 
met Mabbab Singh, 
—} Kaho Singh, 
f I 
Bishan Singh, Tek Singh. space Singh, 
Ate Singh, ; 7 att 
| Sojan Singh, | Sorat Singh, 
= hia branch of the family 


zr T 
Sampuran Singh, Sir Khem Singh, belongs to Una, in 
; | K.c. 1.5 Hoshikepor. 
| His descendants |j 
Dewa Singh, Pardaman Singh, Uttam Singh, Gunichaor High 
reside at Basirpur, in the Montgomery District, Nawashabr Tabsil, 
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Smee Oi the death Ot Dasohabs Singh, son of Tiiré Singh Ghaiba, 
Population. Sihib Singh got the Dakhni territory. When he died, in 1834, 
a Bikrama Singh, who was managing Dakhni, refused to give any 
B pcan share to his nephew, Atr Singh, In 1835, when Atr Singh “had 
defeated Bikrama Singh, réja Ranjit Singh interfered, and 
| gave Dakhni, with the villages to the north of the Bein, to the 
~ unele, and Malsfin with the villages to the south of the Befn to the 
| nephew. Four years later, Bikarma Singh seized Kangna (adjoin- 
ing Malsifn), and in the fight that ensued there, Atr Singh was 
shot. His son, Samptran Singh, went to Lahore and demanded 
justice. In consequence, ih 1840, General Ventura was sent with 
a brigade, and he released Atr = family and restored the 

: Malsiiin estates to Sampiiran Singh and em Singh, 
the Second Sikh war broke out, Bikrama Singh rebelled, and his 
villages were attached. Atr Singh’s sons. retained the Malsfin 
villages. In 1879, Samptran Singh died, and his share was 
resumed. Baba Sir Khem Singh, K.0.1L.8.,-resides in the Rawalpindi 
» District... His jagir in this District is worth Rs. 6,115 per annum, 

and is held for life, rie 


The Awar The founder of this family was Bahir Singh, a Muténa Jat 
eee Feo. Of daura iii the Minjha, who entered the service of Sujin Singh, 
~""* Badechha, of the Dalawéla gto first as groom and then as 

a trooper, When Sujin Singh was killed- at Nakodar, as already 

nolsedd | Bahar Singh set up for himself and-seized Awar. He then 


accompanied Bhig Singh, nephew of. Mith Singh, to Thinesar, and _ 


acquired some seven or eightevillages in the-neighbourhood. By t 

~. _ he still continued on good terms with Tirs Singh Ghaiba (towards 

whom Mith Singh had behaved treacherously), “and yemai ed 

subordinate to him. He was succeeded sby his son’ Khushi] Singh, 

t whose two sons seem to have died in their father’s lifetime ; and 
when he died, Ranjit Singh attached the Awar estate, 


The Landa. The Landiwéla and Chamkofin Sirdirs had little to say to 
ches, kofin Jullundur, and the accounts of their history are most contradictory, 
a though the family is stil] Supposed to be represented in Pél Kadim (b 
eee TH Singh), and in Tihang (by Fatah Singh), in the Phillaur Tahsil. 

They were Jats from the neighbourhood of - Amritsar who joined 
the Dalawila confederacy, and after the battle of Sirhind, in. 1763, 
acquired the Landfwila ‘and Chamkofin estate, now in Patiiila, 
Diwin Singh was the original leader, and Was sueceeded by his 
brother-in-law, Bhela Singh, who treacherous] dispossessed his 
nephews. One brother of Bhela Singh, Malla Singh, acquired 
Phalpota, and another, Dala Singh, took Tihang, Villages lying a 
little north-east of Phillaur. On Dala Singh's death, Bhela Singh 
seized Tihang. Bhela Singh was succeeded by his son, Nand 
Singh, who, aving failed to amend his ways, was«left by the 
British Government in 1811 to the tender mereies of Patidla, 

was managed by Bhela Singh's second wife, Sirdérni 
Réjindar, who treated the people well. This is the story of the 
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arvh Misi, but is not quite correct, as Malla Singh acquired 
Sang and not Phalpota. Pil Kadim was taken by one Bagh 
ok. It would seem as if the Sirdérs of Kang, Pal’ and Tibang 
really nothing in common except that their troopers served 
gether. The representatives of the families omit al mention of 
Diwin Singh, and say Bégh Singh and Malla Singh were sons of 
Bhela Sach, by Sirdérni Réjindar, whichis clearly wrong, as she 
had no son and, in consequence, adopted Dil Singh, her sister’s son, 
who sueceeded on her death, in 1844, to the jagtv, which consisted 
of eight villages and was worth about Rs. 12,000. On the 
introduction of British rule it was resumed, and a pension was 
iven to Dal Singh, who died shortly: Fatah Singh, Lambardir of 
lang, is his grandson,-as is also Bishan Singh, Zaildér of Réepir 
in Nawashahr. In The Rdjds of the Punjab, at page 138, the 
Chamkofin Sirdir is said to have been a feudatory of the Nishins 
wala Chief, but he. seems originally to have belonged to the 
Dalawilas. 


RELIGIONS, 

For practical purposes tlie people may be said to. be divided 
between Hindtis and Muhammadans in a proportion of about six to 
five. The Sikhs are really a Hindu sect.and are always looked upon 
as Hindtis among the people... Broadly speaking, the Hindu popu- 
lation may be divided into two classes—the (Hird de Stkh, or Sikhs 

sroper, and the Sultdnis, or followers of Sultdn Sakhi Sarwar, a 
} uhammadan saint, who is also known as Lakhdéta: and flour- 
ished about the middle of the twelfth century His real name was 
Sayyid Ahmad; and his principal shrine is at Nigiha in the Dera 
Ghifat Khan District.. Among minor sects may be mentioned the 
Rim Raes, Kikas.and Deyi Sewaks. All the Hindtis profess to 
believe in one supreme God, but the-common people pay him no 
special respect and render him no service. So, too, they believe 
in as many minor gods of the Hindd Pantheon as they know, but 

y little attention to them either. Thikurdwiras, Shiwilas and 
Devidwitras are numerous, but they are erected by Brahmans and 
Khatris, not by Jats. It would, perhaps, be unjust to say that 
the last are irreligious ; but they think they have too much ‘to do 
to be able to devote any time to religious observances. The first 
pee of the precept about rendering to Cesar the things that are 
wsar’s, &e., they practisadiligently, but consider it impossible at 
the same time to comply with the ‘second part except in a very 
perfunctory way. A pious Jat, who does not become a professional 
devotee, is pretty sure to come in for a good deal of ridictile. 
As far as Mr. Purser could ascertain, the Hindu agriculturists 
do not say prayers, and no’ religious instruction is given to youn 
orold. They are very careless in the matter of eating ait 
inking. They would eat a cake of bread without reflecting 
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that it may have been left by a Chiihra, and they drink without 
any compunction out of leather buckets. Religious duty consists 
in a vague belief in an ill-defined creed, paying respect or stipends 
to Brahmans, performing or joining in ceremonies for dead ances- 
tors, giving alms, bathing, pilgrimages, and, aboye all things, 
venerating kine. Hindis believe in a future life, with a*Heayen 
for the good and a hell for the bad. 7 


More than half the Sikhs are returned as followers of 


dox Seca s. Gobind Singh. They yenerate the ten Gurtis, but rincipally Nanak 


The Gurts 
of Kartarpur. 





and Gobind Singh, the first and last of them. Their holy book is 
the Granth, and their sacred City, to which they go on pilgri 

is Amritsar. They have an initiatory ceremony in which a two- 
edged dagger (khandd) is used, and which is called khande di pahul, 
and wich usually takes place at the residence of venerated — Bedfa 
or Sodhis, as at Amritsar, or Anandpur in the Hoshidrpur District, 
when the novice has reached years of discretion. A Sikh ig 
supposed to wear the five kakkas, namely, kes (unshorn hair), 
kachh (short drawers), kanga (a comb), kara (an iron bangle), and 
kirpdu (a sword : generally a miniature one); he should abstain 
from tobacco; and kill animals used for food by a single stroke 
of a sword (jhatha). There is a great tendency to laxity in 
these matters, but of late years the Singh Sewak from Amritsar 
have been perambulating the country in the interests of orthodoxy. 


The Sikhs follow Himdu ceremonies at death and marriage, 
and employ Brahmans just as other Hindts do. When going to 
the burning ground, they keep on repeating Sat Gurii! Wah Guri! 
stead of Ram! Ram!” They respect Hindd religious buildings, 
On the first day of the month’ they go to the dharmsdla and listen 


to the reading of the Granth ‘for a short time, and make some 


small offerings. When several Sikhs come together they greet each } 


-other with their watch word : Bolo ji wah Guru! 


To orthodox Sikhs the line of Gurds ends with Gobind Singh ; 
who declared that after him the Granth Séhib and none other 
should be the Guru of the Sikhs. Nevertheless, many Sikhs 


recognise in some sort of way the spiritual succession of the Gurd 
of Kartérpur whose descent from Gurd Arjan is traced above. 


Arjan, fifth Guré, was the founder of Kartérpur, () He visited it in 
1598, and stuck his walking-stick fast in the ground, exclaiming: “ This 
shall be the support of our faith!” The village, which rapidly throve 
under his protection, is now a considerable town, and pilgrims flock there 
all the year round. The stick was burat with the rest of Kartérpur by 
Ahmad Shsh in 1756. Mahdréja Ranjit Singh granted a lakh and-a- 
quarter of rupees in 1833 towards the boi ding of the fine edifice now 
known as the Phamji, on the site of the original Tham, and set apart the 
revenues of the Amritsar village of Fatehpur for its maintevance. 


a 
$n 


TA oe eto nee 
(*) He also Inid the foundation-stone of ibe present sacred temple and tank at Amritsar 


as the Darbir Sibib, 
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Gura Arjan also sunk a well near the Thamji and called it Gangasar 
as the Genges is said to flow intoit by an underground channel. This 
was clearly proved in Arjan’s own time, for one of hia followers having 
visited Hardwir mentioned on bis return that he bad lost his Jota in the 
Ganges while bathing. “ Let not this trouble you,” remarked the Gurd, 
“ for you will find it here in the Gangasar.” The half-donbting disciple 
let himself down into the well in the presenca of a number of beliavers, 
and presently emerged, full of joy, with the Jofa in hia hand. The 
Gangasar has ever since been freely bathed in by those who cannot find 
opportunity to visitthe Ganges. ‘The Damdama Sihib, on which the Gurés 
sit to read the Granth before the people, is a platform under which are 
supposed to be buried the Pathsns of Pande Khan killed by Hargovind. 


Io 1604 the Gurd collected the sayings of Baba Nanak and other 
Sidhs. The compilation, known asthe Adi Granth, was deposited at 
Kurtarpnr in 1644 by Gord Dhir Mal. ‘hence it was stolen shortly after- 
wards and made over to the rival Guri, Teg Bahddar, who is said to have 
dropped it by design or accident into the Beas, and some sceptics assert 
that the book now shown is a mere substitute for the original, which was 
never again fished out of the river. But the belief of the Sikhs is that 
Teg Bahddar deliberately consigned the volume to the depths of the 
stream until such time as his nephew Dhir Mal should be in a position to 


guard it with safety, and that Dhir Mal recovered the book later on, intact, 


and enshrined it with all honour in its present resting-place at Kartarpur, 
Sadhu Singh, grandfather of the present Gurdi, took the volume to Lahore 
at Ranjit Singh's request, in 1530, and received the highest honours as 
its guardian, A daily offering of Rs. 86 was mado; and a specinl dole 
of Hs. 600 al each Amawias {end of ah moon) and Sankrant (beginning of 
the calendar month); while once a year a valuable shawl and a horse 
were presented in the Mahirdja’s name. 


This sacred volume was similarly taken to Patidla in 1860 to be shown 
to the Mahéraja Narindar Singh, who in vain tried to acquire it, He 
fixed for its guardians a daily allowanee of Rs. 51, and made them stay 
with their precious charge for three whole years. The book now rests at 
Kartérpur. It is exposed every Sunday to the pnblic gaze in the 
Shishmahal of the Guri’s house ; and the charawa or offerings, cast before 


it by the faithful, form an important item in his moome, Just before hia 


death, in 1859, Gurd Sidho Singh prepared a very handsome copy of the 
original Granth Sahib for transmission to the Queen, who most gracional 
necepted the gift; and Her Majesty’s acknowledgments wera convey: 
to the Gurd in a letter from the Secretary of State. 


The Nanak Panthis are the disciples of the first Gurd and his 
pone descendants, and do not observe the ordinances of Gobind 

ingh. 

The Rim Raes are called after Rim Rie, the son of the 7th 
Guri, and are opposed to the orthodox Sikhs. The tomb of the 
founder of this sect is at Dera Dian, and thither they go on 
pilgrimage. They wear their hair and shave their heads like 
ordinary Hindis; they do not kill animals for food by the jhatka, 
they need not abstain from tobacco; their initiatory ceremony 
consists in washing one or both big toes of the initiator and drink- 
ing the water. It is called Charandl (washing feet). They greet 
each other by saying Akho ji, wa Guri ! 
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The Kakas or “Shouters” are a modern Sikh sect founded 
by one Balak Singh, an Arora of Réwalpindi, but brought into pro- 
minence by Rim Singh, a carpenter of Bhainf, in Ludhisna. In 
their zeal for restoring the primitive purity of the Sikh religion 
the Kikas committed various excesses and broke out at last in a 
demented sort of way, in January 1872, when they were sum- 
marily suppressed and Rim Singh was transported. There are a 
good many Kiikas in this district, mostly in Phillaur Tahsil, where 
Muthadda Kalin seems their principal village. A full account of 
them is given in paragraph 266 of the Census Report of 1881. 


The Devi Sewaks or Durga Opssaks are worshi ppers of Devi, 
and go on pilgrimage to her shrine at JJ. awilamukhi, in the Kiingra 
District, where there are religious gatherings in the nawrdtra, or 
first nine days of the new moon, in the lunar months of Asi and 
Chet. Here they make offerings of food and money to the goddess 
personified as a girl of under ten years of age. A few years ago 
some people of Kaptirthala got two or three unmarried girls and 
gave out that they had the power ot Devis, They visited various 
parts of the district in this character and were worshipped as god- 
desses, but their cult soon died out. 


A large number of Sikhs are followers of Gurt Bhig Singh, 
who has a temple in the Una Tahsil of Hoshiirpur. 


The Sultinis compose the bulk of the Hindu agricultural 


pwation and number among them many Chamirs. Their origin 
1a8 been described above. If they eat meat, the animal has to be 
slaughtered by the hals/ method of cutting its throat. They smoke 


as much as they like, and are quite indifferent as to how they dress 
their hair. They have shrines of Sultén (Sultan dd thimr) in the 
outskirts of the village. These are always of one pattern, a hollow 
plastered brick eube, eight or ten fect in each direction, covered 
with a dome, and with low minarets or pinnacles at the four 
corners, and a doorway in front, opening out generally on a plas- 
tered brick platform. Every Thursday the shrine is swept and 
at mght lamps are lighted at it. On this day its guardian, 
who isa Muhammadan and belongs to the Bhardf clan, comes 
round and beatsa drum and collects offerings, which are principally 
made by women, in the shape of grain and cotton, Sultinis often 
prepare a rot in performance of a vow, A fire js lighted, and, 
when the ground underneath js thoroughly heated, the fire is 
removed and the place swept. Dough to the extent vowed is 
placed on the hot ground and covered with live ashes ; when baked 
the cake is distributed. 

But the great religious observance of the Sultdnis is the pilgri- 
mage to the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar in Dera Ghizi Khan. This 
commences about the middle of February each year when spring is 


folk to gon on pi 


g the place of winter, for here as elsewhere “'Than longen 
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The company of pilgrims is called sang, and their encampment, CHAP. 1. 
chauli. The main route is through the following villages :—Hinsron, Population. 
Mukandpur, Kuleta or Barépind, Bopirée (Phillaur), Rurka Kalin, Piette 
* Bundila, Jandiila, Bopirie (Nakodar), Khinpur, and thence to to Nigsha 
_ Sultdénpir. Along this route the sang, which is originally formed 
by oS eee from Garhshankar, in the Hoshiirpur District, is 
joined by detachments from the districts to the south of the 
tle] and from the lower half of Jullundur. It is known by the 
special name of {dli kamli, because so many of the pilgrims 
have black blankets to protect: them from the cold. Another route 
is by Adampur, Jullundur, Kaptirthala and Wairowal, which is 
taken by pilerims from the north of the Dosb. Those from about 
Kartirpur assemble there and proceed to Kaptrthala. On the 
road these people sleep on the ground, and do not wash their 
heads or clothes till the pilgrimage is accomplished, and the more 
devout remain unwashed till their return home. The ilgrims 
are personally conducted by the Bhardis, and call each other P¢p 
 Bhdi, or Pir Bahin (brother in the saint, or sister in the saint), 
> and it is probably from this latter circumstance the Bhariis derive 
| their name (Pir Bhra or “saint-brothers”), People who cannot 
undertake the pilgrimage usually go to one of the chaukis, or; if 
they cannot manage that, to any other village, fora night. If 
they cannot go anywhere, they sleep at home at least one night on 
the ground, as a substitute for the complete pilgrimage. A 
grimage to Nigthi is commonly made with the object of obtain- 
ing some desired blessing from the saint or in fulfilment of a 
vow. The pilgrims have a local self-government of their own 
on the usd. Leaders from Chak Chela and Kang Chela (Kang 
Kalin), in the Nakodar Tahsil, attach themselves to the southern 
band, and hold an assembly, called Diwin, every evening in which 
they administer justice, and are assisted n assessors from Bilga, 
Jandiila, Baripind and other villages, There is much rival 
___ between the Kang Chela and Chak Chela leaders, but the latter 


3 hold the supremacy. 


= The Chamirs are for the most part Sikhs op Sultinis. 
| Some worship or venerate Devi and Giga Pir, and a certain Pfr 
Sahib. The Sikh Chamérs are called Ramdiésis after the fourth 
Guri, Ram Dis. They oceupy an inferior position among Sikhs, 

but are gradually rising in the social scale. The other Chamérs 
follow most Hindu rites and religious customs, as ilgrimages, 

iving wrestling matches in honour of Sultén, giving vots, &e, 

The fshaee burn, the latter bury, their dead. The Rémdésfs send 

the plul to the Ganges; the Sultdnis do not send anything. ‘The 
dead are buried with the face upward. The marriage ceremony 

is performed with the usual Hindu ceremonies of “ phera,” © chank” 

&e, They have no Brahmans, but keep Sédhs of their own, who 

are Chamérs and use the (franth in their ceremonies. There is.a 

©“ clan of Chamérs, however, called Bangar, some of whom live in 


Fe 
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CHAP.I.C. certain villa ealled Shekhe, near Jullundur, who kee regular 
Population. Brahmans, who come from the east, what is vaguely called *the 
direction of the Ganges.” 


ite Chiih- The Chihrés have what they call Brahmans of their own. “yy 

Purser,3,10, These eat the food of Chihris, but do not imtermarry with them. 
They officiate at marriages which are said to be carried out in the 
same way as Hindu marriages. ‘The Chihrés bury their dead with 
the face upward. They venerate, if they do not worship, Bal Nik 
and his disciple Lél Beg, of neither of whom could Mr. Purser’s 
informants give an account. The former is also called Bala Shah, 
In villages where there are Chihrés his shrine will be found, 
surmounted by five small pillars, and at it lamps are lighted 
every Thursday. When the spring harvest is gathered in, the 
Chiihris assemble at his shrine, and slay a black ram and prepare 
a quantity of bread, and have a feast, after presenting some of the 
viands to Bil Nik, and making offerings of cloth and small coins, 
which are taken by the attendant. Some of them also pay due 
respect to Sultén Sarwar, Giga Pir and Devi, and go on pilgrimages’ 
to Nigihi and Jawilamukhi, and at the latter place cut off the 
top knots of their children’s hair. There are no Muhammadan 
Chihris here. There are some Sikh Chithris, or Mazhabf Sikhs, 
who follow Sikh customs, and keep aloof from the ordinary Chihris 
and will not intermarry with them. This account of the Chihria 
was that given to Mr. Purser on separate occasions by Chithris and 
a Chiihra Brahman. 


priests, For the proper performance of his religious duties a Hindi 
#erer,3,1) must have three Brahmans. First is the Parohit, whose principal 
business consists in gracing the ceremonies with his resence 
and taking fees. If he knows any thing, so much the better, 
he can assist actively; but if not, it is of no consequence. Bu 
besides executing the duties of his religious office he is greatly in 
request as a messenger between the families of the husband and 
wife, for it is highly improper for one of the former to into 
the village of the wife’s parents. Next is the Padndha or Padha, 
who must bea learned man, at least must be thoroughly acquainted 
with all rites and ceremonies over which he presides, so that 
nothing may be done amiss, Finally, the Achdraj, whose business 
it is to see that obsequies are properly pertarmed: Besides these, 
a Hindi may have a Guri, or spiritual teacher, who need not be a 
Brahman. But very few think him necessary. The three 
Brahmans have got their regular customers by whom they are 
employed when their services are needed, and do not practise 
promiscuously. One great duty of Brahmans is to be the recipients 
ofalms. This duty is partly taken by Bharéis among Sultdnis, but 
none of the other offices of Brahmans devolves on them. The 
Brahmans do not interfere in the every-day life of the villagers, 
They come forward only on certain fixed occasions, such as mar- 
riages, deaths, and funeral, Sidhs are Sikh devotees who collect 


‘ 
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and distribute alms, read the Granth, and occasionally give 


instruction in it. 
The buildings connected with the reli ion of the Hindiis 
mostly found are the shrines of Sultén alveuty described. Many 
i S havea Thakurdwara,* or a Shiwala or Devidwara, temples 
of Shih and Devt, or a Girtidwara, erected in memory of one or 
other of the Sikh Gurds or some other spiritual teacher. That of 
Gurti Hargovind, in Chak Gurd, Tahsil Nawashahr, may be mentioned, 
as also the Dera of Guri Arjan Dis, at Mau, in Phillaur and the 


: (hirtidwara of Husain Bhagat frequented by Sikh Nais at Partapura 


in Phillaur, here is a fine mat, or monastery of Sanyidsi monks, 
at Paddi Matwili in the former tahsil.t There are dharmsdlds, 
occupied by one or more Siidhs, and presided over by a mahant, in 
many villages. At some of these doles of food are occasionally 
given to travellers; but there is no famous langar, or place at 
which food is distributed to all comers. The mahant of the 
dharmsdla is the Gurit of its Sidhs, who are his chelds or disciples, 
They go about soliciting alms, with which the institution is princi- 
pally maintained ; but many dharmsdéids have land attached to 
them and enjoy revenue-free grants, They are occupied by Udisf 
Fakirs, who here are considered Sikhs, though not orthodox. 
Some of the most important religious buildings not already men- 
tioned are noted in the list of fairs and in the description of the 
chief towns. 


In most villages there are little shrines in the neighbourhood 
of the homestead, erected in memory of the ancestors of the 
villagers and called jathera. These tak » the place of tombs. An- 
other form of jathera consists in a heap of earth which is added 
to yearly. On a fixed day, the descendants of the person, whose 
the jathera is, collect, even from villages far off, and each takes 
some earth from a convenient pond and puts it on the heap. 
Bread and rice and a few small coins are given to the family 
parohit, if present. If he is not there some other Brahman is sure 
to appear. As a last resource the offerings are left on the jathera. 
Shrines of Bila Shih are not uncommon, and those of Giga Pir are 
sometimesseen. Onthe 9th of Bhidon (Giiga Nauwin), women 
prepare vermicelli and carry it to some large white-ant-hill, where 
it is left. Snakes are supposed to dwell in such ant-hills, and to 
their king the offering is made. The vermicellj is finally taken by 
the mirdat. 

The Muhammadans, who are almost all Sunnis, are supposed to 
follow the Shara, or Muhammadan law, but they are by no meang 
strict observers of it, even in other matters than succession to 
property, when it is quite neglected, They ought to perform the 
prescribed namédz, which, for want of a better term, may be 








*Atemplo of Rim Chandar or Krishna and their ; atoll ha taining 2 
Siligrém, a nacred stone with ammonite wnoui 5 eee oe 
} And others of less note in several villages, as the MIG Mat at Mabatpur, in Nakodar, 
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Beppe prayers,” five times a day, but they do not. sone 


ought to fast during the month of Ramzin, but they do not, though 


_ two or three fasts are generally kept. They chip their moustaches, 


eat meat only of animals slaughtered by the halal method of cutting 
the throat, are particular in attending at the mosque for congrega- 


tional devotion at the "Id festivals, give food to thew priests 
(mulla), if they may be so called, every Thursday, and, to some - 


extent, attend to their orders. They practise circumcision, are 
married by the Kazi by the Nikdh ceremony, and bury their dead. 
A few send their boys to the mosque where they are taught to 
recite passages of the Kuran in a gegen eon Good Muham- 
madans attend the mosque for public prayers and lecture every 
Friday ; say their prayers the stated number of times daily; fast 
every Friday, durmg the month of Ramain, and the first ten days 
of the month of Muharram; they give alms, principally to akirs 
(devotees) and mullas, sometimes tothe poor, at both ‘Ids, on 
Fridays, at the Muharram festival and on the 11th of every month 
(apparently in honour of Abdul Kadir Jilani, the Pir-i-Dastigir. 
Hence the 11th is called the Gitrawin Pir). 

In Temple's Legends of the Punjab (Vol. TI, pp. 158—199), 
there are collected a number of legends relating to the Muhammadan 
saints of Jullundur City and the neighbourhood. The present 
owners of the town lands of Jullundur are mostly Afghins, Sayyads, 
Shaikhs and Mughals who have asa rule acquired their property b 
purges during the last three centuries, and the adjoming bastts 


Jong chiefly to Shaikhs or Sayyads and are named after their 


founders: the history of some of these tribes has been given in Sec, 
CG. These founders being of the Muhammadan sacred classes are 
naturally ‘saints,’ and the legends above referred to are mainly 
stories of miracles performed by them, much on the lines of those 
of Indian saints generally. The principal is Imim Nasir-ud-din 


Shirini by whom J@andhar Nath was discomfited. According to 


Mr. Purser, a local chronicler says that from Vikramaditya for four 
centuries and a quarter, or till about A. D. 375, Jullundur was held 
by Jilandhar Nath, a Jogi, and his successors. In Temple’s 
Legends No. XVII, Imam Nasfr-ud-din Shirdni is represented ag 
discomfiting a jogi Jéilandhar Nath who is said to be the successor 
of the jogi Jélandhar who founded the city, and this later Jilandhar 
Jéth is mentioned in another and distinct legend (No. XVIIT 
asa contemporary of Gorakh Nith who lived in the fifteen 

century A.D. Yet another tradition seems to make him the 
re-founder of the city in the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
(Temple's Legends, Vol. 3, page 158). Both stories are con- 
ceivably based on fact, for a legend that has found a place 
+) the Administration Papers says that a flood of the five 
rivers deluged the country from the Sutlej to the Indus, sub- 
merging every city, while the people took refuge on the high 
places, and that the country was not again settled till the time 
of the Emperor Bahlol Lodi (1452 to 1489 A. D.). This is sup- 














































flood in St, 1400 (A. D. 1348), and 


He is, Temple conjectures, - possibl 


» Governcr of Sirhind 
a hot oven by Nawib Tughlag of Lahore (apparently one of the 


he was none the worse of it. The story of Muhammad Safa (p. 217) 


with his captors. Legend No. LIV tells of the founding of Basti 
Shaikh Darvesh in 1617 and gives a list of the Jullundur bastiz, 
past and present. 


Every Muhammadan village of any pretension has its mosque, 
with a well attached for ablutions. ‘There is also generally atakia, 
or abode of a fakir, consisting of a mud-hut near a big tree, 
where travellers put up, and a fire is kept burning for the purpose 
of lighting hookes. The holy man is said often to be no better 
than he should be and to entertain guests whose vocation is 
more than doubtful. Some villages also boast of a khdnkd, the 
tomb of some Pir or saint, which is the object of much veneration. 
| The clerical profession is represented by the mullas and fakirs of 
various sects. In addition some Muhammadan Rajptit clans employ 
- Hindu Brahmans, 


Hindiis and Muhammadans have been frequently compared, 
and usually very much to the disadvantage of the latter: and 
their inferiority is constantly attributed to their religion. In this 
‘district the Muhammadans, as a rule, seem inferior to the Hinds 
im energy, thrift and common sense. But i 18 doubtful if religion 
has much to say to this. From what has been said already it is 
lear that the people pay very little attention to religion; and 
hat both Hindtis and uhammadans have borrowed each from the 
pther. Whom do the Hindy Jats, the flower of the land, really 
rorship? A Muhammadan gaint, under the leadership of Mu- 
lammadan Leyites! While the worst of the Muhammadan tribes, 
he Rajptits, are so wedded to Hinds ways that they keep Hindn 
priests and follow Hindi customs. It may be that the inferiority 
~ M L is partly due to heredity. Conversion from 
indiism was generally the result of persecution. One would 
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orted by a tradition mentioned by Ahmad Bakhsh, a magistrate 
Kapirthala State and a member of the old Saigal Khatri 
winingo family of Jullundur, that the country was inundated by a 

lin the city had to be afterwards 
re-founded, but it is possible that the story took its rise from some 
faint reminiscence of the devastation caused by Taimir's inyasion 
M1398 A.D.). The samdédh of a Jalandhar Nith is said to have 
deen destroyed to make way for the shrino of Inim Nisir-ud-din, 


Population, 
The sainte 
of Jolloodar. 


'y the same as Nasir-ud-din 
Awadhi, the teacher of the celebrated Nizém-ud-din Aulia of Delhi 
in the thirteenth century. Of the other legends, one about Shaikh 

arvesh relates an encounter with one Sheo Ram, an ainfn of Kabil 
(p. 176); another (p. 189) tells how 
‘“Satyid Atduflah (called the Tamuri of J wlundur) was thrown into 


eight Tughlags who held rule oyer Lahore, 1321 to 1398), and how 


relates how the saint was carried off by the Marathas in default of 
payment of a levy laid upon Basti Shaikh Darvesh and how he dealt 


Muhammad. 
an ious 
buildings 


Priests, 


Hindta and 
Muahammad- 
ans compared, 

Purser, 3, 14, 
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CHAP. 1.C. expect the descendants of men who could not resist persecution to 
Population. be inferior to those who could. In the case of modern converts, | 
Hindés ane the weakness of mind, which in nine cases out of ten causes @ man 4 
Mubammad- to change his religion, would show itself too in the affairs of this 
anseompared. world and produce its natural effects. Another cause may be 
found in the state of abject subjection the Muhammadans occupied 
for three-quarters of a century prior to British rule. Again, large 
portions of the Muhammadan population are less developed than 
the Hinds, and are only just emerging from the pastoral stage, 
which has been long surmounted by the latter. Being till lately 
engaged mostly in pastoral pursuits the Muhammadans are found 
near water, as along the Sutlej, and naturally suffer physically and, 
in consequence, morally, from the general unhealthiness of such 
a location. If we take a tribe devoted to agriculture and not 
unfavourably situated, such as the Aniins, we find them no whit 
inferior to Jats, except that they may not be quite so mdepend- 
ent; which is, of course, due to their low origi and will, ma 
couple of generations, cease. The Hindd Rajptits of down-country 
are no better than the Muhammadan Rajpiits of Jullundur ; 
and who “will say that the Hindi Gujars of the Dell Division 
are superior to the Muhammadan Gijars of Jhelum? ‘The 
doctrine of fatalism may possibly have somewhat more influence 
on a Muhammadan than on a Hindd, though this is very doubtful, 
and all agriculturists must be more or less fatalists if they are to 
Their feel- have any peace of mind. As might be expected, Hindds and 
ings to each Muhammadans, when left to themselves and not exeited by their 
ae priests, live in great harmony. A case showing how little 
intolerant the people are came up before Mr. Purser in which, on 
the fakir of a takia leaving, it was converted into a Sikh dharmedia, 
and, after the Sddh had left, came into the possession of some 
orthodox Hindu ascetic. Occasionally there is a very bad feeling 
between the members of the two creeds, but religion has very little 
to say to this, and is merely introduced for the purpose of |. 
exciting the district authorities and getting them to interfere in 
very mundane quarrels. 


Bipersfitions. Superstitious beliefs abound. On the Ist, Sth, 7th, 9th, 10th 
Pieter el and 24th day of each month the ground is supposed to be 
operations, Sleeping, according to the following couplet (of which there are 


Purser, 3,15. more versions than one) :— 


ie 
. 








Sankrint mitti, dinpinchwen, nauwen, satwen le, 
Das, iki, chaubiswen, khat din pirthawi suwe. 

That is, on the six (khaf) days detailed above the earth 
sleeps. On these days ploughing or sowing should not begin, 
though, once begun, they may goon. Working a wellor ploughing . 
during eclipses is most unlucky. The cane-mill should be set up 4 
and started ona Sunday, but in case of absolute necessity Thurs- aly 
day may be permitted. Tuesday is the day on which reaping 
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should begin, ant Wednesday that on which to commence sowing. 
Care must be taken never to commence work with a cart or well- 
bucket on Tuesday or Thursday. Before sowing cane, sugar and 
giv (concrete sugar) are often distributed in the field; and, after 
the spring sowings are completed, the agriculturist prepares 
Sweetmeats for home consumption and distribution. Wheat 
and gram fields should not be ploughed a second time if rain has 
formed a hard crust through which the young plants cannot burst; 
the crust must be broken by a harrow. When the spring crop 
has been threshed out, if it cannot be immediately removed, the 
Chamiar goes round the heap witha winnowing basket and makes 
an indented figure (chdng) in the grain close to the ground. The 
object of this is to preserve the produce from goblins (bit) and 
hosts (paret), who would otherwise steal part of it, or at least 
diminish its usefulness. The grain must be weighed before 
sunrise, or at noon, or after sunset, as at other times these male- 
volent agents are wandering about the world, When weighing is 
going on, the weigher must face the north, and no woman, 
stranger, or person with uncovered head may approach. Water 
should be at hand, and a cake of cowdung prepared at the Dfwéli 
festival should be kept burning. Muhammadans are not particular 
when it has heen prepared; and those among them who are 
enlightened smile at these superstitious customs and think a piece 
of cloth with “Bismillah” written on it sufficient protection. If 
the grain cannot be at once removed, it is fumigated with gugil 
(Indian bdellium), or felt, and a piece of iron or an iron tool, as a 
sickle or trowel, is placed in the heap. Sometimes a menial (sep/) 
taking a blanket, sickle and piteh-fork with him, draws a line round 
the heap, and, where the circle meets, places his head against the 
round. Itis very unlucky for a cow to ealve in Bhidon (August— 
september), ora buffalo in Migh (January—February), or for a mare 
to foal in Sawan (July—Angust). Such a cow is called bhadwai, 
and is sure to give little milk. ‘One's only chance is to swim her 
ina pond or stream. If the off-spring of either of the three cannot 
be sold to a Muhammadan neighbour who has no scruples, it should 
be given asa present to a Gujriti Brahman. A similar course 
should be followed if two young are produced at one birth. Kine, 
buffaloes and horses, male or female, that get on the roof of the 
house should be summarily disposed of. They are unlucky. So, 
too, are cows and bullocks whose colour is black with certain white 
ints (kaila) or irongrey with black spots on the whole body 
(ghangai), or on the tail (megat). When cattle disease breaks out, 
a jogt or Sanydst or Muhammadan Jakir, who knows the proper 
incantations, is called in, and proceeds to exorcise the illness. Each 
practitioner may have his own method, but the broad lines are 
these. The cattle are first fumigated with gugil. Then a procla- 
mation issues that grinding and churning are not to be done that 
night, A thick rope of cane-fibre is tied over the gateway of the 
village, and to it are attached a couple of small earthen saucers, a 
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CHAP. 1,C: little board of sivis or dhak wood, and sometimesa couple of parcels 
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of seven kinds of grain (sainaja), and a piece of iron. The whole 
is called tona. The board and sancers are daubed with red paint 
with figures supposed to represent Ganesh or Hamimin or Saturn ; 
or they may bear what are supposed to be texts from the Kiimin. 
In the early morning the cattle are driven under this charm, and 
are sprinkled with water and, sometimes, diluted butter-milk, 
The manure of the night must not be used, but should be thrown 
outon the road. Sometimes the charm is suspended to a post 
(man) fixed outside the gateway. Another excellent remedy for 
cattle disease isa wrestling-match (chhinj) in honour of Sultsin Sakhi 
Sarwar by professional athletes, and a third is a jag or feast to 
Brahmans and poor people. A really scientific precaution is that 
which isolates the infected cattle and forbids the owner to come 
into another courtyard with his shoes on lest he should carry the 
infection. When human beings get ill, a Dakaut Brahman is 
summoned, <A fowl, or goat, or young buffalo is selected to carry 
the disease, and has its ear cut, its face smeared with red paint, 
and is taken round the village and out of it and then made over 
as a present to the Dakaut. Pleurisy is charmed by a grain-parcher 
with a sickle, the iron of which is rubbed over the body where 
pain is felt. Another plan is to get a piece of the stalk tn mt) of 
Saccharum Moonja and cut off a piece from it: as it diminishes, so 
does the pain. Ordinary vows and the efficacy of bathing at certain 
places need not be mentioned in detail. There are some places 
which it is unlucky to call by their proper name before breaking 


one’s fast in the morning. Such are the towns of Riéhon and 


Jadla._ In villages the doors and walls are often marked with an 
open hand, usually in black, but sometimes in red or white, to 
keep off the evil eye. The sivastila, in black, is also common. It 
is the mark of Ganesh, who is worshiped at the beginning of any 
thing new. 


Goats and grain are offered to Hazrat Khizr to avert damage 
by floods; but Mr. Purser’s informants did not seem to think 
they had gained much by this practice. A little ground grain is 
boiled with concrete sugar (yu7), taken to the side of the river, and, 
after prayers to Hazrat Khizr, a little is thrown into the stream 
and the rest eaten by those present. When a goat is sacrificed 
it is carried across the river and let go. 


Among the modern holy men may be mentioned Mfrin 
Mukhim-ud-din of Kuleta (Baripind), in Phillaur, who died fifty-five 
years ago; Ghulim Bhikh of Muzaffarpur, in Nawishahr, who died 
seventy years ago ; and Abdulla Shih of Mandhiili, in the same tahasil, 


who was alive in Mr. Purser’s time. Of those mentioned already 


a few deserve some slight further notice. 


Bibi Jowihir Singh was a Bassi Khatri of Déin in Umballa, 
who settled at Khatkar Kahin, and died about ninety years ago. 


< 


aad 
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The monastery at Paddi Matwil was founded by Ghabhir CHAP. 1. 
Parbat in the time of Babar, though, as the date is given as 1312 popuiation. 
Sambat (A. D. 1255-6), there seems some mistake. It enjoyed ,.. . 
some revenue-free grants and collected a rupee per village, a tax certain holy 
ealled sir dhi from a number of surrounding villages, till the intro- PeT#onages. 
duction of the British rule. It has still some revenue-free land; 


- and as one of the Mohants, Kailis Parbat, is the Guri (spiritual 


teacher) of the Mahfrdja of Nepaul, it is enriched by numerous 


Shah Fatah Ali, whose shrine is at Niir Mahal, was a Sayad 
(or according to the present pujdrt a Chishti Farrnkhi Shaikh) of 
Stisind in Phagwira, and died about 250 years ago. He is vene- 
rated by both Hindtis and Muhammadans and his tomb is looked 
after by a pujdri who describes himself as a Qadria Faqfr of the 
Ahl-i-Hadis. The festivals at the tomb are accompanied by music 
and are discouraged by the more educated of the local Maulvis. 
The tomb is in the possession of Qazi Chanan Shah of Niir Mahal. 


Baba Sang was a Dhesf Jat of Dhesiin Sang who died about 
two centuries and-a-half ago. His tomb is at Dhesiin Sang. He 
is principally venerated by Dosinj and Dhesi Jats. 


Punjib Kaur was the wife of Guri Rim Rée (1645 >), and 
used to swing on a pipal tree (Fious Indica), which the river 
carried away. Then the new homestead was built, and another 
pipal sprang up miraculously from the root of the old tree. This 
led to a fagir, and offerings which were once seized by the Jigirdir, 
whose jagiv was resumed the same year. This was, of course, 
quite sufficient to establish the Mii’s fame, and a large fair has 
followed The legend is of interest with reference to the change 
in the course of the Sutlej. 


TImim Niasr-ud-dfn was a native of Nakshab, a place said to be 
in Persia, but, perhaps, the same as Kérshi, in Bokhira. He lived 


from 252-334 H. (about 866-945 A.D.). He came to Jullundur 


and miraculously restored to a widow her son, who had been buried 
alive beneath the wall of Jullunduras the sole means of keepin 
what was built during the day from falling down at night, The 
place where this occurred is still called the Pir Ghaib. He after- 
wards converted the Jogi who had been guilty of this nefarious 
deed. It is considered most meritorious to work the well near this 
saint’s tomb during his fair, and there is much rivalry between the 
owners of bullocks for the privilege of doing so. 


Near a Muhammadan jagir’s takia (shrine or cell) at Nir 
Mahal, much reverenced by Muhammadans and Hindiis, is a well 
with steps leading down to it. The fagir who formerly lived there 
is said to have taken a great liking to a Hindi boy, who used to 
visit him and talk with him. The boy’s relatives went on a pil- 
grimage to the Ganges, leaving him behind, thotgh he would have 
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liked to haye gone with them. The fagir saw that he was vexed 
at being left behind, and promised to show him something that 
would please him as much as if he had gone. So he took him 
down the steps leading to the well and put him to sleep. The 
boy then saw in a vision the Ganges at Hardwir and pilgrims 
gomg and coming, and among these his own friends. On his 
friends’ return they began to enquire when the boy had returned, 
as they had met him at Hardwir after all, whereon the boy told 
them what had happened. The well is still known as Ganga, and 
is supposed in some way to partake of the sanctity of the Ganges.* 


The Station Church, dedicated to 8. Luke, and consisting of 
chancel, nave and two side aisles, is built of stone and is capable 
of seating 600 persons. It is surrounded by a large compound 
and stands in the centre of cantonments. There are two Govern- 
ment Cemeteries now in use—the old one, in the Church compound, 
being closed. There is a Garrison Prayer Room, also a Soldiers’ 
Home. ‘The Roman Catholic Church has seating for about 500 

versons. Both these churches have their a pes: ees 
The chaplain of Jullundur visits Ludhiina, Hoshiirpur, Phillaur 
and Kaptirthala. 


The Jullundur Mission is one of the Stations belonging to the 
American Presbyterian Board of foreign missions in ree It is 
one of the oldest missions of this body, having been established in 
1847, shortly after the annexation of the Jullundur Doib, by the 
Rev. Golakniith under the auspices of the Rev. Messrs. Porter, 
Janvier and John Newton, D.D. The site chosen lies between the 
city and bastis and on it the present houses for the missionaries, 
the school, and the poor-house, were built. A chapel was also 
erected by subscription in 1898. During the turbulent days of 
1857 the mission was not molested by the Jullundur people, and 
the Pastor and Native Christians residing on the premises received 
many signal acts of kindness and protection from the citizens. 
Simultaneously with the foundation of the mission an Anglo- 
Vernacular School was opened which is still flourishing. A deserip- 
tion of it will be found in Chapter ITI. | 


The life of the people, as soon as they cease to be children, 
is one incessant round of work. In no other district can the work 
be heavier, and in few is it so unceasing. The only time when an 
agriculturist has any breathing space is in the rains, and a 
deficient rainfall may rob him of that. He gets up im the 
morning and at once s to work. A couple of hours after, 
his breakfast is brought to him in the field; es he has finished 
it he works again till noon, when he returns home to dinner. 
Before this meal, he ao bathes at a pond ‘or well at the 
village. Sometimes he does this at breakfast time at his well in 


*P,N, and Q. No, 876, January 1886, 


i 
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the field, After dinner, work again till near sunset; then supper, CHAP. 1 ¢. 


followed by a gossip at the gate, and then to bed The women 
are also kept fully employed. As soon as they get up, they have 
to milk the cow anc sae yesterday’s milk. ‘Then they have 
to clean up the house and yard and carry the refuse outside the 
homestead and make fuel-cakes of cow dung. Breakfast has to 
be prepared for the men at work in the field and to be carried out 


to them. Next follows the preparation of dinner. After this 


meal, if there is any field work it is done; otherwise the women 
spin till it is time to get supper ready. Then the evening milking 
has to be seen to. After supper, a chat with the neighbours 
may follow before bed time. If no water carrier is kept in the 
villece, the women have to draw water, morning and evening. 
Besides they haye to look after the children. So it is clear they 
have not an idle time. Children are put to work at an early age, 
The boys take out the cattle to the pasturage, or drive the bullocks 
at the Persian well or cane-mill. hen a Tittle older, they help in 
Weeding, turning on water into the irrigation beds, and driving 
the bullocks at the rope-and-bucket well. Little girls mind smaller 
children, and carry out refuse to the manure-heap. 


The recognised divisions of time during the day are the 
following :— 


Terka—About an hour, or rather less, before day-break. 
Sawerd—Day-break. 

Chhdwela—About three hours after day-break. 
Dopahar, Rotiwela—Noon. 


Laudawela—About three hours before night. Muham- 
madans call this time also Zoharwela. 


Vakdldn—Sunset. Evening. Called also Athon and 
Nimd sham by Mubammadans, 


Khdéo-pto—Abont an hour after close of day. Muham- 
madans use the term Mshdn also. 


Soneweld—Two or three hours after night-fall, 


In the hot weather, the usual food of the people consists 
of cakes of flour of wheat, barley, gram or masar (lentils), The 
wheat and barley cakes are eaten with porridge, if procurable, 
made of split masar or gram. If not, they are seasoned with salt, 
The gram and masar flour is mixed with salt and chillies. Men 
eat three times in the day—a couple of hours after day-light, 
again about noon, and finally about night-fall. The first meal 
consists of a couple of cakes and some butter-milk (chhd), and is 
brought out into the field by a woman or child of the family. 
Other meals are eaten at home, Women follow much the same 
practice, and in addition to the three meals of the men have some- 
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times a fourth between midday and evening. In the cold weather, 
cakes of maize, jowdr (Great millet) and mofh (a pulse) are eaten 
with mash (another pulse) and moth porridge, or cooked sarshaf 
(rape-seed) and gram leaves. If these accompaniments are not 
available, their place is supplied by salt and chillies, Butter-milk 
is drunk at all seasons; milk is consumed but little, and only by 
children, The cold weather meals are but two in number, one 
at noon, and the other about night-fall Parched gram or maize 
(the former rarely) is eaten by many in the afternoon of the 
hot and cold weather, respectively. When the cane is being 
crushed, gui (concrete sugar) and cane-juice, and at the 
spring harvesting or at cane-weeding, a sherbet made of gur 
or sugar, are in no small request among the men, There are 
public ovensin almost every village, at which the gram and maize 
used in the afternoon are parched. The attendant, usually a woman 
of the Jhinwar tribe, is paid with some of the grain, Muhamma- 
dans usually have their cakes baked at these ovens in the hot 
weather, paying the attendant in flour or by one of the cakes. 
Otherwise, food is cooked in each household separately, but some- 
times three or four Hindd families club together and use the same 
oven. The sarshaf leavesare often soaked in water till reduced to 
pulp which is kneaded up with the maize flour. Young gram- 
leaves, as well as those of bdftid, are similarly employed. Sugar 
is but little used, exer as above stated, or on occasions of merry 
making. (hi (clarified butter) is usually sold by the agriculturist, 
and except on similar occasions hardly ever forms part of his diet. 
The work of the agricultural class is almost Reick so intense 
and unceasing that a liberal allowance of food is needed to support 
strength. Mr. Purser ventured on one oceasion to assume* the 
average consumption of grain at 7 mans per annum, or about a 
pound and a half a day, but this was considered grossly excessive. 
It is, however, below what has been stated by at least one expe- 
rienced officer, and as it included seed-grain, food of cattle and 
wastage, it is probably, though liberal, not far from the mark, In 
this estimate vegeteblee and similar garden produce are given the 
game value as wheat, 


The consumption of spirits and drugs is not large, In this 


respect Jullundur occupies a fairly sverage position in the Punjab. 
The annual consumption of country spirits is rather more than 
4,000 gallons, of opium 76 mans, of poppyheads 1,800 sane, 
of charas and bhang (preparations of hemp) 37 and 200 mans, 
respectively. The incidence of revenue derived from spirits and 
drugs is rather above one anna per head of population, of which 
half is due to spirits, one-third to opium, and rather less than one- 
sixth to hemp. Some of the Rajpiits, as those of Rahon, are much 


® Tho estimate however, made for the Famine Report of 1879 (V- pp, 217-5) was 4 
Ibs. a day foreach member of an agricultural family consisting of one old person, & man, 
hia wife and two children, or five persona in all. The estimates for non-agriculjurista and 
persona in, owns Wasconsiderably less but almost equal to Mr, Purser’s, ; 
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addicted to the use of post (an infusion of poppy-heads). Tobaeeo CHAP. I,C. 
is commonly smoked, but one can hardly say immoderately, Population. 


The dress of both men and women is very simple and is made Clothes; 
as arule of cotton cloth woven ’in the district, The dress of men Pode if 
consists of a turban, a sheet or blanket, and a cloth covering the oo 
body more or less from the waist down. The turban is called pag, 
but technically it ought to be called oe in most cases. The 
difference consists in the latter containing the whole breadth of the 
cloth and the former only a part. The sdfa is ousting the pag. 

The upper part of the body is covered with a sheet (chadar) which 
wearer wraps as he sees fit. The lower part of the body is 
covered with another sdfa, which is spoken of as sdfa ter to dis- 
tinguish it from the sdfa sar (turban); or with a langota, which is 
only a smaller sdfa, or a tahmat (. d. tahband). All these are 
simply long strips of cotton-cloth. The sdfa ter and langota are 
wrapped round the waist, and then part of them is passed between 
the legs and tucked in at the back. There are two usual ways of 
- putting on each, known as maroriddr and nagbdl for the former, 
5 and sidha and nagbdl for the latter. The tahmat is confined to 
M It is simply wrapped round the waist and allowed 
to hang down forming a sort of petticoat. Muhammadans very 
commonly wear the séfa or langota as a more convenient working 
dress. indis of the higher classes, as Khatris and Brahmans, 
wear the dhoti, which is only a bi sdfa. Sikhs after initiation 
should wear knee breeches (hackh), but these are not obligatory 
before that ceremony. In the cold weather, in addition, a tunic 
with sleeves covering half the arms (kurta), or with sleeves cover- 
ing all the arms (andarka), made of single or double cloth, is often 
worn: and the chddar is replaced by a blanket, usually black, cost- 
ing Rs. 2, or by a dohar, whigh is simply a four-fold chddar and is 
formed by sewing two of the latter together and then folding them 
double, or by a khes, a thick cloth woven with double threads, 
These are, when the cold is extreme, drawn over the head, two of 
} the ends are tucked in on the head, and the rest hangs down the 
. back like a long cape. Hindu women wear trousers (suthan), wide Of women, 
above and drawn in at the ankles, when at home. When t 
out any distance they wear a petticoat (ghagra) over these. Rajptit 
women also wear suthan, but no petticoats. Other Muhamm 
“Women, as a rule, wear only the latter. On the upper part of the 
body a tunic (kwrta) is worn, and above all a shawl dopatta) which 
ony over the head and goes down to the knees and heel. The 
inds of cloth used commonly are those of local manufacture known Material and 
as khaddar, chaunsi and ghdti. Khasa and latha are imported and °° 
= tale had seldom seen. Shawls for festal occasions are com- 
m of European materials. The tahmat is very commonly of 
lung, @ blue cloth made up of the requisite size, with white, or red, 
or yellow lines. The aie may also be made of lungi, Khes ig 
“made in alternate squares of red and white, or blue and white, 
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CHAP.IC: Asa rule, except for the khes and lungi, the dress of men is of a 

Population. dull tery colour. The trousers of women are made of 
stisi cloth, only used for them, and generally having a blue ground 
and lines of red, or white, or ise or some other colour. The 
shawl is always coloured, bein dyed usually blue (with indigo), or 
red, or deep red (with madder). It is sometimes embroidered 
with silk, and is then called phtilkdrt or chob according to the style 
of pattern. 


Shoes. Shoes are made by the Chamdr or Mochi. There are two 
kinds, jita and jtti, which differ in this, that the former has the 
upper leather at the heel standing up, while in the latter it is bent 
down so as to come under the foot. All men wear the jiita ; so do 
Gijar, Ardin, Jat and other women who work out-of-doors. Others, 
such as Rdjpit women, who are kept secluded, wear the jifi. It 
is said the object is to make them go slowly and sedately and not 
appear too lively. 


The average cost of an agriculturist’s clothes may be taken at 
Rs, 3 in the summer, and Rs. 5 in the winter for a man, and Rs. 6 
for a woman. 


_-Beddings. The bedding consists of thick sheets, called bichauna, dotahi 
or chautaht, according to the way they are made, when the weather 
is not cold. In the winter wadded quilts are used, the upper one 
being known as /ef and the lower as tulats 


1Oroaments Ornaments are worn by both men and women. Muhammadan 
18,23. men wear no jewelry (gahna or tagada), except bracelets, and 
those rarely. Hindi men wear a necklace, mala (55),* of gold 
beads, or gold and coral beads, or necklaces of other patterns 
imam (66 and 67) and chaunki (51). The latter is made of silver, 
the former of gold or silver. They also wear earrings, bdla (30), 
of gold, and silver bracelets, kangan (68, 74, 75) and oecasio 
rings, mundri (84, 85). Women havea great variety of ornaments, 
of which the following are the most common For the head :—A 
silver boss, chaunk (2), worn in the middle of the head; two 
smaller bosses, phil (15), worn one on each side of the head. For 
the soahree :—A gold fringe sloping from the middle of the 
forehead to the ears, bindi, with a pendant, tikka, in the middle 
(20). For the cars:—Karrings, dandian (22, 28, 26); dhedu, 
another form of earring with a pendant, jhumka (33). two 
forms of earrings are attached to the lobe of the ear, Another 
ae which goes through the ear beyond the lobe, is called bdla 
(3 1, 32). All these are usually made. of silver, rarely of gold. 
or the nose:—A nose-ring passing through the outer side of 
one nostril, nath (42, 45); bohar, a ring passing 
cartilage separating the nostrils; these ornaments are made of 
gold always. When not worn the holes through which they pass 


: 
Bice! wo hig Nees Posnt) the Report on Peshawar (Tawdriki Peshdwar) by Re kof 
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are kept open by a small gold pin called tli. For the neck :—Solid CHAP.T, c, 
necklace, tandira or has (48); necklaces of rows of beads of popniation. 


various shapes strung on silk, har chandarsaint (50, 57), dalmdla 
(49) ; a necklace aa of rupees strung on silk, hamel (like No. 
54); a necklace worn only by old women, hkandf (58); chaukidn, a 
necklace of square pieces of silver uttached to a silk cord (51). 
' The dalmdld and kandi are made of gold, the others usually of 
silver. or the arms and hands Solid. bracelets of an indented 
pattern, gokhré (83); « bracelet consisting of rows of beads 
strung on silk, ponchian (82); hollow jointed bracelets, gujdidn 
to) racelets in the shape of bands of various patterns, chiirian 
72, 78, 79); armlets, tdddn (91), worn above the elbow; 
thumb-ring with mirror, dsf (86, 87); rings, plain, chhalla (90, 
104), or with stones, mundrf (84, 85). For the feet and ankles :— 
Hollow anklets, karidn (101), one on each leg, containing small 
ieces of metal , so as to make a tinkling; curved anklets, bdénk 
102) and pdzeb (99); toe-rings, chhalld (104). The ornament 
for feet and ankles are always made of silver, and so are 
those for the arms in almost all cases. Children wear jewelry 
too. Boys wear earrings, bale and dur; bracelets, churidn and 
karé or kangan; anklets, karidn and pdonte; and a silk thread 
intertwined in the hair and ending in a silk tassel set in silver, 
which hangs down the back, Girls wear head-bosses, chawnk and 
phél; a small necklace, tandivi; a nose-ring, nath ; earrings, 
dandidn ; bracelets, gokhri and chividn (of crude glass, kach); and 
anklets, karidn. The price of these ornaments, of course, varies 
very much. It is difficult to say what the value of the jewelry 
owned by an ordinary agriculturist and his wife will be; but, 
ag as Rs. 50 for the former and Rs. 125 for the latter will not 
wrong. Giijar women sometimes wear a woollen cord on 
the right sido and another on the left side of their petticoats, 
having several tassels of variously coloured wool, to which small 
cowries are attached, This is also for ornament. 


Ordinary houses are built of rough blocks of mud dug out of 
the tanks, or of sun-dried bricks made by spreading mud on the 
ground and cutting it into shape with a sickle, or made in a 
mould, or of roughly formed hemispherical lumps of mud dried in 
the sun. The roofs are flat. They and the walls are plastered 
with mud mixed with cowdung. A Jat’s house is constructed 
always onthe same plan, though minor variations are met. A 
door gives admittance from the lane and leads into a shed (deorhi) 
opening on the yard (berah). This may be either of some size or 
only a small space not roofedin. At one side of the yard isa 
room (daldn), m which the people live and sleep ; and off the dalan 


Ornaments, 


Houses, 
Hinds, 
Purser, 3, 19, 


are one or more closets (tothri) in which clothes, household uten- - 


sils, grain and straw are stored. In the hot weather people sleep 


on the roof, and in the cold weather in the daldn and closets, and 
sometimes in the porch. Ifcattle are not stalled in a separate 
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CHAP. 1-C. building, they are kept in the yard, porch or daldn and sometimes 
Population. in one of the closets, and wherever they stand mud troughs are 


Forniture. 


Purser, 3, 20, 


Cookin 
utensils, 
es, &o. 


bh 


made for them. The fire-place (chiila, chula-chauka or rasot) at 
which food is prepared is racen: fi in the yard, sometimes in the 
agi The roof is reached by a ladder, very commonly left out 
in the lane. 


The houses of Muhammadans do not present the same uni- 
formity. Often the entrance from the lane is by a gateway leone 
into a yard with walls four or five feet high; and at one side o 
this is the dalan with its closets. The roof is reached by @ se 
of mud steps. ‘he cattle are kept in the yard, and in it or in 
daldn is the cooking-place (chaunta, aistclemaee or, if roofed, 
sufa). The Hindtis live closely packed together as in a town; the 
Muhammadans like to have a good deal of space to themselves, 
some because they have much cattle and wish to be near them, 


others to secure more privacy for their families. In the lowlands, 


along the river, villages are exposed to destruction by floods, and 
so houses are often made of wattle, and thatched. 

A zam{ndir’s house is generally not roomy enough for much 
furniture, and he has not much to boast of. ere are a few beds 


(manja), often hung up on the wall of the yard when not in use, 


and often used as a platform on which to grain or pepper; @ 
few low chairs (pird) usually without any back and with a string 


seat; some mats (mira) made of cane-fibre; a box (sandék)in — 


which jewelry and other valuables are kept: a box (patdr), mad 
of savr stalks or cane and covered with leather, for clothes; the 
spinning-wheel (charkha) and spindles (takla) of the women, with 
baskets (fokva) in which cotton, and sometimes dishes, are kept, 
and work-baskets (katn{) in which the rolls of cotton to be spun 
are placed; sometimes a cotton gin (belua), a pestle and mortar 
(ukhal and mola); a rolling-pin and board on which dough is rolled 
aoe and chakla); a sieve (aki vi); hand-mill (chal) 

chati), which is only an earthen vessel resting on a W 
(gharethrié), with the churning-staff (madhant) and cover (kur) ; the 
stove on which milk simmers, and its cover (bharoli and chdbar); & 
stand (dina for a lamp (diwa); a brush and a broom (jurd and 
buldri); and various dishes, with pots and pans of sorts. 


will be also a receptacle for grain, called bukhari or kothi, made of 


clay and chopped straw; a cupboard with a wooden sliding door 
(chaunki), with well- and other agricultural implements, Cor 
= wood-work of the plough, wiachg generally left out in th 

ane. 


_. Cooking utensils, plates, dishes and similar ware connected 
with the kitchen are made of copper, brass, bell-metal, bhart (tin 
and lead with a little copper), iron and baked clay. Brass is mostly 
used by Hindtis and copper by Muhammadans. The following are 
the more common articles found with the agriculturists = 4 


; a churn 
frame 


at ot 
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Thalf oo Bell-Metal,| A plate. The Mohatomadan name is rikdb¢ 
slat hae or rikebs (made of copper), 
rn terha cery “ lege Bhart \.. pepe. ica in which voge 
h or rass, Jae or ow tables, &o,, 
Timbia, 2 are boiled, Muharamadans often use an 
earthen pot called Handi, 


Tawé «| Iron «| A round griddle for baking cakes, A 
griddle fe called Tawi. Os 
Prat «» | Brass, Coppor, Wood and | A kneading dish, Hinds use only brass and 
Eartheawaro, wood. The last is called Kuth If made 
of earthenware, this dish is known as Kandli 
Dol « | Iron -- | Used for drawing water at the well. 
Ghar +» | Earthenware .-. | A vessel with a somewhat narrow mosth used 
for water, 
Toulé -a Ditto one Ditto but with wide mouth, 
«+ | Brasa, Copper, Iron ,,, | Used by HindGs for holding water, 
wa . | Braza .. | A round ig; vessel Hindés cary about 
with them, witha spout it is called 
Ganga sdgar, 
Lota +» | Copper or Earthenware arr Muhammadans only. Has a spout 
%),. 
Waltoi +. | Brass .» | A small vessel for water, &c, A large kind is 
called Walted. The size varices much. 
Dadnf -» | Brass, Earthenware”... | A milk pail, 
Kindf «+ | Stone, Earthenware... ‘ieee mortar, Tho pestle is called 
' " 
Daur « | Barthenware +» | A larger mortar, Used by Muhammadans, 
but not very common, 
Karchb{f ++ | Copper, Brass, lron .,.| A spoon, Muhammedana generally usa 
wooden epoon called Doi, 
Palli «» | fron «+ | A ladle for oil, 
Patti dhati «| Iron .. | A carved knife with a wooden handle, 
Chimta eo» | Tron eo | TONS, 
Changer, Chhéba,,,| Cane (Bamboo) or/ A bread-tray, 
Tamariek twig. 








Sometimes there is a kavrdhf or good-sized hemispherical iron stew- 
pan with handles. The Muhammadans have all their copper 
vessels tinned. The only utensil made of this metal used b 

_ Hindis is the gdgar. This is not tinned, as it would be unlawful, 


On the approach of death, the dying person is placed on 
the ground, and gives a present of grain, salt, sweetmeats and 
cotton to a Brahman (Achdraj), who recites mantars, while a lamp 
made of flour and fed with clarified butter is kept lighted. In 
case the patient should be unable to make the gift himself, water 
is poured into his hand and allowed to run off, which symbol. is 
considered as good as actual donation. It is held to be unlucky 
for any one to recover after this ceremony. When death has 
occurred, the corpse is washed, the head being usually first washed 
with curd and then with water, after bec bound up in a 

kin. The body is wrap in a shroud of varying quality ; 
little attention being bes on young people and hi ‘he 
Married women whose husbands are alive are usually 

ed in embroidered cloth, the nose-ring is put on, and their 
hands and feet are dyed with henna. Preparations are at.once 


ac. 


dead inde. 


Purser, 3, 28, 





CHAP. Le 
Population. 


Disposal of 
dead H indés 


Disposal of 
dead Mubum- 


Madang, 
Purser, i, 20, 
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made to burn the body, which is placed on a simple bier lke a 


ladder, or one covered at the top (sari or bawdn), The brother- 
hood assembles. The Achdraj or the Pddha, if, as is usually the 
ease, no Achdraj is available, makes a ball (pind) of rice or barley 
flour and puts it into one hand of the eldest son, or grandson if 
there is no son, or, if there is no male descendant, the person on 
whom the duty of performing the obsequies devolves, and some 
water into the other, and recites certain formulas. Then the 
water is poured out, and the ball put on the ground. This is 
ealled shrdédh. Then the corpse is carried out, and is accompanied 
by all the people crying Ram ! Ram! The pind is taken with the 
corpse and finally thrown away. The pyre is made of dhdk wood 
if possible, if not, ber (Sizyphus jujuba) is used, and, in case of 
necessity, any wood available, or even cowdung-fuel. When the 
corpse has been partially consumed, the eldest son or grandson 
should break the head with a pole. After this the people go to 
a well, pond or stream and wash themselves and their clothes. 
They then break a blade of grass in two and throw it backwards 
over their heads, as a symbol of breaking off all connection with 
the departed. On the fourth day, after death, the ashes are 
collected and thrown into a pond or stream, and the bones are 
carried by a son, or brother, or by a Brahman, to the Ganges. For 
ten days after death, the Achdraj or Padha every morning makes 
up a pind, which is disposed of as before. On the tenth day, the 
relatives who lived with the deceased, wash their clothes. the 
seventeenth or, in rare cases, the sixteenth day after death, the 
kiryd karm takes place. The Brahman (Achdraj) recites formulas, 
makes the usual pind of rice which is treated as before said, and 
presents (sehjd dan) are given to the Achdraj. Women leave off 
colored clothes and wear others of a sober hue if their children or 
near male relative die while still in the prime of life. There is no 
fixed time for continuing suchmourning. Among Sikhs commonly 
after the body has been burnt the Granth is read, and during the 
next ten days the bhai of the Dharmsdla reads it through, and the 
people of the house attend when they have nothing else todo. On 
the tenth day, kardh parshdd, a mixture of flour fried in clarified 
butter with a sherbet made of sugar, is prepared and distributed, 
and presents are made to the reader, who has been fed during the 
ten days he has been engaged, and food is given to a few poor 
persons. 


When death oceurs, the corpse is washed by a special class of 
Mullas (murda sho), perfumed, capped in a alison aie buried as 
soon as possible. The body is carried to the grave on a bier by 
those present, who are all anxious to assist as it is considered a 
meritorious act. The grave is about four feet deep, and at one side 
an excavation is made high enough for a person to sit up in. This 
is called laid, and in it the body is placed. It is made so high in 


order that the deceased may sit up comfortably when examined by 


: 










































Juttonpor Drst.] 
as his fee for iskdt, that is, 


pray that the sins of the dec 


days the near relations of th 
take a single grain each, re 


cooked and distributed amo 


aman, women’s 


nd ornaments for a time. 


is to strike one stick witlf 


= 


layer tries to twist round 


and sweetmeats and food are distri 
If it should happen that there is no Mulla, any one present recites 
whatever he knows of the Kurén. From t 


‘Most common are guli danda or ti 


lait), and teetotums (Jattint), 


Amusemenée, 


the angels Munkir and Nakir, The corpse is 
with the face in the direction of the Ka’aba, and the grave is filled population, 
in. The Mulla recites part of the Kurin. He gets a rupee or two 
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laced in this niche CHAP. I, C, 


taking the Kurén and promising to goad Mekme 


eased may be for 


‘given for its sake; madans, 


buted to the poor at the grave, 


e burial, for three 


e deceased with the Mulla sit as much 


as possible together near a heap of maize or gram. Those present 


tthe creed, and put the grain on 


ng those present, 


people who get small money doles in addition. 

on the tenth, and again on the fortieth day after burial, poor peo- 

ple should be fed; and daily, ae forty days, one poor person 

should be supplied with supper. 

of the deceased give a feast to their friends, 
‘own up, the relatives give, as far as the 

the shape of mpney and clothes (men’s clothes if the deceased was 

if & womsn) to poor people. : 

lakes place by way of mourning, except occasionally among Rajpiits 

ind others converted from Hinduism, who leave off clothes 


the hand of the 


one side. ‘This continues till the whole heap is exhausted, when 
the same process begins over again. 
from the name of a chapter in the Kurin, and is supposed to be 
| good for the repose of the deceased's soul. 
_ many people as can be are collected (the more the better for the 
repose of the dead), passages of the Kurdin are recited, grain is 


This ceremony is called kul 


On the third day, as 


and also among poor 
On every Thursday, 


the fortieth day, the family 


and, if deceased was 


can afford, presents in 


No change in dress 


Little children amuse themselves with making mud pies, Amusemonts, 
uilding houses of bits of potsherds, torturing unhappy puppies, 2¥t#" 327. 
nd similar diversions common to the East and Wes 
ore advanced age, children play at various games, of which the 

apone gedi, in which the object 
| another thrown at it so as to drive it 
across a line drawnon the ground; kubaddi, a sort of prisoner's 
ase; jind khundi, which is a game played wi 
ay be cricket in its earliest stage ; 

ttre or hop-seotch. They also amuse themselves with peg- 
i and humming-tops (bhambiri). 
they grow up they have too much to do, and are too tired 
Hter work to care for much exercise, 
ork is slack. Then the youth of the 
trength, as wrestling (kughfi karnd); sonchipakki, in which one 
layer walks backwards and strikes another, 
he breast with the open hand, while the o 
and ; panja délnd, in which the fingers are 


t. At a 


th a bat and ball, and 
adichar appa, or jumping ; 


except in the rains when 
vil engage in trials of 


who follows him, on 
ther tries to catch his 


interlocked and one 
other ; bint pakarna, 


(CHAP. I. C. 
Population. 


Amusements. 


Fala ond 
religious 


gatherings. 
Purser, 3, 16, 
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in which the object is to disengage the hand grasping the wrist. 
Besides dumb-bells are wielded (mungli phernd), and exercises 
are performed with a block of wood having a handle cut into it 
(mughdar uthind). Chaupar, a game played with dice or cowries, 
and even cards, may be seen occasionally in a village. Wander- 
ing minstrels at times appear and sing the love tales of Sussi 
Punni, Sohnf Mahenwil, Hit Rénjha and Bugé. Snatches (boli) of 
these tales are sung by the villagers themselves. A wrestling 
match by professional athletes will draw a crowd even from 
neighbouring villages. Fairs are highly appreciated, though walk- 
ing about in one’s best clothes and eating sweetmeats, which seem 
the principal amusements, may appear somew t tame to outsiders. 


The following is a list of the principal fairs in the district. 
Most of them are purely religious gatherings, at which people 
combine devotion with amusement, and buying and selling are 
confined to sweetmeats and other articles of food. 



























Tith Apeil (BdisékhO} 10,000 | Known as Thandéjt. Hold 
in honour of BabA Jawéhir 


Singh. 


Called Nénakesr, Held in 
honoar of the 7th Gurd, 
| Har Bao, who one day eat 
at the side of o pond 
bere. A Sikh fair. 
3,000 | A Sikh fair held at o tank 
called Charn Kaul near 
Banga where waa & 
at which Har Govind, tho 
Oth Guri, once ent. 
There ia a smallor fair 
. here in Chet, ; 
5,000 | Hinddis come to batho in 


12ih and 13th June 
. | Uith April (B4isdkhi)| 


Ditto 


Ditto 


. 11th to 13th Febra- 
ary. | 





Mukandpor 16,000 | An encampment of Sultdnt 


“ Sang Sakhi Sarwar. 
a Nawashahr .,, | 14th Chet* “ 2,090 | Hindtis come to bathe in 
the Befn at Mohilon. 
Paddi Matwali Do, “ 4,000 | A Tlindn fair called} 
the Bairigi Mat 
on the Bein. ; 
S Rahon Do. 4,000 | A Hindu fair bold at the 
Surajkund tank, 
‘a Bangs Dneahra 2,000 | A Hindu fair. Held in com- 
memoration of Rama's 
; conquest of Ceylon, 
ee Awar oon : Do, §,000 Hi i = 
Phillaur Phillaor vee | 24th Chet 3,000 | Hindus come to bathe io 
the Sutlej. 


* The 14th Chet i theday before the new moon in Chetuand falls in the spri 
The Dusahrs takes place on the tenth day of tho new moon in Asti; the. oli is on 
the day of the full moon in Phagan ; the Diwalf ison the day of the pew moon in 
Those sre the Hida lunar months, eo the English dates vary. The Holf is in the early 
‘and the other two festivals in the automn or early winter, The Mahammadan month 
are juno, and, a5 there are no intercalary months, a8 in the Hindé lunar calendar, the dates 
of the festirals candot be even approsimately fized nocording to the English calendar. 











le we 
[automa 
Lith Chet... | 8,000 
Llth April (Baisékhi)| 13,000 
Dusahra .... 


ous bet 











Sang. 


Ditto. 
The Hindo Dusahra festival 
abore ment ioned, 


Ditto. 

No fixed date, A Moham- 
maton fair at the shrine 
of Shah Fatah Ali, 

A Mohammadan fair held 
at the shrine of Khwijé 
Roshan, 

| An encampment of Moham- 
madan pilgrime going to 
the shrine of Pir Banhi, 
al Sundm, in Patiiln, 

Called Choukhandi Giga, 
Instituted by ona ERuldi, 
4 Jat, in honour of Giga 
Pi 


| Pfr, 
Hold at Mat of Bibs Malé, 
® Bairagi, who lired 300 


yeara ago, 

A Hindu fair in bononur of 
Mat Punjib Kaur, who 
died aboot 150 years ago, 

Muhammadans and Hindig 

| gepemble at the shrine of 

Mirin Shah Husain who 

lived, it is anid, 600 yearg 


no, 
The osual Hindu Dusahra 


pei mentioned above, 






May—Jone... —... 4,000 






| June, Joly Har (First 6,000 
Thursday after sew 


moon), 
Lith Chet (near end 4,000 


of March). 















Oth Bhidon <a | 3,000 









. | 11th Apell (Baisékbi)} 5,000 






,| Sth to 8th Baisdékh 
(about middle of 
April). 

Jone—July ... ae 


15,000 


















2,000 








on account of factiong in 
the place, 

4 days after the Du- 6,000 |The fair is known ns 
eahra, 





Zod Thursday in Har 
(June—July). 


16,000 





Held at the shrine of Lmam 
Naésir-ud-din, Both 
Hinds and Mohammad- 
Ane attend, 

2,000 | A Mohammadan festival iq 
bonour of the Pan Pir, said 
to ngs : ingtroc- 
tora in Jaléim, appointed 
by Mohmad of Cihazni, 

who were martyred, 

4,000 | A Mohammadan gatheri 
at the shrine of Sar 
Alfm Ulla Shah, where a 

| Bihishti Darwiza has been 
instituted in imitation of 
that of Babs Farfd as 
Pék ac inthe Mont- 
gomery District, 

4,000 | A Mohammadan festival, 

Shabbarit, on cecasion of 
the anonal making up of 
ech person's acconnt in 

Hearen, In Jullundar the 

festival is chiofy marked 

by an ominous contest 
with fireworks. 







| 15th Siwan (about 
end of July). 































CHAP. 1, ¢. 
Population. 
Fairs ond 


religious 
Held at the shrine of Babd gatberiogs. 


* 





on. Village or town. Date of Pair bbc Remarka about Fair. 
Fairs and | neem ble, 
religious SS 





rs: 

hs Sprp gra A paige 
tion of the Martyrdom | 
Hasanand Husain, grand- 
sone of the Prophet. 

Tke Hindu Dusphra fest. 
vol combined with » horse 
and cattle fair, ot the Dori 
Talib, 

Haorballib or Musicians’ 
fair, 

Hindo fair at the Sodbal 

-asthan, The offerings are 
taken by a Sao Brahman, 


A Mubiammadan gent 
at the shrine of Sayyad 
Kabir, who died about 105 
sours age, 
Do. on occasion of the 
leaser "Id (after the month 
of abstinence), 


The Windu Doli festival 
held ot o Gurdwira of 
Boiregi Fokirs, which ia 
raid to be 300 yonra old, 


Hindis come to bathe in 
the Bein, Such hathing 
usally restores sick ohild- 
rea to healih 


A Sikh festival. People 
bathe in the Gangear 
tank, aod poy their devo- 
tions to the Thamji Sahib 
and Adi Granth Sahib, 
The Guri comes forth 
with moch pomp and 
takes his seat on the Dam 
dama Sahib, where he 
reads the Granth Sahib, 
Next day the faithfal 
present offerings, 


See Zitaedur ... | Yellundur «(10th Muharram ...| 10,000 


th " Duenhra (laste 10 40,000 
daa). 


ae " Necember aa pane 


nu ie Dhitte ioe 
rs | Basti Shekh | 7th Hér (about mid- 4,000 
Darweah, dle of Jone), 


ih nn lat Shawal web 4 Ci 


i Jameher a | Holl ,,. as a 4,000 





- Do, and Har- 11th April (Baisékhi) B00 
do Pharanla, 


u Kartirpor ao Ditto see an 20,00) 





Diwali rr on | 1,000 


i" nt ‘ ire mock the same 
at the Buisékhf fextival. 

“4 Bhadidna «+ | 14th Phagan (aboot 8,000 | A Hindu fair {in honour of 

end of Pebronry), i stone image found st 


Kanaura, in Hoshiirpur 
200 yeuraago) transfer 

to Bhadidos, about 26 
years ago on account of a 
fight between Hindds and 
Mohommadana at Ka- 


paora, 

Called Chhinj. Institated 
by Jasi, « Chamadr, in 
neoordance with a vow to 
Sukbi Sarwar, when Jags 
waa boried in o well 


“ Bedspind «| 2nd Miagh (sbone 4,000 


middle of Jannary), 





; Mohammadpur | Various  ,,. ens z 
‘ near Aldwalpar,! mF 
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The more important Hindu and Muhammadan festivals are 
celebrated with most zeal at the following places :— 

Shibratri.—Bhadiina. 

Holti—Jamsher in Jullundur. 

Chet-Chawlas—Dhesiin Sang and Phillaur, in Phillaur; Paddi 


Matwalf and Nawashahr, in } awashahr; and Muhammadpur 
(Aliwalpur) , in Jullundur, : 

Baisdékhi.—Kaniin, in Nawashahr ; Dhesin Sang, in Phillaur ; 
Mahatpur in Nakodar; Jamsher, Kartirpur and Muhammadpur 
(Aléwalpur), in Jullundur, 


Dusalva.—Banga and Awar, in Nawashahr ; Phillaur and Nur 
Mahal, in Phillaur: in Nakodar; and at Jullundur City. 


Diwdéli.—Kartirpur and Muhammadpur (Aliwalpur), in 
Jullundur. 


Muharram (10th)—Shahpur and Kantin, in Nawshahr; 
Phillaur and Jullundur City, 


CHAP. I, ¢. 
Population. 
Pairae and 
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CHAPTER Il—ECONOMIC. 


SS 


Section A.—Agriculture. 


Ahout half the District is protected by wells, and as already cHap.IA, 
~ mentioned in Chapter Wisc. 
rainfall of the District is, ag a 487%! 






Z : General 
rule, in sufficient abundanee for exricuitural 
ta wat: conditions. 
its wants. Table 18, of 


At the measurements of Part 2. 

the last settlement, the areas in gare 4-1. 
acres under the six chief classes 

of soils and the pe tage 

each bore to the total cultivated 

_ area were found to be ag shown 

in the margin. The natural soils, as known to the people, with 

the areas in acres, are as follows :— 













AUuvial tonma, 

1 Chhal Retar 023 
2 84 
3 1,180 
4 S73 
i | aa 830) 
6 1865 | 60a 
7 |. oT 501 
: fll 14,058 
cd 5,154 L764 
- $4043 231 
12 2,967 an 
13 B33 || . 
14 140 
15 Ga 
16 | 332 
a7: 07 454 
16 187 4a\553 

109 
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soila. 
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Of the clay soils, the first nine and Rohi are ordinary soils, 


ng no very special mention. They require much rain to 
produce good crops. If the rainfall is good, the crops are very 


Purser, 4,2, Superior. When irrigated, these soils crack into broad oe 


Parser, 4, 3, 


and if a lump of earth is thrown into the air, on 
ground it breaks into smaller lumps and does not pulverize. Kali 
predominates in Phillaur, Hohf in Jullundur, and the other kinds 
m Nawashahr. Karar is a Nakodar clay found in the Bet, and 
usually somewhat saline. Jtohi Kalrdthi contains much kallar 
and so does Kor Rohit. Rohit Chamb and Chamb are simply clay 
soils found in a swamp. Sehjal is found in the valley of the 
Eastern Neri in Nawashahr, and remains moist almost all the year 
round. Usually it needs no irrigation, and will produce cane and 
rice without it. Dubon is a swampy clay found near the Bein. 
Much land is included in this class (clays) that is really only a 
stiff loam—what would be called matydr down country. The 
ure clay soils are mostly found in drainage channels, and may 
divided into two groups, rohi and chamb. In the first group 
only spring-crops are grown, as the water flowing over it destroys 
the autumn crops, except rice, for which the water-supply is not 
sufficient. In the latter, only rice is grown, as the water lodges 
and the ground does not dry soon enough for spring crops to be 
sown. ‘Ihe clays are generally black in colour, but there is much 
brown clay in the north-east of Jullundur, and Saljal is brownish. 
Where there is an admixture of kallar, the soil is more or less grey 
according as it is more or less saline. The Nakodar kararis. ore ; 
but this is only partially due to the presence of kallar, though the 
names are similar, Karar is so called because it is hard (karrda). 


Doréchhi and Doragyi ‘are good loams, not hard, easil 
worked, brownish in colour, and in ordinary years the best soil 
entirely dependent on the rainfall. Doraggi is found in Nawashahr, 
and to a less degree in Phillaur. The other two tahsils have 
only Dordehhi, which is also plentiful in Phillaur, Maira is a very 
light loam, so light that in Jullundur it has been placed under 
the sandy soils in the assessment papers. It is a rather poor soil 
producing, when not irrigated, wheat and gram SASAnit the 
spring and moth in the autumn. ‘There is none in Nakodar and 
most in Nawishahr. Rausli is found only in Phillaur, and has no 
peculiarity requiring mention. The distinction made between 
ordinary and alluvial loams must not be taken to mean that the 
former are not also of alluvial origin. All it implies is that ver 
are so old that the unlearned cannot say whence they came; while 


the origin of those of the second class is so recent that it has 


been preserved, by tradition, where their formation is not still 
poing on. Gasra is found almost entirely in the Nakodar Bet, 
> are a few acres in Jullundur, and 2,887 acres in Phillaur. 


It is soft, grey and often slightly saline, It is a good soil, and __ 
when unirrigated produces chiefly wheat and great millet grown — 
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thick for fodder. (Chhal is found only in the Sirwil. It is a soft, CHAP.ITA. 
grey silt brought down by the hill streams, It is of Varying poriont 
quality, but is usually a very superior soil and is sufficiently moist cnvene 
to grow any crop without irrigation. But it is not suited for ie ee 
rice. OChhal Retar and Chhal Maira are only inferior varieties of 
chhal. In the former there is much sand. Bef is exclusively found 
in Jullundur. It is not really any distinct soil, but may be clay 
orloam. The south-west of the Sfrwél and the banks of the 
southern portion of the Adampur cho are the places where it is 
most seen. The valley to the east of the bridge over this stream, 
on the Hoshiirpur road, is all Bef. Cane and other sy perior 
crops can be grown in it without irrigation. It is little, if at all, 
inferior to Chhal, with which it should have been classed, and not, 
as was done erroneously in the Assessment Reports, with the 
second class soils, Fhasst belongs to Phillaur and Nawashahr, 
Except a few acres in Jullundur there is none in the two western 
Tahsils. {¢ seems that the Jullundur (asra and Bhasst existed 
only in the imagination of the surveyors, who were strangers in 
the village where these soils are recorded. Bhasst is a dark goil 
in which clay predominates, damp, friable, and subject to inunda- 
tion by the Sutlej, which may deposit good or bad silt on it. It 
is considered superior to Gasra, as containing less sand. Mund is 
shown only in the Nakodar papers. Like the Jullundur Bet, it is 
not a soil at all, but a term expressing a variety of soils, of which 
the most common and superior isa rich loam. It is applied to 
the low-lying river lands of recent formation, often, but not 
necessarily, an island when the Sutlej is high, and commonly sub- 
merged when it is in flood. Mand is moist and soft, and if good, 
very fine sugarcane is grown in it; but bad Mand produces poor 
rice, barley and lentils mixed, and other inferior crops, and is 
sometimes unculturable. It is unlikely that the distinction made 
between Gasra, Bhassi and Mand in the measurement yapers has 
been strictly uniform. (¢hasii is land flooded by the Bein in 
Nakodar, on which much sand and little clay have been deposited, 
Choi is a Nawashahr soil found mostly along the Eastern Neri, 
of a brownish colour, and not capable of eating much rain, as 
it soon gets water-logged. 

More than half the Tibba is found in Jullondur, nearly Sandy soils, 
one-third in Nakodar, and just one-tenth in Phillaur. fe te 
Nawashahr, Retli and Ret (and to some extent Maira) take its 

lace. Jtefa is a Jullundur term, Tibha, Ret, Reta and Reilé are 
ht, soft and very sandy. They require little rain, and prow 
wheat and gram mixed and moth. Pure sand-hills are called Tibba, 
too, and in some places Bhamba Tibba, The extended range of the 
word Tibba or its cognates to denote a sand-hillock is curious, The 
Caspian steppes and India are ineluded in it. Rarri is a hard sandy 
soil of a markedly red colour. The upper surface is soft, if cultiva- 
ted, thanks to the ploughing it gets. Buta few inches below the 
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surface is a hard pan impermeable to water. It is an inferior soil. 
Its name, as well as that of Rarra, is said to be derived from the 
verb rurlind (to flow), because it does not retain moisture, but the 
water flows off it. Considerably more than half the Harri is 
shown in Jullundur. Mr. Purser thought there was more in Phillaur, 
in which Tahsfl a band of this soil runs in a rather wavy line from 
south-west to north-east. It appears that, in Jullundur, the people 
finding the Settlement Officer considered Rarri a bad soil, falsely 
recorded much land as Harri that was really Dordchhi. Rarré 
Bédngar is the same as Rarri. No one ever heard of this soil bei 
found any where but in the Bdngar or uplands, as distingui 
from the Khddir or Bet. Bangay and Khddir are not terms used 
by the people, though understood by many on account of entries 
made in the last Settlement records. Ldlri and Idl are, as the 
names imply, very red soils. They, as well as Bhambari, belong 
to Nakodar. This last, when rolled, is said to have a jerky motion, 
which is supposed to resemble the bounds of a bhambiri, apparently 
some sort of a cricket. But it more probably is only another form 
of Bhamba Tibba. 


Of the miscellaneous soils Aalrdihf is the most important. 
About half of it is found in Nawashahr and one-third in Nakodar. 
In the Nawashahr Bet, as well as in the north-east of the Dhak, 
this soil prevails extensively. It is usually hard, requires much 
water, and always contains kallar, from which it derives its name, 
It is suited best for the cultivation of wheat, and, though not as 
good as the ordinary loams, has been classed too low in the 
assessment returns. Rakar is found mostly in Nakodar, but nearly 
one-ninth of it isin Phillaur. It is of two kinds. The upland 
Rakar is practically the same as Harri, but the Bet Raker, which 
includes much more than the 80 acres shown as Roker Bel, consists 
of a very thin layer of whitish clay on a sandy substratum, and is 
a very inferior soil indeed. iwirra is said by some to be exactly 
the same as Ferri; but others distinguish the two, saying Rarra 
contains kankar nodules and [arri does not. It is probable the 
opinion of the first party is the more correct, and that kankar may 
exist in both kinds. arra occurs mostly in Nakodar and Nawa- 
shahr. There is none in Jullundur, and scareely any in Phillaur, 
Ror is the same as Rarra, and does contain kankar nodules. It 
takes the place of Rarra in Jullundur, Dhdl and Khdrd are not 
really soils. The former isa very restricted local term, used m 
Nakodar for land along the old bank of the Sutlej, of a red colour, 
uneven, and off which water runs at once. It simply means a slope, 
Khdrd is the name given to some fields attached to the 
(khard) wells found in part of the Jullundur city lands. 

i¢ultural partnerships in which each member supplies land, 
eee labour, and all the land thus acquired is ar ed as a 
single holding, are not altogether unknown, but are extremely rare. 
Other forms of partnership, in which one man supplies labour and 
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other cattle, or one partner supplies less labour, cattle or land 
other, are notso uncommon. In sucha partnership, when 
y labour is supplied, the member who contributes nothing else, 
one-eighth of the produce other than straw, and is little better 
na servant. He has no concern withthe payment of the revenue, 
both partners own land and contribute seed, but one supplies 
‘© men and no bullocks, and the other one man and two bullocks, 
‘the revenue is paid and the produce divided in equal shares, on the 
general principle that one man is equal to two bullocks, If, how- 
ever, one pe: supplies only one man and land and seed, but no 
cattle, and the other supplies in addition two bullocks, the former 
will get only one-fourth of the produce and will pay only one-fourth 
of the revenue. These are the usual terms, but, of course, people 
make what arrangements they see fit. 


Agricultural labourers are of three classes. First there are 
the village menials (sepi) who are Chamars or Chihras. They are 
usually employed only in weeding, reaping, separating the in 
from the straw, and turning on water into the irrigation beds. The 

are paid by a share of the grain-produce, which is about onecckivanth 
+ 3OE the whole. In Rijptit villages they are also commonly employed 

in ploughing. Second, the day-labourer, or mazdir is put’ on 
occasionally to weed, and is also entertained during the reaping 
season. For weeding he gets two annas a day and his food. For 
reaping he gets one bhayi, or as much as the two arms will grasp, 
of the unthreshed crop, and often bhatt, or an additional quarter 
bhari, in place of food, Lastly, there is the kama who is hired for 
six months or a year, and is employed in all agricultural operations, 
His pay is Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 per mensem, paid monthly, besides 
food and clothes. The clothes are taken back jf he leaves before 
his time is up. For details as to the population supported by 
agriculture see page 169 below. 


Wells are commonly owned by a number of separate proprie- 
tors, but they are not worked in common, nor is the land attached 
» to them cultivated jointly No doubt arrangements are made by 
y which crops of the same kiud are growu in neighbouring fields for 
facility of watching and fencing, and people help each other in such 
work as ploughing, but their rights or obligations are quite distinct, 
The land attached to a well is made up of the irrigated portion of 
the holdings of several proprietors, and the manner in which it is 
cultivated will be seen from the examples given on page 164 below, 
When the irrigating season begins, after the rains, the sharers in 
the well come together and arrange the order in which they will 
irrigate, and the time each may occupy the well according to his 
share. In case of dispute, it is decided by lot. Tenants irrigate 
during the time allotted to their landlords. The shaver who begins 
and clears out the well-run, or puts the endless band of the Persian- 
wheel in order, gets an extra day at the commencement in return 
: for his trouble, 
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CHAP. II,A. The following is an agricultural calendar which shows the 

‘sere times for the different stage of field work, and the kinds of weather 
ee desirable or otherwise at. the various seasons, Hach native month 4 

__Amtisaltural jecupies approximately the latter half of the English month first ~ 
Purser, 4, 24, given and the:first half of the second :— y 
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If the above statement is compared with the remarks on indi- 


vidual crops which now follow, it will be seen that it allows a liberal 
margin for the periods of the various @ icultural operations, and 
that it is adapted to a superior style of husbandry. 


On page 161 below the two kinds of plough in use in this District 
are described. The plough is always drawn by a pair of draught 
cattle, bullocks, or buffaloes ; and if possible, several ploughs work 
together. The furrows are in straight lines, down one side of the 
field, then along part of a second, up again arallel to the first 
side, and then back to the last starting point. ‘he depth of the 
furrows varies with the soil, the plough used, the number of the 
ploughings, and the method tage by the ploughman. If he 
ploughs ledd, that is, depresses the back of the plough so as to raise 
the share, the furrow is, of course, shallow ; while if he depresses 
the share, a method called okari, the furrow is deep. The average 
depth with the hal plough is about 8 inches, and with the munna 
much the same, varying from 5 to 10 inches as regards the latter. 
When a second ploughing takes place, the furrows are at right 
angles, as far as practicable, to those of the first. The system of 
ploughing adopted for each of the more important crops will be 
found in the description of the cultivation of the crop concerned. 
There are two great ploughing-seasons: the greater about the 
beginning of the cold weather, September and October, when the 
dry spring crops are being put down, and the lesser early in the 
hot weather, April, when cane is sown. On the former occasion 
the whole country seems alive with ploughs, and the scene is most 
animated. But ploughing is not confi1ed to these periods. When- 
ever there has been rain enough to soften the ground, a zamfndér, 
if he has time, will take out his plough and turn up his land. No 
one knows better than he the advantage of frequent ploughings to 
keep down weeds, break up clods, admit sun and air, and render 
the soil soft so that as little rain as possible may run off and be 
wasted. In the course in which a year’s fallow intervenes between 
each year of cropping, the ground is repeatedly ploughed when 
fallow, but there appears to be no fixed system. Whenever the 
weather permits, and a man has time, he ploughs his field. In 
ploughing before sowing, the furrows are left open. The exact 
time at which to plough for sowing requires some nicety of calcula- 
tion, so that the ground may be neither too wet nor too dry, The 
exactly proper degree of moisture is known as wat, 


After the final ploughing the field is usually smoothed down 
with a heavy squared beam called sohdgd. This is partly to break 
clods, partly to retain the moisture in the soil by consolidatin the 
surface, and partly to facilitate reaping by doing away with the 
-xps and downs of the furrows. The poorer autumn grain crops 
are usually not rolled. If they are, it is to make reaping easy, A 
sohdgé with spikes, in fact a harrow, is used only in rice fields, and 
not always even in them, 
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A few crops are sown in nursery beds and thence transplanted. CHAPILA. 
The crops are some kinds of rice, tobacco, pepper and onions. The agriculture 
seedlings 


are called paniri. Other crops are sown in one of four 


ways: broadcast (chiatta), by drill (per or ndli) or the seed is 


dropped by hand into the furrow, a method known as ord or kerd, 
or is stuck into the ground by hand. ‘This last system is employed 
principally for melons. Broadcast are sown cotton, false-hemp, 
charri, moth, mungi, mash, til, jhona and dhan (two kinds of rice), 
kangni, china and sawdnk, among the autumn crops; and linseed, 
rape, fdrdmird, methd, sinji, poppy, fennel (sonf) and lovage 
(ajwdin), among the spring crops. The drill is not used for any 
autumn crop; but in the spring harvest, wheat, barley, gram, wheat 
and gram mixed, linseed, rape, fdrdmird and safflower are put 
down by drill. The third system is employed for cane, maize, 
charré and Roselle-hemp (sankokra), in the autumn, and for the 
same spring crops as are sown by drill, with the addition of fennel 
and lovage. ‘The general rule observed when crops can be sown 
8 drill, or dropping the seed into the furrow, and broadcast is 
t, if the ground is thoroughly wet, the last system is followed ; 
but if there isa deficiency of moisture, one of the two other meth- 
ods must be adopted. Thus charri will be sown ord in the latter 
case, and wheat will be drilled. But if the seed bed is wet, both 
charri and wheat are sown broadcast. Rape, tdrdmird, fennel, and 
lovage are sown broadcast, if grown alone, and so, too, is linseed, 
if grown with masar ; but if rape or ¢drdmird is grown along with 
wheat, they are sown in the same way as the wheat. Fennel and 
lovage are put down ord, when sown as borders to other crops. 


Much attention is paid to hoeing and weeding, and various 
implements are used in these operations—the plough, rake, cane- 
hoe, shovel-mattock, xamba and other trowels. Cane is the crop 
most carefully hoed and weeded. Maize and cotton are usually 
weeded a couple of times, and irrigated wheat is also commonly 
weeded once or twice, partly for the sake of the fodder thus 
obtained, and partly for the benefit of the crop. After rain, 
when the upper crust of the soil has been beaten down and has 

t hard (which is known as karand, kand, karari,rambar and sikri), 
it is broken by drawing the rake (danddli) over the field, if the 
crop is still low enough not to suffer from this operation Wheat 
is the crop mostly so treated. Unirrigated crops, except cane, 
and in a lesser degree cotton, are not usually hoed or weadsd 


The only crops largely fenced are maize and sugarcane, 


Sowing, 
Purser, 4, 21, 


Hoving and 


Purser, 4, 22. 


Fencing. 
Maize is grown near the homestead, and is thus exposed to Pure, 4%. 


incursions of cattle going to, and returning from, their work or 
pasturage. The roads in the manured block about the homestead 
are lined with trees, usually the ber (Zizyphus jujuba), or are 
fenced with branches cut down elsewhere, or with thorns, or are 
bounded by mud walls. Outside this block fencing is rare, except 
as regards cane, which is often protected by thorns and branches 
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ILA. of trees fixed into the ground and tied together by long ropes of 


twisted cane-fibre. | 
Crops have to be watched to protect them from two-footed 


atching. 53 
93. and four-footed marauders. Maize is watched from a platform, 


supported on posts where a suitable forked tree is not available. 
‘As soon as the grain sets, the watcher takes his post armed 
with a sling, from which he discharges mud pellets, and raises 
discordant cries to frighten away the birds. Other crops are 
watched from the ground, and mostly at nighit, especially near the 
Sutlej, where pigs are numerous. The watchman goes about 
cracking a long whip (patakhd), or evokes harsh noises from 
an instrument (ghiidn or htingd) made of a broken earthen pot 
and leather cunningly arranged. Generally the whole village, 
or a sub-division, club together and’ keep a watchman, who is paid 
by a share of the produce, usually one-fortieth, or by so much p 
plough, or by a fixed amount of grain, and who looks 
heat, gram, moth, ming, mash and charrt from the time they 
are quite young till they are cut. For maize every house has to 
supply its own watchers, as the demand is large. Children, and 
even women and old men are all employed if need be. Besides the 
crops already mentioned, cane is also watched. Scarecrows (darna) 
are well-known, and put up pretty commonly in various shapes. 


Except cotton, pepper, safflower and poppy, which are 
picked by hand, and garden-produce, crops are rea with the 
datri or sickle. Maize is left in shocks in the field for some time, 
but the other crops are all carted away to the threshi floor in 
a day or two, by which time they are tolerably dry. en the 
reaping time has come, the people turn out en masse, 
rapidity with which the crop comes down testifies to the density 
of the population. Reaping is hard work, as the stooping or 
squatting position, com ined with an advancing motion, is awk- 
ward, and both hands are employed. So it is the business of men 
or stout lads; but the women and children help to tie the bundles, 
or sheaves, and to collect them in one place, and to load them on 
the carts. In the Sirwil villages, where there are no field- 
boundaries, and the fields are usually long narrow strips, @ man 
is not allowed to reap his field when he pleases. e villa 
elders determine what block is to be reaped each day, and nowhere 
élse is reaping allowed. If work is not done by evening, the 
standing corn must remain on the field till its block again comes 
on the roster, The object of this is to prevent any one cutting 
and misappropriating his neighbour's crop. There is almost always 


-some hard waste land near the homes and here threshing: a 
-winnowing take place, but maize is very commonly threshed in 


the yard of the owner's house. Sometimes. these operations have 
to be performed in the open field for want of a convenient locality 
near the village. The threshing-floor is always carefully swept 
before being used. The grain is separated from the husk m 
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various ways. In one a stake is driven into the ground, the crop CHAP.ILA. 
to be threshed is placed around the stake, to which one or more Agriculture 
yoke of cattle are fastened by a rope. _ Sometimes there are three asseshing. 
or four bullocks or buffaloes in a row, but this is rare. A rectan- 
gular hurdle (phalia) is: made of pieces of wood tied together, 
which is covered with straw and weighted ; this is yoked to the 
cattle, who drag it round and roundy and, partly by their tramp- 
ling, and partly by the action of the hurdle, break the straw and 
separate the grain from it. The cattle are muzzled almost in- 
variably. “Each row requires a driver, and another man is 
needed to put back the straw, which has-a tendency to get out of 
the track of the Cattle. Another method is to use cattle only, 
without any phalla, This method is-called mehar, which literally 
means the cattle employed. By the former are threshed wheat, 
and wheat and gram mixed. ‘The latter is used for barley, 
, masar, rape, tdrdmird, rice, kangni, sawdnk, moth, ming, 
mdash and charri. But the last six crops, ifof small quantity, are 
threshed with a flail, if a simple stick can be so called. In 
the case of charri, the ears are separated from the stalks before 
threshing. Sinji and linseed are threshed with a stick ; so, too, are 
the of fennel and lovage. In the case of maize, the cob is 
first pickéd otit of the sheath by hand, or by a special instrument, 
and then the cobs are beaten with a stick till the gram separates 
from the core. If there are only a few cobs, the grains are picked 
out by hand. China has a separate method of its own: the plant 
is | near the root-end, and the heads are beaten against the 
side of a basket. Sesamum (éi), when cut, is stacked for ten days 
or so, till thoroughly dry, in an upright position, with the tops 
above and the root-ends on the ground; the pods are then opened 
by hand, ard the grain extracted. The seeds of safflower, too, 
aretaken out of the pods by hand. False-hemp (sann) and Roselle- 
hemp (sankokra) are steeped in water to extract the fibre, but the 
in is got. by threshing with a stick. When the straw has been 
Saronghly broken, winnowing commences, and for this a moder- 
ately strong wind is desirable. The grain and straw are either 
thrown into the air with a pitchfork (fangli) or, which ‘is the 
common plan, are put into a winnowing-tray which a man lifts 
‘above his head, and then slowly shakes out the contents. In both 
systems most of the chaff is blown some distance away, and the 
see fall’ near the winnower. The operation is repeated till all 
e light particles of straw have been separated, and only the 
heavier knots, and bits of earth, and other impurities remain 
mixed with the grain. These are separated from it with -the hel 
of a broom. en this is completed, the amount ~ of in is 
‘ascertained by means of a measure called mep. Muhammadans set 
a a portion of the grain, said to be 25 sérs in 100 mans for 
e Malla. This is called rasiilwdht. It is a general custom to 
were some grain unmeasured, which goes to the village menials 
an fakirs ws 


Wisnowing. 
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The agricultural implements, though some of them seem to have 


a bewildering number of parts, are simple of construction, and can 


be made up by any ordinary village workman, ‘Those m common 
use with their average cost, and period for which each article lasts, 


Purser, 4,16. are as follows:—™ 





Name. | Cost. | Perjad, | REMAREE. 









A. P, 
Mawoe! x.) 7/)\, a 12 0 | 2 yearn |The common plough, The share laste only 6 
months, 
ina ash 4 0 Do, Anothor kind of plough, 
Paid eet eer Me 2 0 | 2h years |The yoke by which bullocks are harnessed to 
4 


the plough, &c., directly or by ropes. 





so wo c CK oF 
—_ 














Poror Nali -. 0 ow 0 |@yeara | A drill, consisting of a tube with beil-shaped 
mouth, 
Para a ah 1 6 | 1 year Goad or whip, 
Sei ee re ee 2 0\Syeara | A squared beam aged for clod crashing and 
| amoothing ground, 
Dandral... a se 2 0 Do, A beam with long teeth, used a8 a harrow, 
Tandra ws “Ae ba 6 0 Tho, Drag-rake without teeth, A board with a 
handls, Une man shores. a ee 
| by meons of a rope, Used for 
ground, or raising sides of irrigation beds. 
Kéraha ... aut ave 1 0 0} 6 Do, Large oorved wooden ahovel, like o butcher's 
tray, madeof several pieces, used for level- 
ling ground, irs 
Dandili... s+ o 4 0/2 Do. A rake with iron tecth, need for breaking the 
ernst on the ground caused by rain, 
Buguri .. —..- 0 2 3/1 year Cane-hoe with short handle. 
Eahi... re «| O12 O | 2 years Bhorel-mattook. 
Bamba or Khorpa =... | 0 2 3 |G months | Trowel, with broad blade set atan angle to 
erik the handle, 
Rambi 5 « io] O 2 8 Do, trowel, with a blade somewhat triangular in 
shape, much need by Arning. 
Chohi ... “r ww} 0 0.9 Do, | Asgmall trowel for fine work with serrate 
inner eige, Not common, 
Kohéri ... «. ow) O 6 O} 4 years | Hatchet. 
Gandhala aa | © 2.8 A pick for digging narrow holes. The iron 
outter ix inthe same plane as the handle, 
disiior Toka .«.| 0 4 6 Do, A chopper, 
ead or Datt te ww) OO ob 2) L por A amali serrated sickle. Often takes place of 
ext montionad tool. 
bhakti «| OFL' 3 Du, Knife nsed in trashing sugarcane, 
Rak pe 7 ihe ei) 20 (oe Tho, A amall block of wood used for breaking clods. 
{orGopin ...| O 0 @ | GO mouths | Sling for searing birds. 
Sareea vr ve o1 6 | Do. A abe or whip, by cracking which birds are 
acaredl, 
or Ha «| O 1 6)! 1 harvest | An inatroment osed for scaring animals, The 
ar mouth ef o small earthen pot is covered 
with leather, a hole is made in the bottom of 
the pot and another in the leathe njane 
i through these holes a thong is passed, 
latter, being pulled backwards and forwards 
through the pot (in which some water is put 
makes a terrifying sound. 
Phalia ous ' ‘ 3 ; 1 harvest | A bordle used in threshing. 
Salang or Salhag 3 0/38 years | A two-pronged pitch-fork. 
Tangit map orate | 0 B 0) 2 Do, A similar fork bat with G or 7 prongs, 
Manja, Kharkai or Rar 0 0 2B) Ubarvest | Broom mado of pilchi twigs (dwarf tamarisk), 
Chhajli .. 9 ue sts / 0 8 O| 2yeara Winuowing basket made of earr (Para. 17, 
Chap, [.) 
Chhinnd... | 0 2 @) Do, Sieve of sarr, used for separating grains of 
mixed crops, 
(') The | depends, of course, moch on the amount (of work to be done, acd 


some parts of on implement have to be renewed much oftener than others, 
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Name, | Coat. Period, | EMARKS. Aericult 
Agricultaral 
Re. A, P, 
Mep_i«.. o°4 0) 2 3s | An earthen messnre. implemests, 
Phalaoré, Phauré or) 0 1 0 | 2} Do. A wooden scraper used to clear away dung, or 
bring things together, 
Tangar .. 2 0 0) & Do, A rope-net for carrying broken straw, &o, 
Ra. 
Gaddé and Gadat 30 to160) ...~—‘| Two kinds of cart. 





EE = = 








—_———— SO 


A few of these implements the agriculturist makes himself, 
as the instruments for scaring birds, the threshing hurdle, broom 
and rope-net. The winnowing basket and sieve are bought from 
a Chubréi. The cart and fangli are made to order, The others 
are made up by the carpenter, blacksmith, and other village 
servants, as part of their ordinary duties, the agriculturist supplying 
wood, iron, and coal, but not leather. 


In this District the plough in general use is the manna, which 
is su ing the jal. It is cheaper, and better adapted than the 
hal for grabbing up cane-roots, and is more easily worked. The hal 
is retained because it pulverizes at each successive ploughing the 
earth thrown up at the first ploughing, whereas the manna brings 
up new earth every ploughing, and this is not reduced to a sufficient 
fineness. The pole or beam of the hal consists of three parts, hal, 
gand and sanna. Of these the hal is curved, and is fastened into 
the sole (/wr) rather ingeniously. If there is much space between 
the boot and the curve of the hal, the plough is known as ghor‘ ; 
but if they are near each other, it is called wgilan In the manna, 
the pole consists of one piece, the hals, or of two, the hals and the 
sanna, ‘The sole is called chav. It and the pole are wedged into 
the manna, which is a block of wood about three feet high, thick at 
the bottom and thin at the top, and inclined to the ground at an 
angle of about 50°. The iron-share (phdld) fits into a staple fixed 
in the upper part of the sole. The handle 1s called hathelt, and is a 

running through the upper part of the manna, or of an up- 
ight stick, called jhanya, in the hal-plough, which is fastened 
at the bottom to part of the sole projecting beckwards. Sketches 
of the two kinds of plough will be found in Mr. Brandreth’s 
Ferozepore Settlement Report, page 36, and Punjab Manufactures, 
page 314, but the woodwork of the manna is square in them, but 
rounded off in this District. The plough figured at $42, 
Vol. I, of The Races of the N.-W. Provinces of India ( on, 
1869) is the manna. The cart shown in the same plate is the gaddf, 
The body is curved and rises above the tops of the wheels, in 
the gaddd it is flat and raised but little above the axle. The gaddé 
is ed with thin strips of iron in all directions and a 
tnultitude of iron rings round the body. It is much stronger than 
the gaddd, which has none of these supports. <A costs 
about Rs, 30 anda gadhi Rs 100 to Rs, 150. It is not customary 
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CHAP.II,A. in this district to put blinkers on cattle working the Persian-wheel. 

Agriculture Cattle working ojl-mills have blinkers (klepa). When treading out 
grain, cattle are often, perhaps commonly, muzzled. The muzzle 
made of net work is called chhikh. : 

‘heresies of Three principal courses of husbandry are followed, called in 

bee 41, the revenue papers dofasli harsdla, ekfasli harsdla, and dofaslt 
dosdla, and by the people dofasli as regards the first, and ekfasli as 
regards the other two. 


Tho dofasli In the dofasli harsdla course each field conventionally produces 
hersdéta two crops in the year, one in the spring and one in the autumn. 


In reality, however, it does not do so, even if sugarcane, which 
occupies the ground for nearly a year, is counted as two crops. 
Thus taking a hundred acres of dofaslt harsdla land, they ought 
to produce 200 acres of crops each year, if they really gave two 
each harvest ; whereas they really produce only 167 acres in 
Nawashahr, 161 in Phillaur, 163 in Nakodar and 166 in Jullundur. 
But even this cropping is very severe, and the productive powers 
of land subjected to it would soon be exhausted, if they were not 
kept up artificially by manuring, or naturally by the deposit of 
fertile silt brought down by the Sutlej and the hill streams. Con- 
sequently, this system of cultivation is found almost entirely in 
irrigated land, or in unirrigated alluvial lands in the Jullundur 
Sirwil, and in the immediate vicinity of the Sutlej. In ordinary 
dry land manure would be wasted, and sometimes injurious, But 
‘n some flooded land it may be profitably applied; and m such case 
the deposit of silt is not needed. Practically, all the irrigated lands - 
in the Nakodar and Jullundur Tahsils are cropped according to 
his course, and have been so shown. But im Nawashahr and . 
laur a large proportion is cultivated according to one or other of 
the remaining two systems. The reason of this difference is that 
+he soil of Jullundur and Nakodar is too light for profitable pa ee 
without heavy manuring, and so it 1s better to cultivate a small area 
very highly than a larger area roughly; while in Nawashahr and 
Phillaur the soil is firm-and strong enough to bear irrigation with 
light ‘manuring supplemented by fallows, and, as the stiff soil 
requites more moisture than is always afforded naturally by rain, 
the people find it advantageous to extend irrigation as much as 
possible, even at some sacrifice of quality. 
The ekfasli The second course ekfasli harsdla, 1s adopted, because in some 
dondla course. places natural conditions will not permit of one or other harvest 
being successful. Thus the floods of the Sutlej largely prevent the 
growth of autumn crops near it, and so, too, mo in a Touch 
less degree, the floods m the Bein and some of the hill streams, and 
rashes of ordinary drainage-water, in respect of land exposed to 
their action. On the other hand, an excess of water may necessitate 
the growth of an autumn crop year in year out, when the soil gets 
water-logged and is too wet for a spring crop. In this case rice 
follows rice without any variation, ee 





. 


Ds 
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The third course, the dofasli dosdla, is that commonly followed CHAP.1I,A- 
in ordinary unirrigated land. In it a spring crop is followed at agriculture 


once by an autumn crop and then the ground hes fallow for a-year, 
during which it is ploughed up as often as the farmer’s means 


The dofasli 
haradiea 


and time permit. This system is ene a sensible one, for the course. 
if 


autumn crops, speaking broadly, though less valuable than the 
spring crops, exhaust the soil less. They depend less on it for their 
nutriment, and the repeated ploughings, by keeping down weeds 
and exposing the soil freely to the influence of sun, air and rain, 
enable it to regain in one year the productive power expended on 
the harvests of the previous year. When this course is followed, 
the dry lands are divided into two blocks (har) of nearly equal size, 
which are cultivated alternately, one, one year, and the other the 
next. ‘The course is sometimes interrupted, though this may be bad 
farming, as the cultivator cannot resist the chance of a good third 
crop in succession. ‘Thus, in 1884, there was favourable late rain, 
} areas that had been under autumn crops were at once 
plo up and sown with wheat. The wet crop area under the 
tl faskt haredla and dofasli dosdla courses, per 100 acres of cultiva- 
ted land, is 108 acres in Nawashahr and Phillaur, again counting 
sugar-cane astwocrops. The rain lands produce about one acre of 
crops per annum to each one shown as cultivated. They are, 
practically speaking, never cultivated under dojaslt harsdla system. 


Two other systems are followed, though not largely. In very | 


highly cultivated land three crops may be taken in the year, This 
is known as the sihfasli harsdla system. It is only practicable 
when manure is abundant, and is consequently mostly found in the 
neighbourhood of large towns or villages. It 1s mostly practised 
by Arains, Sainis and other gardening tribes. The third crop is 
tobacco, or melons, or some other kind of vegetable. 

The last system is the ekfasli dosdlu, and is very rarely met, as 


under it only one crop js got in two years, and but little land is so = 


bad as to be unable to do better than that. The areas shown at 
measurements as belonging to the various courses are as follows :— 








Nothing will explain better the manner in which a small 
“aiae| or holding is cultivated than a statement of facts actually 
recorded. ‘Two holdings, one in Nawashahr, and another in Jullun- 
ee Bere been taken as specimens, and the crops grown in each 
ield are detailed below, for eight harvests in the case of one and 
for seven as regards the other. 








The sihfasls 
oredla course 


The ekfouls 
edla course 


Cultivation 


of a holding. 
Purser, 4, 17, 
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The total area of the holding is 5:7 acres, of which 8:1 are CHAPILA- 
irrigated and 2°6 dry. This area was occupied for the three com- agriculture 
plete years 1882-84, thus :— 


Cultivation 
1882. 1888, 1866,  ~* Mine 
Acres. Aores. Acres. 
Sugarcane... sae a eh OS 0-4 04 
Wheat and other spring grain-crops 33 2°3 34 
ae. 
Fodder crops (charri and meth4) .... 12 16 17 
Cotton Ge ee Cre i ‘s 
Fallow beet. 4°2 61 4°2 


The numbers of the fields show that the land of this holding 
is situated in several places, and not in one ring-fence. The Jul- 
lundur holding exhibits a slightly different system of cropping :— 


Jullundur. [Pant A. 


Juntuxeve Dist. | 
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The total area is five acres, of which 2°2 are irrigated, and 2°8 CHAP ILA 
Agricaltare 


sores dry. This was occupied during the four years thus:— 


1881 1882 1883 1884 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 


s 8 Pee as + l 0-9 09 0-9 
Wheat and other spri in- 

crops bagi hag ne” 8 20 21 33 
Maize and other autumn grain- 

crops = v5 ae Ae 1°8 0°6 20 
Fodder crops {charri, sinji and 

methé) ea BR ae 1:3 10 11 
Cotton ... awe aes ave or 02 02 
Melons, vegetables and tobacco... 0-2 aU ava 
Fallow ... se vy ; 34 38 52 25 


“The Bet ” is a conventional term including tracts the cireum- 
stances of which vary much, and which may be divided into two 
main classes : those that do not derive any immediate benefit from 
the river, and those that do. The cultivation of the former differs 
in no material respect from that of the uplands; but the one-year 
course is rather more followed in unirrigated soils in the Bet. In 
tracts deriving immediate benefit from the river or, in other words, 
that are kept moist by it, the two-years’ course (dofasli dosdla) is 
practically never adopted. A spring crop is grown year r 

ear, and that crop is wheat. These remarks also apply to the 

frwél in the Jullundur Tahsfl. Any irrigation there is m the Bet 
will be found in land tolerably safe from river action, and is 
practised in much the same way as in other tracts. Land close 
to the river, if it lies low and is exposed to flooding, especially if 
it is of recent formation, is called mand, and varies in quality. 
When new land is thrown up by the river, it is usually sand. Next 
year pilché (Tamarix dioica) with, perhaps, flags and reeds, springs 
up; and shortly there is enough silt deposited to render cultivation 
feasible. It is not uncommon then to sow coarse rice which, if it 
can keep its head above water, is not destroyed by floods. This 
is followed by a spring crop, masar and barley mixed, or singi or 
methd, and very often by a mixture of barley, masar, sinji, methd, 
linseed and mustaid (sarhon) which is used for fodder. Usually 
there is no preceding autumn crop. The land continues to be put 
under these inferior crops till further deposits of silt and eradication 
of the wild growth by cultivation render it fit for wheat, under 
which it continues, till some day the river comes down im flood 
and selects it for its bed, or converts it into a waste of sand. The 
soil may, however, continue to improve, and then will be cultivated 
on the two-crop yearly system, usually producing maize followed 
by wheat, or sugarcane alone. 


The use of manure is well understood, and is practised by 
the Psi as far as their means permit. The principal manure 
is of the farm but as the ings of cattle are largely 
needed for fuel, the : do not ‘get all ; and as the cattle 


Caltivation 


“parser 18 


Cultivation 


in Bet 
and Sirwil., 
Purser, 4,18. 


Purser, 4 19, 


CHAP.! ILA- 
Agriculture 


Muanore. 
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are poorly fed, the supply at the best would be small eomparet 

‘th the amount of hve-stock. The available refuse is carried OW, 
by the women and girls early in the morning, and thrown, with 
the ashes of the house and other sweepmgs, on the manure heaps 
always found in the vicinity of the homestead. Each owner and 
tenant has his own manure heap. The refuse of non-proprietors 







+s thrown in a common heap, which is divided by the proprietors 5 
i t 


or, if the non-proprietors have been divided off among 

proprietors, they put their refuse on the heaps of their respective 
patrons. ‘These heaps are carted away to the fields when needed, 
generally a little before the rains, or in June, for maize, and about 
March for cane. The crop which 1s always heavily manured is 
maize, and it is not customary to manure er crops immediately 
following it, But cane and wheat on other lands have to be ma- 
mired. The fields close to the homestead are also fertilized by the 
visits of the population. Besides manure ploughed into the soil, 
other substances are used, and other methods are adopted. A top 
dressing of pulverized manure is given to some crops. The folding 
of cattle in the fields is understood, but only practised in the very 
smallest way. Kuller 18 applied to the roots of cane occasionally. 
False hemp is sometimes grown for the sole purpose of being 
ploughed in as manure. Marling, if the term may be used, is not 
nneommon in sandy soils, the clay being dug ont of tanks, where 
‘¢ has become charged with matter deposited by cattle when drink- 
ing, or washed down from the lanes and dung-hills. Occasionally 
the whole soil will be inverted to a depth cf two feet by means of 
the shovel-mattock, a most laborious task. The crops usually 
manured before sowing are maize, pepper, cane, tobaeco, and vege- 


tables (except some gourds). Wheat, tobacco, maize and cane are 


top dressed. Cane gets Fuller, but only in places ; and 1 is said that 
the other three crops last mentioned do so, too, but if so, it must 
be very rarely indeed. ‘The above remarks apply to irrigated land, 
Land flooded by the river 15 not usually manured, nor are d 

lands, except in the Sirwil, where cane and maize fields are in this 
matter treated as wrigated land would be, and the same is not 
seldom the case as regards those crops in the Bet. Manure is of 
considerable value in big towns and villages, and disputes about it 
occasionally come into court. } 


Manured lands occupy about 16 per cent. of the total eulti- 
vated area. In the Famine Report of 1879 it was stated (p. 261 
that the average annual allowance of manure per acre 1s 25 
maunds on land constantly manured and 112 on land occasionally 
manured. 


Of manured land niain gotra means simply the immediate 
vicinity of a village or town, and niain the same when in a foul 


state. As the land close to the village is used by the people as a 


].tine, and as it is most conveniently situated for reception of the 
manure 


of the eattle-sheds, it is the most highly mamured land of 


i 
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the village and the ideas of proximity and manuring have become 
identical. Some very richly fertilized land away from the home- 
stead may also be called nidin, but all manured land is not nidin. 
Practically all irrigated land must get more or less manure if it is 
not to become exhausted, and the nidiy area is only two-fifths of 
that irrigated. 


Out of the total popnlation 466,685 persons or 51 per cent, 
are directly dependent arpon agriculture. Of these again 36 per 
cent. are actual workers and 64 their dependents, Of the above 
population dependent on agriculture again over 82 per cent. are 
owners and of these the vast majority are cultivating owners. 
The number of mortgagees is only 2,689, which is doubtless below 
the mark. Occupancy tenants number 29,173, of whom only 2,404, 
sublet their lands. Tenants-at-will number 39,817, almost all 
actually cultivating. Thus the bulk of the agriculturists in this 
District cultivate themselves, only 8 per cent. being receivers of 
rent in any form. The number returned as partially, supported 
by agriculture is only 3,747, which is doubtless far below the real 
number. Of the cultivated area half is held by cultivating owners, 


Agriculture also provides for 6,358 persons employed as 
agricultural labourers, of whom 2,500 are shown as farm servants 
or kdmas, who are paid monthly or half yearly, the rest being 
field labourers, who receive daily wages. For classes of labourers 
and their wages see page 153 above. 


The subject of the employment of field labour other than 
that of the proprietors or tenants themselves, was thus noticed 
in answers furnished by the District Officer and inserted in 
the Famine Report of 1879 (page 714) :— 


“The agricultnrists of the District employ hired field labourers in 
weeding the fields, reaping crops, in threshing und storing grain, Such 
labourers are of two sorts: (1) regulur servants who receive one or two 
rupees per month and their daily victuals and clothes, and (2) hired 
men called Sepidérs, who are paid in kind at the rate of a } of a seer 
in the maund. The persons so employed are usually of the Chomdr 
and Sweeper castes, who, when not employed in the fields, earn their 
livelihood by other uormal means. The estimated number of persons so 
employed is 6 per cent, of the total population of the District. The con- 
dition of these field labourers is not much inferior to that of the poorer 
agriculturists who cultivate their own holdings; as regards ind, bteduess 
or inability to subsist from harvest to liarvest, they usually live by a 
credit account with a village trader settled when the harvest is reaped.” 


Sugarcane is the revenue-paying crop of the District, and the 
number of villages in the uplands in which there is no cane js 
small, if uninhabited estates are excluded. But in the lowlands, 
along the river, the cultivation of this crop is much less general. 
For this there are several causes : danger of destruction by floods, 
inferiority of soil, absence of wells, ravages of pigs, and, in some 
cases, the disinclination of the river-tribes to submit to the hard 
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CHAP-ILA- work cane imperatively requires if it is to be a paying crop: _ The 
area sown varies considerably from year to year, the variation 
depending chiefly on the zamindirs’ views concerning the course 4. 
of the sugar market. If the demand is brisk, the area is large; _ 
with a falling market, the extent of land sown falls too; though * -7 
it is all chance what prices may be when the crop has been cut 
and crushed nine or ten months after being sown. There are 
other causes, or the variation. If the autumn crops have been 
bad, it may be fnecessary to devote land and labour to artificial 
fodder which would otherwise be given to cane, while the cattle 
may not be able to manage more than a limited area, owing to 
want of sufficient food, Again, cotton is, in places, a formidable 
rival of sugarcane, and if cotton prospects are good, may take its 
place to a considerable extent. Except in favourably situated Bet 
lands, and Sfrwil tracts having Bet characteristics, the crop cannot 
be grown without artificial irrigation. What im ordinary years 
is a Swamp, may in a dry year be a splendid cane-field; but such 
swamps are rare, and the large unirrigated area shown under cane 
in the Assessment Reports is due simply to wrong classification of 
- ape soils, About seven-eighths of the cane grown is irrigated. Five 
ca arieties of Linds of cane are grown: Poua, Chhan, Dhaulé, Bkar and Kinara, 
Pona is a large, thick, juicy cane, which is cut into slices and 
chewed. It 1s never used for making sugar, and is grown only in 
the neighbourhood of large towns. Chhan occupies probably not 
less than 85 per cent. of the cane-area. It is almost the o 
kind found in Nakodar (where it is called kattha), and in Jullundur, 
with the exception of some dhauli in the Sirwil. In the other 
two Tahsils also chlian predominates immensely. It is a rather thin 
cane of reddish colour, and grows to a height of from seven to eight 
feet. It yields less juice than dhaulit, but the juice is said to be 
richer in saccharine matter, though this is very doubtful. This 
latter variety is, as its name implies, of a whitish colour. It is a 
thicker cane than chhan and grows to about the same height, — 
Accounts vary so much as to which of the two kinds is the more : 
hardy that it is probable there is not much to choose between them. 
It is said the cured sugar made from dhaulé& is whiter, of better 
que: and, in consequence, dearer than that made from ¢lihan. 
Yindra and ekar ave not grown alone, and are very rarely to be 
seen. Kindra has a rather soft fibre which fits it for bemg eaten. 
It is of a yellowish colour with green lines. In thickness it is 
intermediate between chhan and dhaulii, and the same would seem 
to be the case in respect of yield of juice and sugar. The last 
remark applies also to ekar, the stalk of which is hard with black 
lines, ard nearly as thick as that of dhauli, From the locality in 
which it is found, dian! would seem to be profitably grown in firm, 
clayish soil, and to be unsuitable for the lighter loams. The area 
under cane has, since last settlement, increased by about half per 
cent. per annum, which is somewhat less than half the annual in o¢ 
crease in irrigation. | 
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Two systems of cultivation are recognized, but as one is again 
divided into two, there are really three orthodox methods of pro- 
ceeding; occasionally, cane at once succeeds cane, and even wheat, 


but such husbandry is reprobated. In the first system, known as en 


the sdnwin (also wilin or wirin) system, a spring crop, usually 
wheat, is taken, and then the ground lies fallow for nearly a year 
(from the end of April till the end of March). Till the rains begin 
in July the ground lies untouched. During the rains it is ploughed 
about four times at intervals. In the cold weather it is ploughed 
about five times, and rolled after each ploughing. When seed-time 
comes, water is given, and the ground ploughed, and rolled four 
or five times. There is no fixed number of ploughings, but the 
general rule is that the more the better, Kighteen to twenty are 
about the average, according to popular report, but in such matters 
exaggeration is very common. 


The sdnwin course is considered the best method of cultivating 
cane, a8 the produce in quality, and, some say, quantity, is decidedly 
superior to that obtained by the other systems. 


In irrigated lands it is practised only in the Dhak, being the 
common system in part of this tract. In the Sirwal unirrigated 
lands both systems are found, and in the Bet the sdiirfn prevails, 
Here, too, cane often follows cane at once if the river deposits are 
rich. The second system 1s called badh (stubble, from badhiue to 
cut, reap), and is sub-divided into the autumn and spring badh. In 
the case of the former, when an autumn crop, maize, cotton, false- 
hemp (sci) or mash (a pulse) has been taken, the ground is prepared 
for cane, which is put down three or four months afterwards. The 
ground is watered before the autumn crop is cut. After reaping, 
1t is ploughed, and till seed-time there will be two or three plough- 
ings every month. At seed-time, the field is irrigated, and sat ed 
and rolled four or five times. In the case of the spring badh, maize 
or cotton is followed by a green fodder crop, metha (Trigonella 
joenum graecum) or stijt (Melilotus pavijlora), and as soon as this 
is cleared off, cane succeeds at once. Owing to the scarcity of land 
and the necessity of growing much fodder, the spring badh is 
usually adopted. Under it the ground is watered once, and some 
times twice, and then ploughed or rolled four or five times. 
Ploughings in the Bet and Sirwil are much as in the uplands, except 
that m the Bet they cannot begin till the river has gone down, and 
the soil has dried to some extent. Sdniein lands are manured just 
before sowing. Five to six tons to the acre of farm-yard manure 
are ploughed in dry and then the field is irrigated.” The manure 


- given to the preceding crop has to suffice in badh lands. Cane is 


not usually grown in yery highly manured lands, as too rich dress- 
img is said to prevent, toa considerable extent, the concentration 
of the juice, and to cause deterioration in the quality of the produce. 
After sowing, pulverized manure may be scattered over the field, 
or it, or duller, may be applied to the roots of the plants. But there 
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is no fixed rule on this point. Seed-cane is preserved in three ways. 
The most common is to cut down the quantity required, about 5,000 
canes per acre, and bury them, after cutting off the arrow, m @ 
shallow pit, placing them horizontally and covering them with six 
‘nches of earth, Another plan, used only in respect of dhauli, is 
to cut off a piece about nine inches long just under the arrow an 
to bury bundles composed of 200 to 250 of such B pees upright im 
the ground, but otherwise as before described. e third plan is 
to leave the cane standing in the field. ‘Ihis gives the best seed 
when it succeeds ; but the cane has to be protected from pilferers 
and is liable to be seriously injured Lg frost. About one-twentieth 
of the crop is needed for seed. The proper time for sowing is 
from the middle of March to the middle of April; but, if necessary, 
cane may be put down in the following month, The seed-cane, 
after being trashed, is cut into pieces, about nine inches long. 
The sower follows the plough, which is run across the field, the 
ploughing being wide, and drops the pieces into the furrow, so that 
the distance between each piece is about equal to the length of his 
foot. He presses down each piece, taking great care that it lies 
straight in the same direction as the furrow. The field is rolled 
after sowing, by which operation the cuttings are covered with 
earth, Ratooning is never practised. The young canes appear 
above ground in about a fortnight. A few days previously the 
field is hoed with a short cane-hoe, called badnguri or bagurt, con- 
sisting of a broad blade set at an angle of about 45° to the handle, 
which is 15 to 18 inches long. This hoeing is called annigodt (from 
anhd, blind, and godnd to hoe), because the plants are not visi 
when it takes place. After this the field is rolled, and made into 
beds if irrigation is needed. About a week after the plants appear 
above ground they are watered, and when the ground has got dry 
enough, it is hoed again, but this time with the ordinary flat trowel 
or vomba. After hoemg, the ground is beaten with a piece of 
wood. This is to pulverize the soil and keep in the moisture. 
Some beat before and after hoeing; others substitute rolling for 
beating. After this the field is irrigated, hoed and beaten about 
once every ten days, till the end of June. When the rains set in, 
and the cane is about 2} feet high, the spaces between the canes are 
hoed up with a kaki, a heavy shovel-mattock, worked by a man 
standing up. After the rains the cane will be irrigated two or three 
times. Crushing begins about the end of November ; but the mills 
are not fully at work till a fortnight later, even in ordinary years. 
Some fields are fenced, but in many cases they are not so protected, 
but are watched by men specially appointed for the purpose, each 
of whom looks after a number of fields. The canes are rarely tied 
together, except the outer ones, which thus form a sort of fence 
for the rest, and when there is danger of the plants being laid, 
Tanne, or stripping the cane of its leaves, usually takes place in 
the field, but not seldom at the mill. The arrow (dy) is cut off, 
and goes to the trasher as his remuneration. He feeds his cattle 
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on it. After trashing, the canes are tied in bundles and carted 
to the mill. 

The chief enemies of .cane are rats, white-ants and other 
insects, and frost. Rats appear to attack only plants that are laid. 
Their ravages can be checked by clearing away the undergrowth 
and letting in light. White-ants destroy the seed cuttings. The 
other noxious insects are tela, gaddé or siira, and gurtiwdn. Tela 
is believed to be the Aphis lanigera. It appears about the end of 
the rains, and the dixiabtocatic feature of the disease it causes is 
the oily liquid it exudes on to the plants attacked. Only hea 
rain can check tela. The same is the case as i pe gaddi, said to 
be a reddish insect preying on the inside leaf of the arrow, and thus 
stopping all growth. This may be the larva of what is familiarly 
known as “ daddy-longlegs.” (Guriiwdn is described here as a 

ish-yellow caterpillar which eats the young shoot as it springs 
Bon the ground. Thorough hoeing is the best way of keepmg it 
and white-ants in check. Frost is injurious, as it prevents 

ization. The damage done by wild pigs has been already 
noticed (chapter I). 


The sugar-mill, called belna, is usually situated on the outskirts 
of the homestead. In its native form it consists of four uprights 
sunk in an excavation in the ground, on which are fixed two 
horizontal rollers, one above the other, having each a large vertical 
cog-wheel, at opposite sides of the pit. A horizontal cog-wheel 
fixed above them, turned by two or three long levers to. which 
bullocks are yoked, causes the horizontal wheels, and with them 
the rollers, to revolve in opposite directions, and between these 
rollers the cane, tied up in bundles about nine inches in diameter, 
is pressed. The juice falls down on to a tray, and js thence carried 
to an earthen pot placed at one side of the excavation, by a wooden 
spout. The belna is made of phuldhi (Acacia Modesta) and kikar 
(Acacia Arabica). The cog-wheels are made of the former wood, 
the rest of the machine of the latter. Only the cog-wheels are 
bought. They cost about Rs. 25, The rest of the mill the agri- 
culturist gets made up by the village carpenter, supplying the 
wood himself. The rollers require constant renewal. cost of 
keeping a /elna in order is from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per annum. The 
bullocks, yoked to the levers, walk round and round the pit in 
which the mill stands. If they are strong, only two yoke are 
needed ; if weak, three are employed. Two men or boys are required 
to drive them. At the mill itself usually three men are employed, 
two at one side and one opposite them; but sometimes there are 
only two, one at each side. These pass the bundles backwards and 
forwards, and re-arrange them as they get out of order passing 
through the rollers, till all the juice that can be extracted has been 
pressed out. There are different ways of crushing, but they need 
‘not be noticed in detail. Experiments show that about 54 per cent. 
of the weight of the canes brought to the mill is the amount of juice 
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obtained. Rather more than one-third of the same weight is good 
cane-fibre fit for rope making, and the rest is broken fibre fit only 
for fuel.” When the vessel into which the juice drains is full, it 15 
removed to the boiling-house and another put in its place, or else 
the contents are ladled into another pot and so removed. 


The boiling-house is close tothe mill. It consists of a single 


room with a flat roof and mud walls. At one end a pit is dug m 


the ground, cennected by a hole with a similar pit on the outside. 
The former is the furnace; into the latter the ashes are raked out 
through the hole. Only one pan is used in boiling. It covers the 
top of the furnace. A small stoke-hole runs in a slanting direction 
from the floor of the boiling-house into the furnace. Hither raf 
or gue may be made. In the case of rab, the juice, after straming, 
is poured into the pan and boiled till the scum breaks, which takes 
place in afew minutes. Then the boiler pours in the viseous 
extract of the bark of a hill-tree, usually the puld ( cydia calyetne) 
or the bahal or dhamdn (Grewia oppositifolia), and sometimes the 
fdlea (Grewia Asiatica). This is called sublai, and brings the scum 
to the top, whence it is skimmed off. Boiling goes on, and sulldt 
is added twice again, and also some plain water. Scum is carefully 
removed. After the scum breaks, the second stage, or when the 
charge is rising, begins, and lasts almost to the end, when the third 
stage occurs, during which the charge is bubbling. In this a little 
oil is poured into the pan, to check too rapid ebullition, and almost 


immediately after, when the proper consistency has been obtained, 


the concentrated juice, or rab, is ladled ont of the pan mto an 
earthen bow], whence it is transferred to large jars, in which it is 
kept till it goes to the curing-house. Ith is only of use for curing, 
and is not made by zamindérs, though they supply all the labour, 
except the rdlia or boiler, who is the servant of the curer. They 
are paid for the ré} turned out at a rate agreed on. (wr isa fimshed 
product, and is made by the agriculturists for them own use, or 
sale as gw. Its ordmary manufacture is very simple. It is boiled 
without any straining, or skimming, or infusion of swkldi or oil, 
till of a rather greater consistency than rab ; that is, till it is a soft 
pasty mass, but not at all liquid. Just at the end of the boiling it 
is stirred repeatedly. The concrete is then put on a wide earthen 
platter and kneaded till it is dry enough to retain the shape given 
it, when it is made into lumps about four pounds in weight, called 
bheli or vori. In the Dhak and Sirwil more care is taken in making 
gur, and the juice is strained and skimmed. The produce is superior 
to the ordinary article, and is made into small cakes like a bun, 


never more than a pound and a half in weight, and ealled pest. — 
From superior cane shakar is made. This is simply gur reduced to 


a powder. But it cannot be made into Inmps, as its particles will 
not adhere. It is boiled as pest gui. 


(1) The Bikia machine leaves no fibre fitfor rope making. Thin ja ite moet serious drawback, 


sc i wooden milla have now been largely superseded by the iron mills made ot Nabhan and 
e ere, 
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The curing-house contains one or more vats made of brick and 
mud-plaster. At the bottom are placed at intervals poles or 
branches of trees. These and the sides of the vat are covered with 
matting, and a cloth is spread over the floor matting. The rdb is 
poured into the vat, and for some days the house is kept full of 
smoke to dry the rab. Then the latter is smoothed down and 
covered with a layer of jdld, an aquatic plant (Hydrilla verticillati), 
The effect of this is to turn the upper crust of the rd) white. Every 
third day fresh jd/d is added, being put under the old layers, and 
the upper crust is scraped off. This is done in the evening, and the 
next day the sugar thus got is placed on coarse sacking and tram- 
pled by men for several hours in the sun, after which it is of a 
very pale straw colour. This process is repeated till the curer 
thinks he has got as much out of his ral as he can, which usually 
occurs in six weeks to two months. In the meantime the syrup, 
or molasses, in the raf has been draining away into the interstices 
between the poles at the bottom of the vat, and has thence passed 
by openings in the vat into a well or cellar under the curing-room, 
When the curing is completed, the manufacturer has three products : 
(1) khand, the upper layers, (2) falawucha, the lower layer, and (3) 
shiva, molasses, AKhand is by some divided into chiti khand and 
seconds. ‘The former is white and superior to the latter, which is 
yellowish. Talauwncha is coarse and of a brown colour. About 
one-tenth of the rd/ is lost in manufacture. About three-tenths of 
the rab becomes khand or talawneha; the rest is molasses. From 
this last product gur is not seldom made. The syrup is boiled till 
of sufficient consistency when it is put into bags where it settles in 
asolid mass, Chitti khand goes mostly to the Upper Punjab, 
seconds to the Milwa and Riijptitina, which also form the best 
market for qur and molasses, for which Sind, too, is a good cus- 
tomer. The more common refined sugars are known as chinf or 
biira, misri and Intiza misri, which may be roughly described as soft 
refined sugar, lump-sugar and sugarcandy. They are made in 
small quantities by confectioners for local consumption 


The difference between the-produce of gur and rdb is incon- 
siderable, about five per cent.; as though rd is less coneentrated 
than yur, it contams fewer impurities. It is less consumed by the 
workmen during the process of manufacture. An average of 27 
maunds, or say one ton, per acre may be assumed for both The 
price of gur is about 15 sérs (of 2lbs. each) to the rupee, and of 
rab about 16 sérs The value of an acre of cane, then, would not 
be more than Rs. 75 at the outside, If a stranger were to hire 
labour and rent land for sugar cultivation, it would cost him about 
Rs. 105 per irrigated acre, and he would lose Rs. 30, thus more 
than justifying the saying: Par hathen banj, saneht kheti—Kabhi 
na hote bate ke tenti; implying that he who trades or cultivates 
through another would not make the difference between 382 and 33 
as profit. The ayerage rent of cane land is about Rs. 15 per acre 
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and a man who pays that rent will probably not be content with 
less than Rs, 20° profit for himself. The profits to the zamindir 
from cane are not so much those of an agriculturist, as those derived 
from his wages as a workman, and from the hire of his cattle, and 
his profits as worker-up of raw material which must be mamufac- 
tured on the spot and at?once. The sugar-curer makes about Rs. 
24 per cent. profit. But there is a good deal of risk in the trade. 
The Census of 1901 showed 544 sweetmeat makers, 517 makers of 


sugar, molasses and git by hand, besides 448 sweetmeat sellers in 


the district. The number of sugar mills at work im the ‘season 
1889-84 was 10,043, which gives nearly 3} acres per mill. In the 
Sih time there was a tax on mills, and this kept the number down. 
Now, though, as a rule, mulls are worked by partnership, the number 
ig needlessly high. There were 5,557 mills making rd) as against 
4,186 making yur. In Nawashahr 86, in Phillaur 55, in Jullundur 
43, and in Nakodar 34 per cent of the mills were rab mills. The 
approximate mortgage money on each acre of crops in the tahsils, 
in the same order, was Rs. 82, Rs. 4, Rs. 5 and Rs. 44, "These 
facts run counter to the popular notion that, where raébas most 


made, there the cultivator is most in debt,” Bat local cireum- © 


stances, such as the predominance of dhaulit cane in Nawashahr 
and the favourable situation of Nakodar for supplying the demand 
for gur in the country gouth of the Sutlej, account for this 
contradiction. 


Maize is the chief food of the people during the cold weather, 
and is one of the three most important crops of the district, the 
others being wheat and sugarcane. It is known by the name of 
chhalidn, but makki is well understood, and if the people speak of 
jowdr, they mean maize. ‘The bulk of the crop consists of one kind, 
locally known as lat, kath, makkt or chhan, with orange-yellow 
cobs. Other kinds are dhusri, or dhusre, and dagh with light yellow 
cobs intermixed with white grains ; dhamakka, also with orange- 
yellow cobs; and dhamakk with white cobs. Besides, purple cobs 
will be found in all kinds. There are no superstitions connected 
with these last, as there are among the North-Americun Indians, 
and they are not looked upon as better or worse than ordinary 
cobs. About 85,500 acres are the yearly average area under maize, 
of which all but 2,000 acres are under the first kind. Maize is 
not grown in umirrigated land, except where the soil is naturally 
moist, as along the Sutlej or in the Sirwil. About 71,000 acres are 
irrigated, and 14,500 unirrigated. The soil selected is the most 
highly manured that can be got, and is generally in the immediate 
vicinity of the homestead. Maize requires heavy manuring, and 
every other crop must wait till its wants are supplied. It is almost 
invariably grown in dofasli land, or such as produces two crops in 
the year. It is usually preceded by wheat or some fodder crop, as 
sinji or methd, sometimes by cane and occasionally by cotton, and 


a 


is followed by the same crops. In river lands the course is less 
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certain, as the quality of the soil changes, and masar often takes CHAP.ILA. 
the place of wheat. Otherwise the systems of cultivation on dry Agriculture 
and wet lands do not differ materially, except for the absence of  yeise 
irrigation in the former. On irrigated lands, as soon as the work 
of the spring harvest is sufficiently advanced to allow the farmer 
some leisure, manure, at the rate of ten cart-loads, or, say 4} to 5 
tons to the acre, is carted out to the field and left. there in heaps. 
The manure is the usual farmyard refuse. As the maize fields are 
near the homestead, they benefit from the native system of dispen- 
sing with fixed latrines. The manure ought to be on the ground 
at latest by the end of June, as the raims may then break at an 
time, and as soon as they do, ploughing begins. The field 1s 
ploughed up three or four times in between the manure heaps. Then 
when seed-time approaches, the manure is spread and ploughed 
in. Next the field is rolled and plonghed, and the seed, at about 16 
Ibs. to the acre, is dropped into the furrows by hand. Another 
rolling follows, and irrigation beds are formed. The proper seed-time 
P is the 20th of Sawan and five following days, or, say, the first week in 
August.. But a few days before or after make no great difference. 
: The farmer always hopes to be able to do his ploughing and sowing 
on rain, but if the rains hold off, he has to irrigate. Maize is sown 
thick, although the rustic saw deprecates this procedure, and says 
that, a man should be able to walk through the field in a wadded 
quilt without touching the plants (Lef di bukkal marke, Chhalidn 
vich dijé!). The plant appears above ground in about a week, 
and, if there is no rain, a watering is needed. After about another 
week the field is weeded with a khurpa, or chisel-shaped trowel, or, 
in the Sirwil, with the cane-hoe, Another weeding should take 
one about a fortnight afterwards, and a third about the end of 
ptember; but the last is very commonly omitted, and in the 
Sirwil a ploughing is sometimes substituted for it. The crop re- 
quires much moisture, and if rain is not ample, water must be 
supplied artificially About the middle of September, when the . 
(. plant is about two or three feet high, a watering is usually given to 
consolidate the panja or lower stalk, and one or two more before 
the crop ripens, which takes place just three months after sowing, 
or at the beginning of November. Some little maize is sown in 
Hdr (middle of June to middle of July). This also ripens in three 
months. It is used only roasted, the grain being eaten off the cob. 
Maize is usually fenced. Commonly a row or two of great millet is 
grown round the field, partly to obtain good millet-seed, and partly 
to protect the maize. Pigs and birds are the greatest enemies of 
this crop. ‘The latter are scared from platforms, for which 
slings are employed. A caterpillar (sindhi) attacks maize. It 
sometimes Suffers from a disease called ukherd, in which the roots 
dry up; and it is liable to be laid by the heavy wind-storms with 
. which the rainy season usually closes. When ripe, the crop is cut 
. close to the earth with a sickle, and left on the ground for a day. 
It is then placed to’dry in shocks of a convenient size, with the cobs 
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owner's house, and the grain is separated from the core by ing 
with sticks. The cob consists by weight of three parts grain and 
one part core (gui). The last is used for fuel. Maize is never 


given green to cattle. When ripe, the leaves and thinner parts of 


the stalk are fair fodder, but inferior to-great millet, The harder 

rtions of the stalks are rejected by cattle, and are good only for 

elor manure. The grain is used in four ways: (1) it may be 
roasted as before mentioned; (2) it may be coarsely ground and 
boiled as porridge ; (3) it is parched in an oven; or (4) it is ground 
into meal of which cakes are mede. ‘This is the usual method of 
use. In the cold-weather evenings, the public ovens of the grain- 
parchers are a prominent feature of village-life The first and 
second methods are oc followed. ‘The average yield of maize 
per acre may be taken as about 17 mans, or a little over 12 cwts. 


The best cotton is grown in the Manjki, as the best sugar-cane 
is found in the Dhak. The tract of country where the three tahsils — 


of Jullundur, Nakodar and Phillaur meet, is that most suited for 
the cultivation of cotton. Here one village in each tahsil has a 
local reputation as regards the production of this plant—Jamsher, 
Boparie und Jandiéla. Indeed, the Phillaur village, Jandfdla, ix 
supposed to have been specially blessed by one of the Kartdrpur 
Gurtis, who, coming early in the season to the village, was presented 
with an abundant offering of cotton, on which he said that, while 
cotton would be grown everywhere, it was in Jandiila that the 
outturn would be really fine (Kapds lagegi sdrhe, Jhar jhavegi 
Jandidla). Cotton is usually grown in irrigated land, either after 
maize followed by green fodder crops (sinji or methd), or 
else after wheat. In the former case, the system is called sdnivin, 
in the latter nilin. Scinwin land is ploughed up two or three times 
in the cold weather, and then lies till May, when it is watered and 
ploughed. Tho seed, at the rate of about 16 tbs. to the acre, is 
then smeared with cowdung to prevent the separate seeds adherin 
to each other, and is sown broadcast, after which the field is ro 
and ploughed, ‘his ploughing is called chhamb. Next another 
ploughing and rolling take place, and then irrigation-beds are 
formed. In milin land the seed is steeped about four hours in 
water, and sown as before described, but from a fortnight to a 
month later, If the nights are cold, the young plants are liable to 
suffer from the attacks of a sort of opper, ealled toka, but 
only until the first two leaves have been developed. Sdnwitn cotton 
is irrigated in the latter half of June, and weeded with a broad 
trowel (ramba). If the rains are favourable, the crop is only weeded 
® couple of times while they last, but if not, it has to be watered 
too when cscs and in this latter case it may be attacked by 
tela, the only remedy for which is copious irrigation orrain. About 
the beginning of September, bolls form, and are liable to be 


sheaths, either on the field, or more commonly at the 
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stripped from the bushes by storms of rain and wind, or even by CHAP.II,A. 


excessive dews, The less rain there is now, and the more artificial agriculture 
irigation takes place, the better. The crop ought to be watered (0.10, 
twice in the latter half of September and first half of October, and irrigated, 


niilin cotton should get an extra watering and weeding in this 
month. About the end of September picking begins, and lasts 
three months. Picking is done by women, who get three pounds of 
unginned cotton per day as"wages. The average outturn of irriga- 
ted cotton is about 550 ths. to the acre, of which 180 Ibs. are lint 
and 370 tbs. seed. The latter is usually separated from the lint by 
the traders, who buy unginned cotton. But the agriculturists them- 
selves extract the seed of the cotton they keep for their own use. 


They are very particular to select the largest and best bolls for 


sowing, and separate the seed of these a little before seed- 
time. Only one kind of cotton is grown, kapds. Another kind, 
known as siarma, is heard of, but no one appears to grow it. Tela 
and toka seem the only diseases, if they can be so called, from which 
cotton suffers. T’ela is fully described on page 487 of “ Punjab 
Products,” and is noticed in p. 173 of this Chapter, as regards sugar- 
cane, Cotton stalks are used for fuel and fencing. They are of 
no other use. When cotton is grown in unitrigated land, it is 
generally found in fields intended for a spring crop, which could 
not be put down for want of seasonable rai. e land has been 
ploughed up several times during the rains, and will be ploughed 
Aga twice in the first two months of the year. About the middlo 
April the ground is ploughed, and the seed sown broadcast, at the 
same rate as for irrigated cotton. Another ploughing follows, and 
the field is then rolled once. Nothing more is done till the rainy 
season, when the crop is weeded twice, when weeds and grass get 
too luxuriant. If the rains are very heavy, a ploughing may take 
the place of the two weedings. The picking season begins at the 
same time as that of irrigated cotton, but ceases about a month 
sooner. ‘Tho yield may be taken at 330 tbs. of unginned cotton per 
acre. In this district raw cotton is composed of nearly one-third 
lint and two-thirds seed. The latter is fed to cattle, and, if they 
are milch-cattle, it is usually boiled for them. The area under 
cotton is on an average about 25,000 acres, of which approximately 
five-sixths are irrigated. 


__ Charri is the name used to denote great millet (Holeus Sorghum) 
either grown thick for fodder, or grown for the sake of the in, 
and so represents what elsewhere is called jowdr as well as what is 
designated charri. Jowar here usually means maize. In this district 
charr( is not grown for its grain, except in single rows round fields 
of maize. As the soil is good and the cultivation is high, the grain 

jelded by charri in such a situation is fine and well suited for seed, 


er crop is grown on land off which a spring crop has been- 


aken. ‘The system of cultivation is angie 8 About the middle 
of July, when it rains, the seed is sown broadcast, at the rate of 


unirrigated. 
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65 to 70 tbs. to the acre, after which the field is ploughed once and 
rolled. Some zamindfrs plough once shortly before sowing. This 
plonghing is called whdéran, and is not common; while it is still 
more uncommon to sow early, as in that case the crop is supposed 
to get woody and to be consequently less suitable for fodder, But 
in 1884 a good deal of charri was put down at once after the first 
shower in the middle of June, as the popular voice had erroneously 
decided that the rains would probably fail that year, and the exper- 
ence of 1883 was that men who put down their crops after the 
first fall get something, while those who delayed, waiting for more 
favourable circumstances, never get another chance of sowing. 
Charri is not usually grown alone, but mixed with mofh or ming or 
both. I it is mn by itself, it is cut down with the sickle (ddtrt), 
but: if with other crops, or much mixed with grass, with the trowel 
(khurpd). About the middle of September it begins to be cut for 
the purpose of mixing with the dry fodder of cattle; but regular 
reaping does not take place tilla month later. The ontturn is 
almost four tons (dry) to the acre When charri is grown for the sake 
of grain, the heads are cut off and threshed out in the usual way by 
cattle without the phalla. Oharri suffers from tela (p. 188 below). 
It may also be injured by hail, and by too much or too little rain. 
When prolonged rain is experienced the plant turns yellow and is 
stunted. This is called seba, If the rains fail charri dries up and 
becomes poisonous enough to kill cattle. It is a favourite food of 
locusts when they visit the country. About one-eighth of the total 
crop area is under charri. 

Moth is sown either by itself or mixed with charri. In the 
latter case it is used for fodder. It is eut green with the chart and, 
in fact, treated just as that crop. When grown alone, moth 1s 
usually found in light sandy soils, Its cultivation is most simple, 
The seed is flung down broadcast and ploughed in. A second 
ploughing is rare. 18 tbs. of seed go to the acre; and the best 
seed-time is the latter half of June. Heavy rain is very bad for 
this crop, and if there is much when it is in flower, about the middle 
of September, the flowers fall off and the crop fails. Moth 1s cut 
with the sickle about the end of October, and threshed. Moth 
fodder is considered very good for cattle, especially in the cold wea- 
ther when it is mixed with broken wheat-straw. When cut green, 
just before ripening, when the grain has set, it is thought most 
excellent food for horses, and is known as gharar, Moth gram is 
commonly used for human food in the shape of a mixed dish known 
as khichri. Boiled and mixed with crude sugar it is considered 

od for getting horses and bullocks, at the end of the cold 
weather, into what natives look upon as good condition. Moth 
apparently suffers from no disease worth mention. 


__ Rice is grown to aconsiderable extent and in two ve 
different kinds of soil. It in the firet crop pub aaah in new allied 
land thrown up by the river, land too poor to grow anything else ; 


ig 
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and itis also grown in swampy clays and stiff loams. It is, there- 
fore, found mostly along the Sutlej, in the valley of the Hastern 
Neri of Nawashahr, in places along the Bein in that tahsil, especially 
where the Jadla and Garshankar Beins meet, and in the scattered 
chamb lands of the Jullundur Tahsil. In new river lands the 
cultivation is of the very roughest. If possible a ploughing takes 
place after sowing, but if not, the seed 15 eae flang broadcast on 
the ground. Sowing takes place from the middle of March to the 
middle of April, in June, and up to the middle of July, and the crop 
+s cut in the latter half of October. Rice grown in such land is 
known as didn in Nawashahr and miinjt in Phillaur and Nakodar. 
In the swampy soils two systems of cultivation are practised. _ In 
one, the rice is sown broadeast or by dribbling, about the beginnmg 
of April, after the ground has been prepared by ploughing and 
rolling, and the seed is ploughed in. This system is known as bijar. 
No manure is applied, and irrigation is generally unnecessary. 
When rice is sown broadcast, the seed is previously steeped in water 
till it commences to germinate. Broadeast sowings also take place 
when the field has been turned into mud, as described below. In 
the second system, which is only adopted for the best kinds of rice, 
nurseries are formed about the middle of April, and the young 
seedlings are transplanted about the beginning of July. The ground 
is well watered and, while under water, is ploughed up and 
harrowed, till the field is turned into mud. This operation 18 ncn 
as kaddi, When it is completed, the plants are taken out of the 
nursery and stuck down into the mud by hand. This system is 
called Ib or lair. ‘The grain obtained by 1t is superior to that got 
by the other system. No manuring takes place and, as a rule, no 
further irrigation is needed. Under the second system the crop ripens 
early in November, and under the former about five or six weeks 
earlier. The kinds of rice grown from seedlings are munjt and jhoua, 
and from seed sown broadcast minji and dhdn. Sathi is said to bea 
variety of didn, and gets its name from ripening in sixty days, whence 
the verse :—Suathi pakke sathin dintn, je pani mile athin dinin. 
Sathi will ripen in sixty days if it gets water every eight days. 
hrigation is scarcely ever from wells but by basket-lift from ponds 
or streams. When the crop is nearly ripe itis cut with the sickle and. 
threshed out by bullocks. The straw is occasionally given to cattle, 
but contains no nourishment. The rice is husked by being pounded 
ina mortar. The husks are to the cleaned grain as 2 to 3 or, per- 
haps, a little less. The produce varies immensely. I should not thmk 
16 mans, or neatly 12 ewts., more than a fair outturn of husked rice 
on good land under fair circumstances. Rice is occasionally grown 
at wells, by means of irrigation, in land not at all swampy. The 
amount of seed is about 20 sérs (40 Ibs.) for bijar and about 25 Ibs. for 
ldbrice .'The area Sown out is about thirteen times that of the nursery. 


Wheat is the most important spring crop of the district, and 
supplies the greater part of the food us during the hot weather, 
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from April to the end of October, when maize takes its place. The 
average area recorded under wheat at Settlement was 259,740 acres, 
under wheat and gram mixed 90,711 acres, and under wheat and 
barley 968 acres. But the extent of wheat alone thus shown is 
much in excess of the truth, as the area under wheat and gram 
mixed has constantly been divided by two, and half shown as wheat 
and half as gram, and not seldom the mixed crop has been put down 
a8 wheat alone, In the better well lands wheat is usually grown 
by itself. In the Bet and Sirwal this is the case too. But in the 
uplands wheat and gram are almost invariably grown together on 
dry lands, and not rarely the mixed crop is also found in irrigated 
soil, especially in Nawaaioht: the object of growing the two crops 
together is to provide against total loss of harvest; if there is much 
rain, the wheat yields well; if little, the gram gives some return; if 
the rainfall is favourable, both crops are good. Wheat is rarel 
grown with barley and then by poor people who have to bu ed 
and must put up with mixed grains which they have not time to 
separate, or who live from hand to mouth and use the barley, 
parched or made into cakes, while the wheat is ripening, as barley 
matures before wheat. Three kinds of wheat are found, and of these 
lal or red wheat predominates largely ; Mundri, a white beardless 
variety, is met with fairly often, but in small patches; Vaddnak, 
a tall red kind, is scarcely grown at all. The broken straw of it is 
said to be coarse and to make bad fodder, while threshing is 
difficult. Its flour is not much used for ordinary consumption, but 
in confectionery. ‘This variety is grown in manured and irrigated 
land near the village, the other kinds are grown in all soils, irrigated 
and unirrigated, manured and unmanured. There is a fourth kind, 
a white wheat called Ddiid Khdni, but it isextremely rare. The 
best soil are, in the Bet, rich alluvial deposits, and in the upland, 
firm loans. The richly manured lands near the homestead are said 
to be less suitable, as the straw is forced at the expense of the grain, 
But, however this may be, they are extensively put under wheat. 
The people are well aware of the exhausting nature of this crop, 
and when manure is not available, fallows and rotations are resorted 
to, and to spare maize-land barley, as a less exhausting crop, is 
sometimes put down instead of wheat. In manured land and good 
river soil, wheat is grown year in year out im the same field. In 
unmanured lands no fixed system is at once apparent, but it would 
seem as if it were not usual to grow wheat more than once in three 
ears on the same land. In the upland dry soils the usual course 
18 wheat and gram mixed, followed by an autumn crop, and a 


year's fallow, when the same course begins again. Wheat is sown 


mostly im October and November, the best time being from the 
middle of the former to the middle of the latter month, especially in 
unirigated lands, where advantage has to be taken of the moisture 
due to the rainy season. But wheat is sown up to the middle of 
December, and if there is rain between the middle of November and 
that date, dry lands may be sown on that rain, but the outturn is 
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of course all the farmer can do is to irrigate his land as soon as 
possible, plough it up and put down the seed. But in other cases, 
the proper course appears to be to plough a couple of times in 
January and February, and then let the field he till the rains begin 
early in July. From that to seed time, plough and roll as often as 
possible. » ground is ploughed on an average six or seven times 
and rolled half as often. Irrigated wheat will get four waterings 
besides the one on which sowing takes place. But it is impossible 
to be very definite on this point, as so much depends on the season, 
the soil and the means of theagriculturist. If manure is speciall 
given for this crop, it is ploughed in before sowing, as a rule, but 1b 
is sometimes scattered over the field asa top dressing. lrrigated 
wheat may be weeded once or even twice; but if unirrigated, it very 
rarely gets such attention. The seed is dropped into the furrows by 
hand in irrigated lands, and is sown in other eases with the drill. 
In irrigated land the drill is also occasionally used, if the soil is 
rather too dry. About 54 lbs. of seed go to the acre in irrigated, 
and a fifth less in dry, land. Wheat is attacked by Jxingi or rust. 
This seems due to prolonged wet raw weather early in the year. 
The plant turns yellow, and the grain does not set, or is stunted, 
Bright sunshine is the only remedy. Frost may also injure wheat, 
and occasionally damage is done by a strong west wind blowing 
late in February or early in March, called bulla, which seems to 
blight the crop. It is lable to be laid by heavy storms of wind 
accompanied with rain. The average yield of wheat is about 730 
lbs. per acre, irrigated lands producing 1,050 Ibs. and dry lands 
500 tbs. The outturn of straw is about double that of grain. 


Gram (Cicer arietinum) is usually cultivated in unirrigated 
land, either in stilt clay or im sandy soul, During the rains the 
 Jand is ploughed a couple of times. From the middle of September 
to the middle of October is the time for sowing. ‘The field is ploughed 
twice and the seed put in by drill (por), at the rate of 35 Ibs. to the acre. 
Nothing more isdone. If there is rain at theend of December or 
beginning of January, the crop is good. But if not, the plant is 
liable to suffer from a west wind called bulla, which blows at the end 
of February and in March, and dries it up; so that the grain 
shrivels in the pods. At this time, too, the plant is affected by 
lightning, which causes the flowers and pods to drop off. A wet 
Maghar and adry Phagan are, consequently, most favourable for 
this crop. As arule, gram is not preceded by an autumn crop ; but 
if there is rain in Asti (middle of September to middle of Octaber), 
| charri (great millet) grown thick for fodder, may be cut and be 
followed at once by gram. The average outturn is about 650 lbs. 
per acre, but varies much from year to year. In light sandy soils 
gram is almost invariably grown mixed with wheat, except in 
rarri, where it is not seldom found alone, In stiff clay soils 


poor. In flooded lands, the time of sowing depends much on when CHAP. ILA. 
the inundations subside. When wheat succeeds an autumn crop, Agriculture 
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CHAP.11,A. it is usually grown alone, as wheat would require more pulverization 
Agricalture Of the soil than the farmer thinks it worth while to effect. ty 

one kind of gram, the red variety, is cultivated. Alsi (limseed) 
is not grown with it, but safflower or barley is occasionally, Gram 
is topped by hand, and the tender leaves are used as pot-herbs 
(ség); but cattle are never turned into the field, as is done 
elsewhere. Gram is cut about the end of March, and stacked in 
the field for a couple of days. It is then beaten with a two-pron 
pitchfork to separate the leaves from the stalks (ldngar ‘he 
leaves are winnowed and thus separated from the pods (fit), which 
are then placed with the stalks and trampled by cattle. After this 
threshing, the grain is separated from the chaff by the usual 
winnowing. If wheat and gram are grown together, the two crops 
are separated after winnowimg by a sieve, which retains the gram 
and allows the wheat to pass through. The fine broken stalks and 
leaves of gram are called bhosa and are fed to plough-cattle, but are 
considered injurious for milch animals. The weight of straw is 
about 8 to 9 cwt. per acre, including stalks. Gram is sometimes, 
though rarely, injured by a caterpillar called siindi, but bulla and 
lightning are the only common enemies of the crop. 


Gram. 


Tobavoo. Tobacco is not usually largely cultivated, and would hardly. 
Purser, 4,88. deserve any special mention, if it were not a staple crop of the 
town of Jullundur. Here about 150 acres, mostly land attached 
to the brackish (khéra) wells, are planted annually with this crop, 
The nl varieties are five: dhattira, gobi, noki or kakar, 
balkht and desi. By many the last three are not distinguished. 
Dhattira is very uncommon: it is so called from its supposed 
resemblance to the ordinary thorn-apple (Dhatiéra stramonium) Tt 
isa tall plant, with a coarse stalk, broad crinkled leaves, and 
yellowish-white flower. Gobi is the most common kind; its leaves 
are also crinkled, but larger than those of dhatira, and from their 
resemblance to those of a cabbage, the plant takes its name; the 
flowers are yellowish-white, Those of the other three kinds are 
pink, and the leaves ure not crinkled. The leaf of noki is long, 
narrow and pointed, whence the name, That of halkhi is rather 
broader and less pointed. That of desi is almost as broad as it 18 
long. Stewart, in “Punjab Plants,” says Latakia tobaceo is called 
kakar. Dhatéra and gobf are considered stronger and more aend 
than the others. Tobacco is grown in two ways. It is either sown — 
in nurseries, and the seedlings, called paniri, are transplanted; 
or else the seed is put down in the field at once, and no 
transplanting takes place; in this case, the young plants are known 
as pog. Tobacco is grown in irrigated manured land, and usually 
follows maize or a spring fodder-crop. In the paniri the 
seed bed is prepared and the seed sown about the middle of October. 
Transplanting takes place about the middle of March, The crop 
is then watered about once a week and weeded twice or three times 
altogether. Under the pog system, the seed is put down about the 
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middle of October, while the maize may be still standing. It comes 
up in about a week. The crop is weeded once at the beginning, 
and again at the end of the cold weather. It is watered whenever 
the ground begins to get dry. As the plant is delicate and liable 
to be injured by frost, it is common to sow mustard with it, which 
grows rapidly and acts asa screen. The transplanted tobacco may 
be sown in trenches or in the untrenched field, But the former 
system is never used at the brackish wells. In the hot weather, the 
lants need much less irrigation than the paniri, as they are 
ardier, About the middle of May, the buds and flowers are broken 
off, only enough being kept for seed. ‘This causes an increase in 
the size of the leaves. In June, the plants are cut down and left to 
wilt on the ground till the ribs and stalks become yellow; they are 
then placed ina heap to ferment. This is the usual course as 
regards gobi; but noki, desi and balkhi are commonly put into a hole 
in the ground. In both cases the plants are removed in from eight 
to twelve-days. They are, if dhatira and gobi, made up into small 
banches (jir), weighing from 4 to 8 Ibs. The other kinds are made 
up into small twists, called gui, about half-a-pound in weight, or 
into long twisted skeins, called rassi, suba, or suhar, weighing about 
2 Ibs. These are stored in a house and kept as far as possible from 
exposure to sun and wind till they can be sold. (robi and dhatira 
go chiefly to Kangra, where their use is considered very beneficial 
in cases of goitre and asthmatic affections. ‘They are sold by weight, 
the unit being the paella of 48 sérs, or not far from 100 Ibs. The 
other kinds are consumed locally, or exported to the neighbouring 
districts. The price of tobacco may be taken as 15 to 17 sérs per 
rupee in the bazaar, and 17 to 20 if sold by the cultivator. The 
more acrid the tobacco, the worse the price. A fair yield may be 
taken as 17 mans, or 12} cwts. per acre. The principal danger 
tobacco has to dread is hail. It also suffers from various insects, 
called stindi, salai and tela, Stindé is a grey caterpillar about an 
inch long. Some say it is the same as tov, but the latter seems 
really some sort of grasshopper. Suldt is a small reddish caterpillar, 
Both prey on the recently transplanted seedlings, if not properly 
watered, attacking the leaf. Careful cultivation in the way of 
irrigation, weeding and top dressing, eradicate these pests. T'v/a is 
avery small yellow insect which attacks the plants when nearly 
mature. It appears to render the leaf insipid. Occasionally the 
plant dries up without any apparent cause. This disease is known 
as sokra or ugherd. 


The crops supplying fodder for cattle are, in the autumn, charri, 
maize, moth, mdash, miing, and sawdénk; in the spring, sinji, methd, 
halon, barley, wheat, gram and mazar. Cenon charri, and the first 

spring-crops are grown exclusively, sawank chiefly, for 
fodder. All the others are grown only, for thew grain, and the 
straw is utilized for pers] cattle; but moth and ming are also 
very commonly grown with charri and then, as long as the 
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latter crop is cut green, they are so too. The cultivation of some 
of these crops has been already described, and only a few remarks 
are needed about the others. Mish is sown about the be Re of 
the rains, and is cut about the latter half of October. It is found 
mostly in the best class of dry land, or in well-land which is 
cultivated on the two-year system, and s0 is chiefly grown in 
Nawashahr and Phillaur, It not seldom | recedes sugarcane. It 
ig a rain-crop, and is sown broadcast at the rate of 8 Ibs. to the 
acre, No special attention 1s paid to its cultivation. Ming 18 
sown and reaped about the same time as mdash. Two varieties are 
found, that with green grain, called mungi, and that with black 
grain, mung (Phaseolus mar). Tt is almost invariably sown with 
charri, round the stalks of which it climbs. Tt is difficult to 
distinguish from mash, but may be known by its smooth leaves, as 
those of mdash are rough. Sawank is rarely grown. It 1s sown when 
the first rains fall, and is cut down and given to cattle green during 
August. Sinji, metha and hdlon are grown in heavily manured 
well-lands, usually after maize or cotton ; and are commonly sown 
while these crops are still standing. The ground 1s watered, and 
the seed flung down broadcast, and either ploughed in, or worked 
in by hand with the trowel. If grown in fallow land, it 18 sown 
broadcast after a ploughing. Sinji is sown in October and November, 
and is cut green in February and March. It is cleared off the ground 
and stored in April. Halon is very rarely seen. Metha 1s also a 
very common crop in alluvial lands lately thrown up by the Sutle}, 
where it is ‘usually found mixed with sarhon (mustard), alsi (linseed 
and barley. Masar mixed with barley is also a regular crop on § 
alluvial lands, which are generally of poor quality. Indeed it 1s 
grown but little elsewhere. Itis sown broadcast, at the rate of 20 bs. 
to the acre, about the beginning of November, and ripens earl 
in April. In its earlier stages itis somewhat difficult to di aguen 
from gram without close inspection, which shows its leaflets to be 
“entire,” while those of gram are “serrate.” When stored for 
fodder, all the crops are first dried in the sun. Then charri and 
maize stalks are tied up in bundles and stacked in any form found 
convenient; they may be placed standing u like wheat-sheaves in 
afield, or may be simply put one on top of the other, in which case 
the upper bundles are given a slope so as to let the rain run off. 
Broken wheat-straw is kept in round stacks haying a top sloping 
up toa point, and thatched with straw from top to bottom. hen 
fodder is wanted, a hole is made in the stack near the ground, and 
the needful quantity withdrawn. Other fodder crops are grown 
+» such small quantities that the straw or leaves can be conveniently 
kept in a shed or house. The fodder obtained from moth, mung and 
mash is divided into three kinds, which, ranked according to their 
value, are: the empty pods (phalli), leaves (patti), and the sta 
(gona). ‘The last are of little use for cattle, and are sold to owners 
oe. and mules when possible. The leaves are first stripped off 
by hand, then the stalks and pods (/dngar) are threshed, next the 
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stalks are picked out, and then the remainder is winnowed, and the CHAP.11,4, 
chaff separated from the grain. As regards their value as fodder, agriculture 


moth stands first, mash second and ming last, ‘The area under purely 
fodder-crops, charri, sinji, metha and jdlon, is about one-sixth of the 
total area cropped. Of this fraction nearly three-quarters are charri. 


Red pepper is principally cultivated in the Bet by Ariiins and 
Sainfs. In some villages it takes the place of cane, where the soil 
is too saline for the latter crop. Pepper is always irrigated and 
manured. It is sown from May to August, and picking begins 
early in October and goes on to the middle of December. Sann 
(false hemp) is grown for its fibre, which is required for the ropes 
of bucket-wells, and is consequently most common im the two 
eastern tahsils, It is generally irrigated, but unitrigated patches 
among charri are not rare. It is cut in the middle of October and 
then steeped for eight days or so m any convenient pond. The 
traveller will do well to keep to windward of the place selected, as 
the smell is most unpleasant. After steeping, the stalks are dried in 
the sun, when the fibre can be easily separated hy hand from the 
woody part of the stem. Rope-making is most brisk about the end 
of February for hemp, and a little later for eane-fibre. Sankokra 
(Roselle hemp) is not grown alone, but is put down occasionally 
round cane and cotton fields. It is cut a little before false hemp, 
and steeped nearly twice as long before the fibre is extracted. 
Til (sesamum) is generally found mixed with charri and pulses. 
Toria, a kind of mustard, is a semi-autumn crop, it has been seen 
‘1 flower in October, Its leaves cannot be used as pot-herbs like 
those of sarhon (Brassica campestris), as plucking them off injures 
the plant. The oil of toria is said to be inferior to that of sarhon. 
This latter crop is usually grown in the best irrigated land, but not 
extensively, It is a frequent constituent of mixed fodder crops in 
new river-lands. The practice, so common elsewhere, of growity it 
in lines among wheat or barley, is not adopted. Tardmira 
(Brassica eruca), another spring oil-plant, is seldom grown, and then 
generally in poor sandy soil with traces of kuller _ Alst (limseed) 
is usually grown in lines round wheat, but occasionally alone in 
emall patches. Figures, corroborated by the number of vats to be 
seen scattered about the country at wells, show that dudigo waa 
much more extensively cultivated some years ago than if is now. 
The falling-off occurred about thirty years ago, and 1s attmbuted to 
prices not being remunerative. Another dye, safflower (Kasumbha), 
ig a spring-crop. It is generally grown In among gram, and some- 
times by itself in small strips along the border of a gram or wheat 
field. Barley is not grown much alone. When it is, the object is 
either to spare the soil in which maize has been grown by putting 
down a crop less exhausting than wheat, or to secure food before 
the wheatis ripe. With the latter object it is occasionally grown 
mixed with wheat. Barley and maser together are a common 
crop in new alluyial soils, ‘The best time to sow barley 1s from 


Other crops. 
Purser, 4,40. 
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CHAPILA. the middle of October to the middle of November. It ripens about 
Agricalture 9 fortnight before wheat. The amount of seed and system 
‘cultivation are much the same for both crops, except that 
attention is paid to barley. The early grain is commonly parched. 
Poppy is grown for the heads (pot), with which an intoxicating 
and narcotic infusion is made, and from which the seeds useful 
for other purposes are obtained. Opium is not made. Vegetables 
and herbs are grown all over the District, but, of course, mostly in 
the vicinity of large towns and villages, and where Aréins and 
Sainis have land. Radishes (mili), turnips, onions, garlic, carrots, 
fennel (sonf), coriander (dhania), lovage (ajwdin), shakarkand 
(Convovolu batatas), and the yam (/achalu) are the most common 
kinds. Melons of various sorts are extensively grown in the hot 
weather and rains. Among them may be mentioned the bottle- 
gourd (addi), melon (kharbiiza), water-melon (hadwdnd), the 
cucumber (khfra), and kakri, another kind of melon. The second 
of these flourishes most in sandy land near a river; the water- 
melon is commonly grown without irrigation ; the others are usually = «, 
garden-plants. 


g 
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Other crops. 
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Diseoses of The principal diseases and enemies of crops are the follow- 
core. 4 ing:—Toela, attacking cane, cotton, charrt and tobacco, is a species 
r of Aphis, and has been fully noticed im the remarks made about 
the first two of these crops. Good rain seems the only remedy for 
it. Gaddt, or swra and guriiwdn are also diseases of cane are 
cansed, the first by a reddish insect, and the latter by a greyish- 
yellow caterpillar. Stindi is a green or grey caterpillar w i 
attacks maize, tobacco and gram, principally the latter. It gets 
inside the gram pods and eats the grain. Toka is saidto be a 
disease.of cotton and tobacco, and to be the same as srindé as regards 
the one, and fela as regards the other. Mr. Purser believes toka to 
be simply a kind of grasshopper. Salat is a reddish caterpillar 
from which tobacco suffers. Ukherd is, a disease of maize and 
tobacco, andis known also as sokra in res of the latter. The 
roots dry up.and the plant withers away. The cause is not known. 
These diseases are all probably more or less preventable ; and culti- 
vation in the district is too good to allow crops to suffer much from 
them. But there are many other calamities to which crops are 
exposed from which no care on the part of the farmer can preserve 
injories them. Frost (pale or lurd) chiefly injures cane, rendering erystal- 
ase to the lization almost impossible. It also does harm to late cotton, and 
weather, maize, tobacco, and sometimes to wheat, Hailstorms (gdld dhin,) 
are mostly to be dreaded for tobacco, but they are capable of destroy- 
ing any crop in their track, which is fortunately generally a narrow 
one. ‘They occur mostly about March and April. Heayy rain 38 
very injurious to moth, and, if not followed by early sunshine, causes 
chavri to turn yellow and to remain stunted. This disease is known 
as srba, Kungf is rust, and is csused by continuous wet or damp 
weather without sunshine early the year, The people say the 


> 
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disease is caused by a small yellow insect, but it has been established CH&P-21,A- 
at home that rust is due to an atmospheric stroke. The leaves of agrisall 
the pl affected turn yellow, and the grain either does not form 

at all or is stunted. ight strong sunshine does much towards alin. 
remedying the injury done by kungi. Heavy wind-storms, especially weather. 

if accompanied by rain, are apt to injure cotton when in flower, and 

lay crops, principally wheat and maize. The latter is especially 

liable to suffer from the gales, called Agat, with which the rains 

usnally conclude. The mythological aspect of Agat is exhibited at 

page 125 of the Ludhiina Settlement Report. Bulla is a west wind 

which blows sometimes at the end of February or beginning of 

March, and causes gram to dry up and the grain to shrivel in the 

pods. Wheat is also said to be affected ; but gram is the only crop 

about which complaints are common. Lightning (lishk) is said to 

cause the flowers to fall off, and, of course, there is in consequence 

no produce. All conspicuously flowering plants seem liable to suffer 

in this way, but gram and masar are most affected. Finally charri 

suffers occasionally from want of rain. The plant withers and 


becomes so poisonous that uently cattle eating it die (See 

Punjab Record for 1869. Selections from the Records of the Office 

of the Financial Commissioner, No. XXTiT). Besides these diseases 

due to internal parasites and calamities depending on the weather, 

crops suffer from external enemies, among whom, perhaps, siind{ _Otherexter- 
t to be reckoned. Pigs do great mischief to maize, wheat and ee 

other crops near the Sutlej. Rats are sufficiently troublesome, 

nibbling at the foot of cane-stalks and other plants till they fall ; but 

a Se not a serious plague. Far more injurious are Wwhite-ants 

(sitink), which do much mischief to crops in dry seasons, especially . 

in the spring. Various kinds of birds —crows, sparrows, ftilyar, and | 

others—necessitate a good deal of watching to prevent them appro- 

priating too great a share of the crops. Locusts (ahin, tiddi and J 

sald) are fortunately rarely seen. 


‘There is practically no room for the extension of cultivation jn _ Cultivated 
the District. A reference to Table 18 will show that in the 


area. 
1885 - 1902 the area “available for cultivation and not yet cultiva, Pet” s 


ted” has, excluding the very small area of Government waste, “ 
from 90,625 to 63°520 acres, or less then one-twelfth of nag 
area of the District. The greater part of this consists of sand-hills or 
other waste land, little a which has the least chance of hej 
ught under cultivation; and the great economic problem of the 
District now is the increasing pressure of the population on a 
cay whose powers of production have practically reached their 
snita. 


On the whole, the agriculture of the District is in a thoroughly General 
sound condition. and is daily improving. The agriculturist thoroughly prarscrtes 


understands the value of manures, uses them with much dig. practice 


crimination, and arplenents them with an untiring and practised’ %** 
industry. He is well acquainted with the advantage of rotation of 
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CHAP.ILA. crops, and on broad lines acts up to his knowledge. He is quite 


Agriculture 


aware that some crops are more exhausting than others, and will 


gr the latter when he thinks it pays him to doso im preference to: 


e former ; thus he will grow barley instead of wheat, if he wishes 
to spare his maize-land. He understands the advantage of good 
seed, All his knowledge may be empirical, and he may not be able 
to explain scientifically why he adopts any particular procedure. 
But this is practically of little consequence as long as the result 
js satisfactory. ‘That it is so, is shown by the fact that there is no 


Exhanstion poason to believe the soil has at all deteriorated. No doubt, unirri- 


gated land that has been cultivated some years-does not produce 
as much as it did when first broken up; but it has reached a 
stage of fair productiveness below which it no longer sinks. The 
agricultural implements are rude but they are effective, cheap, easily 


Improve. made, and easily kept in repair. The agriculturist is fond of 


mente, 


Takavi. 


walking in the old paths, and very rightly, as the experience of 

erations has shown them to be safe ; he is cautious, as a man of 
small means should be, who considers it his first duty to pay the 
Government revenue ; but he has a keen eye for what he considers 


his own advantage, and will readily adopt any improvement once 
he is satisfied it pays and is not opposed to his religious beliefs. 


Mr. Purser observed in 1885 that for the purpose of building 


Shag 20¢f ols advances were not taken from Government to any great 


the agr 

“we 
Table 91 

Part B, 


extent. ‘The people,” he says, “ prefer to go, when funds are 
needed, to the money-lender, though he charges much higher 
interest than Government does. The usual reasons are i for 
this unpopularity of Government aid : the delay and fcrmabtiok that 
have to be put up with before a loan can be got ; the early date at 
which repayment has to begin ; and the strictness im recovering 
‘nstalments due, whether the season is good or bad. It is, perha 

a matter for consideration whether there 1s an object in urging the 
people of Jullundur to apply for advances. perience has shown 
that, they are quite alive to the advantage of extending irrigation, 
and that they have the means to do so. Under these circumstances, 
it might be better to reserve the limited grant for advances for other 
Districts, less enlightened and with less resources.” Now however 
this reluctance has largely disappeared and the people are very 
roar apply for loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 
which are a8 a Tule faithfully applied to the objects for which they 
are intended and fairly punctually repaid. But little use is made of 
the Agriculturists Loans Act. During the five years ending Septem- 
ber 1901 a total of Rs. 35,543 was advanced under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act an@ Rs, 5,200 under the Agriculturists 
Loans Act. 


There is a great deal of debt, but comparatively little 


of it 18 
$2 of a ho kind, The tracts most involved are the west of the 
7 Jullundur Tahsil, and the villages about Nirmahal and some other 


towns, But very embarrassed estates will be found all over the 
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District. Purser’s Settlement Report, page 70, gives by tahsils the CHAPILA. 
registered sales and mortgages of land for the three decades between agriculture 
1851 and 1881. According to his figures the registered saleshadin | oui. 
1881 amounted to Rs. 22,89,578 and the mortgages to Rs. 46,538,852, condition of 
and the outstanding mortgage debt to Rs. 31,77,617. The nominal *s. series! 
proceeds of all the registered sales for thirty years was thus in 1881 ri 

about equal to the reyenue of the District for a year and-a-half, and 

the outstanding mortgage debt to 2} years’ revenue. The total area 

sold was 41,067 acres, and the total area found mortgaged, by 
registered deed or otherwise, at measurements was 68,177 acres, or 

9} per cent. of the cultivated area of the District. According to Mr, 

Purser’s figures the noticeable feature even then was the progressive 

increase in transactions, and if the registration figures are to be 

trusted this rate of increase has been more than maintained. In the 

twenty years ending with September 1901 the nominal sale money is 

Rs. 1,83,32,457 and mortgage money Rs, 1,00,58,836. ‘The total 
cultivated area under non-fructuary mortgage was however in 

1901-02 only 81,413 acres or 11*7 per cent. of the cultivated area, a 

very moderate increase, and one that gives a far more trustworthy 

criterion of the indebtedness of the District than the figures of sale 

and mortgage money which are notoriously mflated in order to 

defeat pre-emption. 


Speaking of the cause of indebtedness Mr, Purser remarks :— 
“This seems due not to the impoverished condition of the people, 
though in some instances it is due to this cause, but rather to the 
increased value of land which has given the zaminddr greater 
facilities for borrowing by improving the security he has to offer. 
Under Sikh rule the agriculturist had to pay away allthe produce of 
his land that remained over after defraying the cost of cultivation. 
It was, therefore, practically impossible for him to borrow on the 
security of his land. The English Government introduced a fixed 
cash assessment. At first, owing to a fall in prices, and probably 
also to political mistrust, the value of land was but small, But when 
the Mutiny had been suppressed, and when the extension of roads 
and railways, by opening new markets, had raised prices, mistrust 
ceased, and the farmers had handsome balances left after paying the 
revenue and providing for the necessary expenses of cultivation. 
The money-lending classes became glad to make advances on the 
security of land, while many of the ntry, ignorant of the real 
value of money, and unable to judge the future disastrous conse- 

mences of debt, were equally glad to borrow. It is no wonder 
n that debts increased with the value of land. Indeed what is 
astonishing is that they did not increase more; and it sy well 
for the sound sense of the mass of the people that they did not yield 
to temptation. In some cases debts have undoubtedly been incurred 
on account of poverty due to death, sickness, and calamities of 
season. In other cases it is difficult to make out the real cause of 
debt. There is no reason why the villages about Nurmahal should 


CHAP.ILA. 


condition of 


ily 
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be so involved. The reason usually given is that the women, who 


have nothing to do, stroll into the bazdr and buy things they do not 


cannot clear off, But this seems hardly a sufficient reason. In the 


- case of the improvident tribes indebtedness is, no doubt, due largely 


to their improvidence ; and, in some cases, the revenue demand is 
too heavy for them. But the logic of facts is shies. too strong 
for these tribes. They are giving up their old ways, and in no very 
long time will cease, as a whole, to be worse off than their neigh- 
bours. Among the industrious classes, I think, reckless ¢ i 

is rare, and very little debt is due to pressure of revenue. Land is 
minutely sub-divided, and many of the smallest proprietors must find 
+ hard at all times to keep their heads above water. If the season 
is bad, or prices fall much, or any sudden calamity occurs, such men 
are overwhelmed and have no chance of recovering themselves. It 
must always be remembered that it is only so far as he has any 
surplus produce to dispose of that the agriculturist is benefited by # 
rise in prices ; and as population increases, and holdings are seed, 


the surplus gets less and less. At the same time, the price of most 


articles that the farmer has to buy, notably cattle in this District, 
increases. Itis then obvious that, it by no means follows that, 
because prices have risen 50 per cent. the farmer has Rs. 30 im his 
pocket when he had Rs. 20 before. A frequent cause of debt is 
litigation. Large sums of money are squandered in fighting out 
the most trampery cases from the lowest to the highest Courts. 
In many of these cases all the people want is a hukm (order) one 
or the other, and both parties would be only too g if the first 
were final. But as long as they can appeal, itis a point of 
honour not to admit defeat, if ET; any means funds for a fresh 
struggle can be got. The zaminda inci 
cause of their being so heavily in debt is the Law of n. 
The money-lenders, under it, are forced to make up their accounts 
without delay. They do so adding on interest to the original debt, 
cancel the old bond and take a fresh bond for the balance due. This 
Sage repeated at intervals of three years, very soon rans the 
ebt up to an amount which the debtor is unable ever to liquidate. 
Short periods of limitation must increase the non-effective charges 
connected with debt, such as the cost of stamps and registration, 
and must also oblige the creditor to be more strict with his debtor ; 
but, though the zam{indérs ought to know where the shoe pi 
it is not clear how the amount of debt can be affected by the greater 
or less period in which debts may be recovered. A money-lender 
will make up his accounts, add _on compound interest and open & 
new account at the customary dates quite irrespective of the Law of 
Limitation. If the debtor does not see fit to appear, a threat to 
sue him in the Civil Court will generally ensure his ! 
at the banid’s “ shop.” 





*« 
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When accounts are made up a deduction is usually allowed. CHAP.ILA. 
This is called chot. The amount is the result of parsing. but 4 priculture 
the allowance is an act of grace on the part of the creditor. If the 
debtor has forced the creditor to sue, or has delayed settling, or if with tae 
he has been charged low interest, he cannot expectany chot, Often lenders. 
respectable outsiders are called in to mediate and fix the amount. MS 
Interest is sometimes charged by the month, and then the rate is 
usually 2 per cent., or 24 per cent. per annum. But the more 
common method is to charge two annas in the rupee for each 
harvest, This is known as swdi and comes to 25 per cent. for the 

ear, There is much uncertainty as to what months are included 
in each harvest ; but the spring harvest seems to include the first 
six months of the year Migh to Har, and the autumn harvest the 
six months from Siwan to Poh. The system works thus; a man 
borrows in the first six months Rs, 96 and repays Rs. 72, When 
the balance is struck, he is debited with Rs. 24 + Rs. 6 interest, 
and Rs. 50 are entered in anew account, The same interest is 
eharged whether he has borrowed in the first month of the half- 
r or in the last. Sometimes the transactions are entirely in kind. 
N one instance a man borrowed 12 mans of grain. Inthree years 
he had to give 86 mans, which the creditor bought at his own price. 
The account was made up in this way:—due 12 mans, on which 
interest was charged at 25 per cent. each harvest, for four harvests. 
Then a new account was struck in which 24 mans were shown 
as due (12 + 12 interest), and on this interest, at the same rate, in 
two harvests came to12 mans more. In some cases a commission is 
charged for a loan, and added on to the amount actually advanced. 
This is known as karda. Thus Rs. 5 will be advanced and the 
debtor be charged with Rs. 5-5. Most money-lenders are also dealers 
in luce, and the debtor is bound to sell his produce to his money- 
] , who credits him with a sum below its market value. If 
the debtor sells his goods elsewhere, the creditor charges him for 
the loss the creditor is supposed to have sustained by being 
excluded from the bargain. Such a charge is called sershd/i, and 
usually amounts to one anna in the rupee or a standard sér per 
rupee. Thus, if a debtor sells cane-juice for Rs. 100 to an oar 
his creditor will debit him with Rs. 6-4, or charge 100 standard 
sér3 against him. When land is mortgaged, possession follows 
asarule, The mortgagee generally puts in the mortgagor as 
tenant, and takes rent from him at the usual rates paid by 
non-hereditary tenants, The rent is set against the interest, and 
when the principal is repaid, the land is released from the following 
harvest. Mortgages are not seldom redeemed. But this is usually 
effected either by sale of part of the land, or by a re-mortgage at a 
higher sum to a new mortgagee. Village money-lenders usual] 
keep only one account book, the Lekha baht, in which each debtor's 
account 1s entered separately, item by item, as transactions occur, 
Some keep in addition a Moker bahi mm. which all cash transactions 
are shown in the order in which they occur and are totalled each 
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CHAP.ILA- day. A similar book for receipts and disbursements of produce 
Agriculture is sometimes kept, and in rare cases there may be a Rozndmcha 
Dealing 2 Which all transactions in cash and kind are entered just as they ms 

with money. occur. The books are written in the Landa character and can 

lenders. often not be read by the writer, are generally unreadable by any —= 
one but him and in all cases are as difficult to decipher as hierogly- 
phics. They are also full of antiquated and technical terms which 
ordinary mortals do not understan Fortunately the vocab 
of account books is limited, and a list of the uncouth words 1s 
easily made, Though the amount of debt in this District is 
likely to increase and it may increase considerably before it need bea 
subject of anxiety, if the District is_considered as a whole ; 
though as regards special tracts and special classes it may require 
careful consideration at an earlier date. 


The total consumption of food-grains by the population of the Dis- 
a trict as estimated in 1878 


: Non-ag- 
Grain. Agricul- ricaltu- Total. for the urposes of the 
co ass Famine Report isshown © 
in maunds in the margin, _ 
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Wheat ... | 1,216,406 | 1,997,878 | 2,014,288 The figures are based ~ 
Inf ins .. | 1,916,762 | ‘912,000 | 2,e29, : 
Pues | esas | s4aoes | 1r00so47 ee aa popu- 
: Ie on ‘ sf souls. 
Total” .~. | 8,086,080 | 2,652,819 | 595598 On the other hand, the ave- 
rage consumption per head 





. is believed to have been over-estimated. (By Mr. Purser the quan- 
tity of grain needed for each person annually was taken as 7 mais 
This included seed-grain, wastage and feed of cattle). In the 
District Census Report for 1881, the Deputy Commissioner 
wrote:—“ To feed the population of the District, 6,316,440 maunds 
of grain of all kinds are required ; the total outturn of an average 
year’s crop throughout the District may be estimated at a rough 
calculation as 7,589,305 maunds of grain, or more than sufficient 
for the wants of the inhabitants.” Mr. Purser, however, as Settle- 
ment Officer (1880-85), considered that almost the entire grain, 
vegetables and cotton produced in the District were required to 
feed and clothe its population. The District receives large sums 
remitted through the Post Office from emigrant settlers on the 
Chenib and other conals, from Australia and from persons in 
civil and military employ under Government. 


Plough and The pg are loud in their complaints of the enormous 
well | cettle. expense they are put to in buying plough-cattle. Looking at 
puwr's, 47, the above figures, there certainly seems reason to believe that these 
complaints are based on a substantial amount of fact, for there 
are 241,000 bullocks to 138,000 cows, and as there is no export 
sale of cows it would seem as if about 100,000 bullocks had to be 
imported; or taking the average life of a bullock as eleven years, 

upwards of 9,000 bullocks have to be bought from the outside 
every year, This is a rough calculation, and probably under 
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estimates the foreign importation ; but it is very doubtful whether 
the District has to buy elsewhere more than 10,000 bullocks per 
annum. ‘These are obtained mostly at the Amritsar, Hissr and 
Sirsa fairs, and in Patidla and the Ferozepore District. Jats from 
the south of the Sutlej bring cattle for sale. They are known as 
Diwina; it is said because, if not paid when the instalments fall 
due, they behave as violently as a sect of Fakirs of that name, 
who used to go about extorting money from the people. (See 
Census Report of 1881, paragraph 522). A yoke of bullocks fit 
to work at a rope-and-bucket well costs from Rs. 70 to Rs. 100, 
while for the Persian-wheel, Rs. 50 will buy a sufficiently good pair. 
The plough-cattle of the Bet are very inferior, as they have no 
work to do at wells, and the soil being easily worked, ploughing 
does not require much strength, while at the cane-mills three 
oke of oxen can be employed if two are not enough. The strongest 
fetistks are needed in the Dhak of Nawashahr, where the soil is 
stiff, and the ropeand bucket are in general use. The deep 
alls of Phillaur, too, require good cattle. Bullocks are made so 
when between three or four years old, in the usual country 
fashion. They are put regularly to work when four years old and 
go on working till eleven years of age. The people of Nawashahr 
say the hard work at the wells and sugar-mill kills off their 
bullocks very fast, and they speak with apparent envy of the 
happy condition of the Hoshiirpur people, whose cattle have a 
long and easy life. The foreign cattle are said to be very inferior 
in staying powers to the local breed, as they suffer much from want 
of the natural food-grass to which they have been accustomed. 


Buffaloes are largely used in agricultural work, but are consi- 
dered very inferior to bullocks. An average male buffalo fit for 
work costs about Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. They are put to work when 
three years old. They are said to suffer much from heat, and live 
only about nine years. The young male buffaloes are sold when 
not needed for work, and besides they are neglected, and so the 
mortality is considerable among them, and thus the number of 
males is far below that of cow-buffaloes. 


The milch-cattle are in no way remarkable. Pasturage is 
scanty, and naturally they do not flourish. An ordinary cow of a 
villager will give, when im average milk, about 2} sérs anda 
buffalo 5 sérs per day ; cows begin to calve when four years old, and 

ive four or five calves, at intervals of eighteen months. Buffaloes 
ye their first calf a little later than cows, and have four or five 
more at similar intervals. It will be noted that, while the number 
of milch-buffaloes is much larger than that of males, bullocks are 
far in excess of cows. It is not clear what determines whether 
a yillage should keep cows or buffaloes., The general principle 
would seem to be that the latter predominate where water is abun- 
dant, but there are many exceptions. There is one cow or buffalo 
that has calyed to every nine persons. This does not allow much 
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milk to each. Milking takes place at morning and evening, the 


latter milking giving about one-third more milk than the former. 


The morning milk is left in a vessel to simmer all day over a 

slow fire. The evening milk is heated nearly to boiling point 
mixed with the morning’s milk. A little curd being added, the 
whole is allowed to stand till next morning, when it is churned. 
The butter is little used as such, but 1s clarified, and tho resulting 
ghi is sold, or retained for household needs. The butter-milk 18 


consumed in the family. Little milk is drank, and that only by 
children. 


There was in 1898 a Hisstr bull at each of the following 
places :—Jullundur, Kartérpur, Larokar, Nakodar, Shahkot, Birh, 
Bilgat, Réhon, Raipur. 


The fodder-crops have been noticed in some detail (on pp. 185-7) 
and only a short account of the food of cattle will be needed here. 


. Daring Bisdkh, Jeth and Har (middle of April to middle of July 
3 SE ee ene 


the broken straw of wheat is their principa 
masar and gram straw may also be given, but barley and masar 
are little grown. Sinji is occasionally stored, and when this is the 
case, it is given to cattle during these months. During the next 
two months the height of the rainy Season, there is plenty of grass 
in uncultivated plots and in fields lying fallow. This is grazed, and 


also dug up and brought home for the cattle. Next month, green — 


charré (great sae) alone, or mixed with moth and ming, comes 
in and supplies food for nearly two months. About the end of 
October, charri. left is cut down and stacked, and for the next 
four months it forms the principal food, being supplemented 
maize-stalks and, as soon as cane-crashing begins, about the 

of November, by the arrow of the canes, which is fed mixed with 
broken straw. During February and March, green fodder-crops, 
as metha, sinjé and hdlon are cut down as needed, and given to 
cattle inthe same way as the cane-tops were previously. 4he use 
of green wheat and barley, so common in some of the 
country, is extremely rare except near big towns. the rains 
hold off, the people are put to great straits to feed their cattle: 
sugarcane is cut for this purpose, but it is a poor fodder and does 
not suit for any length of time; the leaves of the dhak tree (Butea 
frondosa) are extensively used on such occasions. Fortunately they 
do not occur often, for the lot of the cattle is then most melancholy. 
Instead of pease ee couple of months’ rest, they have to go om 
working at the wells in the extreme summer-heat, and get nothing 
to eat but dry straw, and not enough of that, with some cane 
which does not suit them; they soon begin to break down, and 
many of them die. In 1883, this state of things oceurred, and 
afforded an opportunity of proving how far the district is protected 
by its wells. Where is no record of a total failure of the rains m 
Jullundur, butif such a calamity should ever happen, the wells will 
not save the country from ruin. The country is so fully culti 
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that little ground for grazing is now left, except along the Sutlej, 
and in places, near the Bein. Large numbers of cattle come from some 
distance to these favoured spots, and considerable sums are earned as 
ing-fees by the owners of the land. It should be noted that, all 
the year broken straw is given, and the fodder detailed 

above is in addition to it. 


When cows and buffaloes are about to calve, and when they are 
in milk, they often get grain, boiled cotton seed and oil cake; but 
the amount depends on the owner’s means, and nothing certain can 
be said about the quantity. Cattle sent out to graze are generally 
looked after by some young or crippled member of the family. 
There are, however, common herds, called pali, who get certain doles 
of straw and grain from the agriculturists at harvest, and from non- 

iculturists, in turn. Every village has one or more stud-bulls, 
wander about as they see fit. 


Catéle are subject to numerous diseases, concerning which little 
accurate information can be got from the people. The most com- 
mon are rora, andi, and galghoti. Rora is ordinary foot-and-mouth 
disease, and is very infections (await), though rarely fatal, The 
usual remedies are to drive the afflicted animal about in hot sand or 
to put lime on the feet, the object in both cases being to kill the 
worms. But incantation by a Fakir or Brihman is also practised; 
the operator is a professional sorcerer, and sprinkles the cattle with 
milk and water, fumigates them with guga! (Ballium), and writes 
charms (tina) to be hung over the road they pass. Such charms 
always exist at the gateways of villages, but on occasions of 
epidemics extra charms are brought into use. Andialso called mann 
(which seems to mean pain generally), is tc It occurs 
generally in the rains, less in the cold weather, It is said to be 
infectious and very deadly, the animal generally dying in a few days. 
Sonf (Foeniculum vulgare) and mdsh (pulses) are given, and the 
mouth is washed. 


Galghotté is a very deadly disease, scarcely any animal attacked 
escaping. The characteristic symptom is a swelling in the throat, 
No special cause of this malady is known. Bleeding is sometimes 

ied or branding the neck. Other diseases of cattle are rare. 
may be mentioned ogii, which seems some sort of 

ysis.» The animal suddenly drops. The remedy is for some ono 

to strip himself and to walk round the patient, with some burning 
straw or cane-fibre, &c., in his hand. ‘This disease is attributed to 
an animal, called ogi or ugit passing over the victim. No one has 
seen this baneful creature, and so it cannot be described.” Sukhtila 
is iar to kine and seems some sort of cold ; so does pitmithan or 
phiphri and probably taki, which attacks only buffaloes. Itis attri- 
buted to lying down in heated water about the middle of the rains. 


Joop zi den ip aretha eS 
SA Dd ahenaed Notes and Queriss, Jaly, 1835, No. 888, where the wz is said to be the 
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Tho buffalo is expressively said to dry up. Zaharbdd is characterized 
by swellings on the body, and looks like what is called sat in Mont- 
gomery, but is said to be rarely fatal. The root of sin (Wythamia 
mie ra) is administered with salt. Basma is a swelling of the 
udder and quhan of the foot; jhola is palsy. In tav or taul the sick 
cow or bullock (for it attacks only them), insists on lying down im 
cold water. The remedy is a jackal made into soup. 


Sheep are sheared about the end of March, and again about the 
end of September. The outturn of wool is 1} Ibs. which will sell 
for about four annas. Wool is partly used on the spot for country 
blankets and partly exported. Goats are kept principally for their 
milk, though they are also used as food, and their hair, which is cut 
about April, is sold. The clip is a little larger than that of wool, but 
the price realized is only a rupee for 7 to 8 Ibs, if cash is paid. The 
purchasers are mostly Kumhirs (potters) who make ropes and bags 
of the hair. The milk is partly consumed at home and partly sold. 


Horses are not numerous, and many of those so recorded would 
be better described as ponies. The people cannot afford to keep 
them, and havo little need of them. Nor is a deficiency in quantity 
made up by superior quality. McGregor, indeed, in his “ History of 
the Sikhs” (Vol. IT, page 345,) says the Jullandur Doib is famous 
for a breed of horses ; but this was probably only a tradition dating 
from the Ain-i-Akbari in which the horses of Tihara and Baywara 
arementioned, There is an Imperial stallion at Nawashahr, and one 
belonging to the District Board at Jullundnr. 


Ponies are kept for carriage and riding, and mules principally 
by Kumhérs and carriers. 


Donkeys belong usually to brick-makers and potters. They 
carry fuel to the kilns, and are also employed in carrying grain. 
There are Imperial donkey-stallions at Phillaur and Nawashabr 
and one at Jullundur, kept for mule breeding. Camels are very 
few and need no special mention. No pigs are shown, but there 
are some, though very few ‘ndeed. Domestic fowls are kept im 
most villages by the lowest menials : ducks and geese are Some- 
times seen, and turkeys are largely reared in a couple of villages 
near Cantonments, and find a ready sale in markets as distant as 


As @ rule, Chéhréis and Chamiirs are entitled to the skins of 
animals that die @ natural death, but not of those killed for food. 
The skins of the latter are retained by their owners, Chuhris take 
all kinds of dead cattle, but Chamérs will not take horses, mules or 
asses, The Chihra gets the skins of very young calves too. 


The Dusehra cattle fair is held at Jullundur in October, It is 
not of much importance. Prizes are given from Local Funds. 


mal 
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There are three Veterinary Assistants in the District, CHAP. ILA. 
There is a Veterinary Dispensary at Jullundur, but itis merely Agriculture 
a building to which cattle and horses are brought for treatment by yaterinai 
the Veterinary Assistant, and the returns do not distinguish between Ascistanta: 
cases so treated and those treated by him when on tour. The dis- Veterinary, 
tribution of Imperial and District Board stallions is given in Table 23. para’ % 
Irrigation is almost entirely from wells. There are no canals Irrigation 
pantiinial 7 inundation, in any part of the District. Nor is it cus Praia! 
tomary for the people to dig small water-courses from the Sutlej or Purser, 4,9, 
Bein for agricultural purposes. Wells are of threekinds. To begin 
with the most insignificant: the dhinglt, or dhenkli is a lever-well 
consisting of a shallow hole in the ground, sometimes lined with 
bands of sarr grass, cotton-stalks, tamarisk (pilcht) twigs, or cane- 
fibre, to keep the sides from falling in. A few feet off is a fulcrum, 
built of mud or else’a forked branch of a tree. Tothe top of the 
fuleram a long wooden lever is attached, with vertical action. At 
the end furthest from the pit the lever is weighted with a heavy 
lamp of sun-baked mud. ‘To the near end is attached a small earthen 
pot, by a rope just long enough to allow it to dip into the water at 
the bottom of the well. When not at work, the far end of the lever 
is kept on the ground by the attached weight. When the well is at 
work, a man stands near the mouth of the well and pulls down the 
near end of the lever, till the pot dips into the water. He then lets 
go, and the weight at the other end supplies enough power to raise 
the pot to the top of the hole, where it is emptied intoa shallow 
depression, whence the water is conducted by a small channel to the 
land to be irrigated. A wellof this sort can water about two-thirds 
of an acre, and on account of its small irrigating capacity is quite 
unfit for extensive cultivation, as itis far from economical. It is 
very little used, and is found as a permanent means of irrigation 
only-in the immediate vicinity of large villages or towns, where 
small plots are very highly cultivated as market gardens, Asa 
temporary means, it is chiefly seen in tracts where artificial irriga- 
tion is usually not needed, such asthe Sirwal. In seasons of dronght, 
hundreds of lever-wells are run up, and the area irrigated by them 
all taken together is by no means despicable ; the ccet of erecting 
them is trifling, and the men may as we work them as sit looking 
out for the rain. The depth of dhinglis varies very much, but is 
rarely more than twenty feet to the water, and this only when the 
well is permanent. In the case of temporary lever-wells, the depth is 
only a few feet, as water is always close to the surface in places 
where artificial irrigation can ordinarily be dispensed with. The 
total area returned as irrigated by lever-wells at measurements was 
190 acres. There was probably at least five times that in 
1883-84, 
Wells worked by bullock-power are invariably lmed with bricks _ Rope-ana. 
setin mudor mortar. Unlined wells are practically unknown, The "°ket wells. 
power is applied in two weys. In the whole of Nawashahr and in : 
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the uplands of Phillaur (with very rare exceptions in the extreme 


west), and in a few villages ‘1 the north-east of Nakodar and a 
couple in the extreme south-east of Tullundur, the bucket and rope 
working over a pulley are used, Elsewhere their place is taken by 


built close to the well, and a stout pulley is run up over the 
of the well-side of the trough, at a height of about six feet above the 
parapet of the well, being supported by a more or less simple wooden 


d 
the Persian-wheel. In the rope-and-bucket well a brick trough 13 


frame-work ; a forked branch of a tree is the simplest support. — 


From the trough, sloping down from the well, an inclined plane is dug. 
A large leathern bucket, suspended to, and kept open by, a wide iron 
ring, is attached to a rope working over the pulley. The bucket falls 
by its own weight into the water. When full, the other end of the 
rope is attached to the yoke of a pair of bullocks, who walk 
down one side of the inclined plane till the bucket is drawn 
up to the level of the trong, on which it is rested. ‘The 
man driving the bullocks pu out the peg by which the rope 
is attached to the yoke, and thus aieneaee the bullocks, 
who walk up the other side of the plane. ‘n the meantime, 
a man has emptied the bucket mto the trough, whence 
water flows along a narrow channel to the field, and has put 
the bucket over the mouth of the well, to fall again to the water, be 
filled, pulled up and emptied as before. With one pair of bullocks 
three men are needed at such a well, one to attend to the bucket, 
another to drive the bullocks, and the third to attend to the flow of 
water in the beds into which the fields are divided for irrigation. 
If two pairs of bullocks are nsed at the same time the well can be 
worked much more economically, as four men are sufficient, one at 
the bucket and another in the field as before, and two to drive the 
bullocks, while two yokes do double the work of one. A still 
further economy may be effected when two buckets can be used at 
a well; 28 then seven men can manage four pairs of bullocks. 
But, as a rule, when two buckets are at work they do not irrigate 
the same field, Wells with three or four buckets are found, but 
they are very rare sndeed. Double-wells have, of course, to he 
larger than wells for only one bucket ; they need also more sub- 
stantial building, as the strain due to the withdrawal of more water 
is greater ; and they cannot be constructed everywhere, 28 the 
supply of water is not in all places sufficient to keep two buck 
continuously at work. 


The Persian-wheel is too well-known to need description here. 
Compared with the rope-and-bucket system, 8 Persian-wheel has 80 
many advantages that 1t is difficult to see, in many Cases, pit ae 
does not supplant its rival. No doubt its irrigating c@) sity 18 
but by no means so much less as is often supposed. When wells are 
deep, the rope-and-bucket method makes Jess demands on the cattle. 
But up to 25 or 30 feet, the Persian-wheel is easier- 


g its 
advantages are the following :—There is less stram on the well, a 
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water is gradually withdrawn and not in one great mass, and so CHAP. IT,A. 
the construction of the well need not be so solid as that of rope-and- Agricultare 


bucket wells. At the latter, men are occasionally killed or injured 
by the rope breaking, and striking them when the charged bucket 
falls back into the well. There is no such danger at a Persian-wheel. 


Compared 
with rop® 
and bucket 


As there is no bucket to be attended to, one man less is wanted at "™ 


the well ; and while any old man, or woman, or little child can, from 
the seat, drive the bullocks at the Persian-wheel, a stout man or 
sturdy boy is required to drive them up and down the inclined 
plane. Very inferior cattle will do, as the work is light and con- 
tinuous, not requiring violent efforts at intervals. A pair of bullocks 
fit to work at a rope-and-bucket well will cost atleast half as much 
again as a pair suitable for a Persian-wheel, This implies also a 
Saving in fodder. And the bullocks last longer, as the work is not 
so trying. No doubt, the wood-work is more expensive, but it lasts 
along time. The cost of the earthen pots in one case is met by 
the cost of the leathern bucket in the other. Tho rope in the latter 
case is made of san» (false-hemp), which has to be s ially grown 
the purpose; the endless band of the Pasar Aiehoat is made of 
cane-fibre after crashing, which would otherwise be of no use, 
r, the rope-and-bucket wells must have their advantages, or 

else the zamindérs would very soon give them up. 


The Persian-wheel is found in the Phillaur Bét and in the two 
western Tahsils, where the soil is sandy, and water is near the 
surface. The reason seems to be that, there is no stratum on which 
the cylinder of the well could rest, sufficiently strong to bear its 
weighs without support from the sand below the stratum. The 
action of the well is to withdraw this sand, and thus to form a hollow 
Space under the well; and the greater the quantity of water 
suddenly withdrawn, the greater the influx of sand from underneath 
the well into the cylinder, and consequently, the greater the hollow 
formed. With the rope-and-bucket, the disturbance is great ; but 
with the Persian-wheel little water is withdrawn at any one moment, 
_and so there is littlé disturbance, and little indraught of sand. 

Jhallérs are simply Persian-wheels, without the well, erected on the 
bank of a river, stream, pond or pool. Their use is very limited in 
this District. There are a few on the Bein and Sutlej, and some are 
worked at the depression just north of the town of Niirmahal. 


The total area irrigated by jhalldrs was at settlement only 928 acres, 
almost all in Nakodar. 


Another method of irrigating is by the basket (chatta). This 
is extensively practised, but not pormancntly, as the arc fis 
Soon ceases. Much land is irrigated by the basket on the Eastern 
Neri and the upper course of the Bein, in Nawashahr, especially in 
Seasons of drought. Pools and are drained of their water as 
Seon 4s possible by this It is also used as an auxil; to 
well irrigation, when the field to be irrigated is above the level of 
the water course leading from the well, Two ropes are attached tg 


Basket.{rri- 


Purter, 4, 12, 
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CHAP-ILA. each of two sides of a shallow basket, and are grasped by two ‘men 
Agriculture Who hold one rope in each hand, and standing at opposite sides of 
. the pool from which the water ‘s to be drawn, dip the basket into, 
gation, the pool with a forward swing, which continued, throws the’ 1 e 
taken out by the basket up to the desired level. Sometimes a 
pair of men will raise the water from here to a still higher pom 
the same way. The work is very heavy and requires some © 
The area irrigated by baskets is about 1,500. acres, of which two-_ 
thirds are in Nawasbahr. The returns are not very reliable, 80. 
the exact area cannot be given. + 


Statistics of The popularity of well irrigation may be judged from the fact 
\ oN, i ae ean T Ui 1°, a that, the irmgated area between 
; wena Pon econ the Regular and Revised Settle-— 
———_—_— ments increased at an average 


cerns Satta Revised _ Tate of 2,000 acres annually and 
- Settee, from 1885—1901-02 ab the rate 

a ee of 4,300 annually. ‘A detailed « 
iretikaalie 146s ons Statement of the new wells sunk, 
Phillanr ‘avs | 129 «arranged as far as possible in de-. 
lender ws SAIC 163 ~~ gades, and of old wells that have 
wllundor ... 2,275 2,587 : ; . 
ast eioy 7 hecome unserviceable, is. given im 

Total 





s531| 58%  Purser’s Settlement Report; ® 
_ tt) s-=gummary with the new wells sunk 
since the settlement is given in the margin. Up to 1881-1882, 
Nakodar ‘heads the lst, having population decidedly superior to 
that of Jullandur, and the cost of constructing and equipping ® 
Porsian«wheel being less than that of the rope-and-bucket well in 
use in the eastern Tahsil. Since then Jullundur has come well to 
the front in population and in -increase of wells alike. In the 
following statement some of the more important statistics con 
wells in this District are shown as they existed at the Revised 
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The difference between the depth to the water in Nawashahr and 
Phillaur is probably slightly exaggerated. But the Phillaur depth 
does not seem excessive. Mr. Purser himself found it 34 feet in a 


* Well that had not been working for some time. The figures in 


brackets represent approximately the Tahsfl average depth. It is 
hardly necessary to say that wells could not be constructed for the 
‘sums here stated, if all labour and materials had to be paid for, 
Nothing has been said as to the number of cattle required to work 
‘a well, and indeed nothing definite can be said on the subject. The 
number depends on the strength of the cattle, the area attached to 
the well, and the goodness of the spring. Again it is not usual for 
a well to be owned or worked by one man. But it is owned b 
“numerous share-holders, who have also shares in other wells. Eac 
man has his own cattle, and so the number of yokes at a well may 
be enormous, Wells are not worked day and night. In the cold 
season they are worked only in the day time. If they are worked 
of the night in the hot weather, they remain idle part of the 
y. Four yokes of bullocks are usually considered n for 


* a well, and this seems fair, if the working hours are considered. 


a, 


. 


ft 


7 


The extension of well-irrigation is hampered chiefly by the 
difficulty of securing an area sufficiently large to find the well full 
work. Itis but rarely that an enterprising man willing to sink a 
well has enough land of his own for this purpose; he has con- 
sequently either to look out for partners who have land near where 
he purposes building, or to acquire such land by exchange. Either 
course 1s often attended with great difficulties ; and it is hard to see 
what can be done to remove them. But when a man is willing to 
sink a well and can do so, he ought not to be restrained by law, as 
now constantly happens in the case of hereditary tenants who are 
prevented from making such improvements by a clause in the old 
Administration Paper. Legislation is badly wanted on this point. 
The tenant suffers, the Sore EEO suffers in its revenue, the 

jetor gains nothing, except that he is able to gratify a dog-in- 
Sean temper. The ditheulty about getting find one cause 
why the construction of wells goes on by fits and starts in a village ; 
ag it is only at times that a number of men can arrange amicably to 
effect extensive exchanges. Another cause is the economy of sink- 
ing several wells at the same time. 


The sinking of a wellis a very serious matter and not to be 
lightly undertaken. If the projector is a Hindi, he consults.a 
Brihman, who will point ont to him an auspicious time to begin 
work, and in some cases may show a favourable spot for the well : 
but the zamindir usually selects the ground himself, taking care to 
have, it higher than the fields to be irrigated. In return for his 


trouble the Brihman getsa rupee. Muhammadans similarly consult, 


a Kazi. When the hour has come, the person who is going to sink 
the well goes to the spot and marks out the circumference of the 
hole (par), in which the cylinder is to be sunk, and digs out four 
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or five feet of the hole. This is called tappa lagdnd, and is celebrat- 


gur. The next thing to do is to excavate the rest of the par. This 
may be done by hired labour, or the brotherhood may be called on 
to assist, when each honse sends a labourer with his tools. This 
variety of “bee” is called dirat. A par may be of two kinds, 
when it is dug in stiff soil, and when it isin sand: the former is 
called pakka par, the latter kacha par. In the former case the hole 
is dug till the soil gets wet. Then a frame-work of wood, of dhak 
(Butea frondosa), or iikar (Acacia Arabica), is put down at the 
bottom of the par. This frame-work is called ehak or gand, and is 
the foundation on which the cylinder of the well is built, and has 
the same inside and ontside diameter as the cylinder; that is to 
say, for a single-wheeled well about 7 and 9 feet, and for » double- 
wheeled well 10 and 12 feet. The zamfndir supplies the wood, 
and the carpenter makes up the gand for Rs. 4 to Rs. 5. On this 
frame-work the brick-layer builds up the cylinder with bricks, set 
in mortar inside, and m mud onside: till it is within a few feet of 
the surface of the ground. Between the cylinder and the ontside 
of the par isa space wide enough to allow a man to pass. The —< 
cylinder is then covered over, except for an opening in the middle, 
and on the platform thus formed is placed as much clay as is needed 
to give the cylinder sufficient weight to sink when the earth is 
dug out from below the gand. Another platform is erected over 
the mouth of the par, with a hole corresponding to that in the lower 
platform. A couple of pulleys are rigged up, and the work of sink- 
ing the cylinder begins. A professional well-sinker, called Chaba, 
with some labourers goes down to the bottom of the well, and they 
dig out the earth below the level of the gand, and put it into baskets, 
which are hauled up by one of the pulleys. The water which is 
met is drawn out by a bucket working over the other pulley. When 
the cylinder has thus been sunk till it becomes difficult to keep down 
the water, further excavation ceases, the weighting is removed, and 
the cylinder is built up to the level of the ground, and the space. 
between the brickwork and the outer edge of the par is filled in 
with earth. A long striker made of pieces of wood nailed and 
clamped together, and shod at one end with iron, is then fastened 
to a rope working over one of the pulleys, and haying been pulled 
up as far as possible is allowed to drop into the well. Its momentum 
is so great that the striker (Jari) sinks deep into the clay at the 
bottom of the well. his process is repeated till the inrush of water 
shows the upper crust has been pierced and the water-stratum 
reached. A wooden tube is now placed in the top of the hole made | 
by the striker. This tube is called nali, and is just large en 

to fill up the hole (moga) tightly. It is fixed by the Choba, 

has to dive for the purpose. When fixed, it is driven home by a 
rammer worked as the lari. Through this tube the well is kept 
supphed with water. In the case of a kacha par, the cylinder is 4) 
built up at once to its full length; and there is only one platform 





— 
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(chhat) at the top of the cylinder, on. which the weighting is put. CHAP.ILA. 
When the cylinder has heen sunk as far as seems proper, nothing Agriculture 
more is done. There is no boring to a water stratum, as the well ' 
a is in this already, and the water is supplied, not by a sort of spring, bigs Se 
==. but by percolation from the sand in which the cylinder is embedded. 
‘ The stratum on which the cylinder rests is calléd pih, and is of stiff 


elay in the first class of wells, and of sand im the second. 


The stiff clay is called pandi, and the sand re/, and a zamindér 
would talk of the two classes as pandii de pih da khih, and ret de 
pih da kluth, and he would express the fact that water is obtamed 
by percolation by saying that pant siran se nikalda hat. The pandii 
is evidently the same as the Hindustani mola, 


The cost of constructing 1 well naturally yaries with cireum- ia 
stances. The following estimute for a well having a cylinder 60 seking a 
feet deep and with an exterior diameter of 11 feet is probably fairly Purser, 4, 7. 


4 correct -— 
Re, A. 
Fee to Brihman 0 
Cost of sugar distributed among the brother- 
hood 0 
Digging hole for cylinder, 20 cubits, at Re, 1 
per cubit 0) O 
f Wood. (Dba, Re, 8, Kikar 
- 8. 2 va » 30.9 
Se oF GONO tron {ab Ibe) 40 
aiina Wages of carpenter Rs. 5, 
_ of smith Re. 1 6 0 
Bricks 1,25, 060, at Re. 1-8 
per thousand, Bay .. 387 8 
| Lime 160 mans ,about 6 tons) 1 Oo 
Cost of  con- | Plaster for inside of cylinder 10 O 
st structing the} Fuel for burning lime _,., 6 0 
cylinder, } Mason's wages, at As, 8 per 
a Ra. 259-8. cubit for 40 cubits, of 
which three are zi aere 
| ground i 20 O 
Hodmen € 6 0 
One leather backet 6 0 
Two ropes 4 0 
Hire of four pairs of bullocks, 
Cost of sinking at Re. 1 each per day, fae 
the ae slinder, 4 seven das eet 
Rs. 65 Wages of Choba, at Re 1 
: | per cubit for 17 eubits . 17 0 
| Labourers. 10 0 ; 
Food of workmen: flour, Ra, 17, clarified butter, 
Re. 10, sugarof sorts, Rs, 14 a 41 0 


Total .. 398 8 


af 
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CHAP. IIA. If the par is dug by the brotherhood, Rs. 5 will be saved, and 
Agricaiture if the owner of the well burns his own bricks, they will cost him 
_ only Rs, 70 instead of Rs, 187, and if he can supply bullocks, he 
siating , will save Rs, 20 ; so that, under favourable circumstances, he could . 
well. ‘construct his well for Rs. 243. The leather bucket and ropes ought r 
not to wear out in sinking one well, but nothing has been | 
allowed for the neli, baskets, wear of tools, and miscellaneous 
items. On the whole, a well of 40 cubits (/juth) can hardly be 
constructed for less than Rs. 350 under ordinary circumstances, 
Wells at which Persian-wheels are used are not ordinarily plastered, 
and rope-and-bucket wells are often not protected in this way. The 
above estimate is for a double well. A single well would cost about 
Rs. 100 less. The brick trough into which the bucket is emptied 
is included in the estimate. The inclined planes, on which the 
bullocks go up and down when working a rope-and-bucket well, are ~ 
made by the zamindirs gradually, not at once. After rain, the 
lower portion is excavated a little, and the earth thus got is thrown 





on the upper part of the planes. This process is continued after 7 
ary fallof ram, as is seen fit, till the work is completed. Wells | 
here are usually sunk at once as the construction of the cylinder —— 


The brick-work is not left to consolidate before sinking, 
as is customary in the south-east of the province. If, when a well is 
worked, there 1s an influx of sand, an interior wooden cylinder,called 
kotha, is sometimes sunk below the water-level as a preventive. 


Waolwork The woodwork of a rope-and-bucket well is not extensive. At 
and gear of the top of the run two posts (whiran) are fixed in the ground so as 
Tries 4a, to project over the well. At the proper height a peg (gui) is run 

through each, and in the angles thus formed works the axle (awrak) 
of the pulley (bhawnt) over which the rope (lac) runs. ‘To prevent 
too rapid wear by friction the sides of the hole in the pulley through 
which the axle passes are lined with iron rings, one on each side, 
called awn. The posts are supported by two props (suldmian), one 
in each post. These props rest ona beam (jhallan) placed across 
the well at the side opposite to the run, so that each post and its 
props, with a line joinmg their lower ends, form a triangle. All 
the woodwork is made by the carpenter as part of the service due to 
his constituents, and so is the ironwork by the smith, but the ma- 
terials are supplied by the owners of the well. The woodwork will 
last about three years, except the posts which soon rot at the 
ends buried in the ground. The cost may be taken as Re. 1-4 
for the posts, Rs. 2 for the sige complete with axle and iron - 
rings, As. 4 for the props, and Rs, 2-8 for the cross-heamt. If the 
well is owned by more than one person, each sharer has his own 
rope and bucket. The former made of false hemp (san, Crotalaria 
juncea), is worth Rs. 2, and lasts three months, The bucket 
Taawast is made of buffalo or ox hide, costs Rs, 6, and lasts six s 
months, It is made up by a Chamér who gets 4 lbs. of grain for his ~ 
labour, It is fastened by leather thongs to a wide iron ring which 


\ 
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is attached to the ro an iron cross-piece. A wooden cross-piece 
at right angles ‘site a one keeps the bucket from tiltmg over, 
The whole of this iron tackle is called kundal, and costs Re, 1.8. 
Thus the total gear of the well comes to Rs. 15-8. At no 
Persian-wheel the total cost is about Rs. 45. More than half this 
falls to the share of the horizontal and vertical cog-wheels (chakla 
and chakli). The cost depends on the number of cogs  (koba), 
which are either 39, 28, or 24, and it is: ealeulated'that the ex- 
pense is one rupee per cog. In this District 24 is the usual 
number, so that these two wheels cost Rs. 24, if bought. If the 
owner of the well supplies the wood, he can get the wheels made 
up for Rs. 7, the wages of two carpenters for fifteen days. But in 

dition, he has to feed the carpenters sumptuously, and this charge 


‘is estimated at Rs. 5, so that, including Rs; 12 for wood, the cost is 
‘Rs, 24 as before. But as the timber can be relied on as the 


wheels will last a couple of years longer than if bought. The axle 
(takid) of the horizontal wheel works above in a hole cut in a 
piece of wood (angra) ‘et into a beam (kdnjan) resting on two brick 
or mud pillars (channe) about 5 to 6 feet high and 20 feet apart. 
The lower part works on a beam (abruhan) resting on the ground at 
right angles to the kanjan. The axle of the vertical wheel is called 
lita. It rests partly on the ground, and is supported at one end by 
the abruhan, and at the other by the jhallan, a beam placed across 
the middle of the top of the well. The side of the hole in which 
the vertical wheel revolves, and the side of the well where the 
lath rests, are lined with wood called dab. The vertical wheel over 
the well mouth is called fair. It consists of spokes (hhare) radiating 
from the lath, with other pieces of wood fixed to their extremities 
at right angles and called pholsten, The extremities of the 
spokes are tied tightly together by ropes (Jere) made of crushed 
cane fibre. There is usually only one row of kes. On the 
phalrian rests an endless band (mahal), consisting of two cane-fibre 
ropes joined by pieces of wood (rarrfan). There are two of these for 

ery pot (tind), which is fastened to one of them by string (bari). 
The mahal is kept in ition by a rope and stick, called suélar, 
this passes down one side of the band, t hit and then up the 
other side. One end of the stick is fastened to a cross-bar at 


the edge of the well, and the rope is merely to keep its lower end: 
in position. The lever, with its | seat, which turns the horizontal 


wheel is known as gandhi. When the well is at work, the - 

are full on one side and empty on the other side of the mahal. If 
the bullocks were suddenly detached from the lever, the weight 
of the water would make the whole gear revolve backwards at a 
dangerous pace. ‘To prevent thisa catch (kutta), consisting of a 
forked stick on a pivot, is fixed at the side of ‘the hole in “which 
the yertical wheel revolves. When the pots come to the top and 
turn over, they empty their water into a trough (parcha), “which is 
supported on two pieces of wood (ghoian) fixed on the jhallan, and 
at-right angles to it. A shorter trough (beri) is connected with the 
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CHAPILA: pnarcha at right angles, and also to a third trough (nisdr), which 
Agriculture carries the water into the irrigating channel. The side of the hair 
away from®the well is often covered with matting, to keep the 
Woodwork wind from blowing the water to one side of the trough as it falls 
wie from the pots. Asa rule, all the parts, except the cog-wheels and 
wells. 
the lath, are made up at home, and the carpenter gets Re. 1 for 
putting the whole woodwork (helt) together. If bought, the cost 
of the separate parts would be as under :— 


Rs. A. Rs. A. 

Taklé dus ww 0 ‘8 | Rarrido (200)... - O 4 
Kénjan and Angra ... 4 0 | Siitlar a » 0 6 
Lath . whe 5 0 Gandhi . 0 6 
Jhallan . & O Kutta . O 2 
Abruhan - 0 8 Parcha . 0 8 
Dab Age Ghorian . Oe 
Bhéro (12)... 1 4 Bari 0 4 
Phalrién (12) ... 0 12 Nisér a OMS 
| Total wee 2k 0 


The earthern pots are supplied by the potter as part of his. 
duties. 'The endless band (mahal) is made up at home. The pillars 
are built by the owner of the well himself. The cog-wheels will last 
about ten years, if bought, and twelve if made of wood supplied by 
the agriculturist. The lath has to he re- laced about every five years. 
The other pieces last varying periods sepeadin? on cire . 
The two cog-wheels together are known as bhande. They are 
made of phulat (Acacia Modesta). The parcha is often made of 
dhak (Butea frondosa). The rest of the woodwork is geo 
kikar (Acacia Arabica), Tho namber of pots depends on the dep 
of the well and the strength of the bullocks. T deeper the well 
and the stronger the bullocks, the more pots. Ifthe well is deep 
und the cattle weak, the pots have to be at a greater distance apart 
than where the cattle are strong, | 





Section B—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Tenants and The following is Mr, Temple's account of tenancy rights as 

ore of they stood at his Sottieendat = 

Part B, _“ The statistics will show that the hereditary oultivators form a large 
section of the cultivating community. The revenue system of our prede- 
cessors has often reodered it difficult to distinguish one class of cultivators 
from the other, and the upper class from the Proprietor. The Sikh method 
of dagese aod anor Reh are effect, and reduced all parties to the 
same low standard, ave already explained that th “f 
always looked te the cultivator for be nay Pp apadiers eagscs 


they found him to be a man of substance, and left th : A : 
what dues he could. In and left the proprietor to collect 


“se 


_* 
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to the collectors is usually admitted, The only question is whether he 
dic, or did not, give anything extra, either in cash or in kind, to the 
Proprietor. It was not attempted to fix any term of occupancy which 
should per se ontitle a cultivator to rank ax hereditary, Bat. i will be 
found that cultivators who have been in possession of the same fields for 
12 years and upwards have, ut the present Settlement, generally been 
veated with hereditary rights, 


“When a cultivator is declared to he hereditary, it becomes of course 
novessary to determine what rent he shall pay in fnture. For many 
reasons it was deemed advisableto introdnoe money rents where no definite 
rule should have previously prevailed. With the concurrence of soperior 
authority, it was ruled that the hereditary cultivators should pay to the 
proprietor, besides the revenue due from their holdings and the ‘sh ira of 

lage expensea accruing thereon, a sum of 18 per cent. on the assessed 
sue a3 proprietary dues. But in villages whera tho distinction 
between the two classes of cultivators had been previously understood and 
acted upon, and a scale of rents had been adopted, the existing rent-rates 
were upheld. In special cases more favourable rates have been allowed, 
In some villages, where a fow steady tenants are the mainstay of the 
estate, it has suited the proprietors’ to excuse the hereditary cultivators 
altogether from the payment of rent. In such a case the enltivator would 
discharge the revenne and regular additional items which might accrue 
on his holding, and would have to pay © per cent, lambardéri allowance 
to the landlord. Be would thus become, in some respects, a subordinate 
proprietor, except that he would not sell or transfer his rights, But 
the landlord’s responsibility would remain. Ais only right would be the 5 
per cent. and a reversionary interest in the event of the tenant’s resigning 
the holding, or dying without heir, 


“The various accessory privileges, which might or might not. appertain 
to the hereditary cultivator, have been brought into consideration. As a 
rule, he may not sell, morte ®, or transfer his rights toany person, except 
his nearest of kin, who woul , in the course of nature, succeed him. But 
he may underlet to any one he pleases. He may not plant timber nor 
fruit trees, nor groves, nor gardens, nor sink wells, without the consent of 
his landlord. He may cut bedge-row trees to mend his nplements, his 
well, or his homestead, without asking uny one’s leave. Thera are, 
ever, exceptional cases when he may do nearly all the things above 
enumerated. 


~ Aly account of the Sikh administration will have explained that 
this distinction between hereditary and non-hereditary cultivators is not 
indigenous in this part of the country. It has beew introduced 
Settlement. I need not repeat what has been said regarding the former 
position of the cultivator. e have endeavoured to preserve his position, 
and mprove it to the same extent as that of all other agriculturists, That 
class of cultivators who haye been declared hereditary pay now, as then, 
the revenue die from their holdings. They pay to the proprietor more 
now than formerly, But then they pay much less to the tate, and their 
position is much more definiteand permanent than heretofore, 


“ The rents or proportion of the rodnuce demandable from the pon. 
hereditary cultivator haye been ikea? Two-fifths ( chdu) and ouatera 
(tihtrah) have been syeoney fixed in liea of the half (munisifa). yee 
half proportion is all in force in many vill » Chiefly with the 
concurrence of both cultivator and proprietor. Land is so valuable that 
cultivators can always be found to take land on the condition of giving up 
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nearly half the produce, and thus this proportion is still regarded by the 
paca ca as the market value of Pa Por the non-hereditary cultiva- 
tor money-rents have not been fixed.” 


The rents of non-hereditary tenants are fixed by agreement, 
Oral if the lease is not for more than a year, and usually written if 
for a longer period ; but long leases are very rare. Asa rule, land is 
leased for a year, and the agreement is made in Chet, or Jeth, or 
Har, Sometimes land is taken for a special crop, but this oceurs 
only in respect of sugarcane, maize, chayri and cotton, all four 
aubamn crops. Usually a sum is fixed, and the tenant may grow 
any crop he pleases. Sometimes so much per kandl is taken, 
generally when the land is leased out for the growth of specified 
crops, as Rs, 2 for sugarcane and maize, Re. 1 for cotton, and As, 8 


for charvi. Rent is paid each harvest when the first instalment of 


the Government revenue is due, and in the same proportion for 
each harvest as that in which the revenue is paid. Most none 
hereditary tenants pay rent in kind, Tho landlord's share is almost 


always one-half, paid after deduction of the dues of the village 


memals. Straw is divided in the same way a8 grain, but sometimes 
the tenant keeps all the Straw, and sometimes he gives a smaller 
share of it than of grain to the proprietor of the land. 


Hereditary tenants pay rent mostly in cash. The amount to 
be paid has been fixed authoritatively, and is usually the Govern- 
ment revenue with the addition of a seigniorage (mdlikdna) of so 
much per cent. on the revenue, This percentage varies, fluctuating 
mostly between 19 and 32 per cent., and sometimes including some 
of the extra cesses, but sometimes not. In recording it extra 
cesses and seigniorage proper have been shown separately. Thus, if 
a tenant before paid Rs, 20 per cent. in all, of which Rs. 5 were 
extra cesses, which haye now been raised to Rs. 5-8, he has been 
recorded as paying Rs. 5-8 extra cesses and Rs, 14-8 seigniorage. 
The average size of each holding at the Revised Settlement was 4}, 3 
and 2} acres for owners, hereditary tenants and non-hereditary 
tenants, respectively. : 


At the Revised Settlement, the total area held by tenants of all 
kinds was 1,98,977 acres, of which 47,625 acres paid the revenue 
with or without seigniorage or were held rent-free, 53,000 paid other 
cash-rents, and 98,352 acres paid in kind. Mr. Parser observes :— 
“The first class needs no consideration as the rents were fixed 
arbitrarily. There seems no reason to believe that there has been 
any serious advance in the share of the produce taken where kind 
rents are paid. The usual share was formerly one-half and is so 
still.\ The value of the landlord's share has increased greatly, owing 
to the rise in prices and the frequent change of dry land into wet. 
As regards the remaining 53,000 acres, there can be little doubt 
that rents have increased considerably. It is difficult even to guess 


whatsthe increase has been. The system of eashronts for land, as 


distinguished from a eash equivalent for a share of the produce, was 


li 
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almost unknown formerly. In Nawishahr the average competition 
rent now is Rs, 10-14-1] per acre, which is rather more than double 
that recorded in the last Settlement papers. In the other tahs 
either no land was formerly shown as paying competition cash-rents, 
or the area was too small for safe comparison with present figures; 
but the statistics available corroborate generally the conclusion 
derived from those of Nawashahr, The present average cash-rent 

acre is Rg, 7-3-1] in Phillaur, Rs, 7-8 in Nakodar, and 
Rs. 7-4-11 in Jullundur., But it should be borne in mind that 
here, as elsewhere, the land paying competition cash-rents is decid- 
edly superior to the average.” In Appendix VII to Mr. Purser’s 
Settlement Report will be found more details concerning the rents 

orded at measurements, 


The village servants who are found almost everywhere are 


the Lohér, Tarkhin and Chamiir, or in his place, the Chuhri. Tho ™ 


Lohir, or blacksmith, has to make and keep in repair al] agricultural 
implements and domestic utensils made of iron. The iron and fuel 
needed are supplied by the person em loying him. He gets a share 
of the produce calculated usually on the working plough, rarely on 
conventional plonghs ; but sometimes, especially in Nawzishahr, his 
allowance is paid from the total produce. In some instances, he gets 
& gratuity of a rupee or go in cash. As an example of how he js 
ud, one village may be taken in which his dues are : at the spring 
Bayiet, 10 standard sérs of wheat, and unthreshed wheat-straw 
containing eight standard sérs ; also two sérs on account of hivahé 
a fee paid at seed-time); one-fifth of a sé of gur (concrete sugar) 
per jort (Appendix A.), and one pot of caneé-juice or about 1¢ 
sérs per ten jog (tid). At the autumn harvest, he gets day’s 
cotton picking at the end of the season, one sér of maize for biyaht, 
and otherwise as much maize and maize-straw as he gets wheat and 
wheat-straw in the spring. The Tarkhin, or carpenter, is usually 
paid at the same rate as the blacksmith. His business js to make 
and repair agricultural and domestic implements and furniture made 
of wood, and to assist jn puttmg up the sugarcane mills. His 
employer supplies the material used. For the last named task 
the carpenter often gets a rupee or two in cash, and he also receives 
Special fees in grain for making a new well-pulley or the upright 
body (manna) of a plough and, in places, for fixing the share in the 
sole, and generally putting the plough in working order when tho 
ploughing season begins, This last, foo is called dhurdt, Carts and 
tangli, or many-pronged pitch-forks, are paid for specially, Tp the 
Nakodar Tahsil, the : ie 
Chuhri. As artizans they work in leather, bat they are also largely 
employed on other duties. They haye to receive dead cattle, to go 
on messages and carry bundles to the next villace when needed, to 
attend on Government officials who come into the village, and to 
Sweep the lanes and remove impurities. They, moreover, assist in 
agricultural operations, in weeding and winnowing. They supply 
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leather thongs and ropes, drills, and well buckets, and shoes, and 
are responsible for ai them in repair. Tanning is always done 
by Chamars who, with the Chuhris, get the careases of cattle. 
Baskets and winnowing trays are made by the Chuhré. It must not 
be. supposed that all men of this class perform all the duties 
enumerated above, some perform more of them and some leas, Their 
remuneration depends largely on what services they render. Some- _ 
they are paid so much grain per Pease. sometimes so much 
on the total produce, sometimes a fixed amount of grain, sometimes 
their allowances are undetermined, and are settled by mutual agree- 
ment. The relations between the Chamérs and the agricalturists 
are sometimes strained. The latter wish to keep the skins of dead 
cattle for themselves, as being a valuable article of merchandize ; 
while the former decline to provide a well bucket without special 
payment, or for one rupee only, which was formerly the usual 
In many cases Chamérs and Chuhris are not retained as 
village servants (sep), but are employed when needed, and paid by 
the job. In such cases they have, of course, no right to dead cattle 
7 ht eh except the wages agreed on. As a rule Chuhrés and 
are entitled tothe skins of animals that die a natural 
death, but not of those killed for food. The skins of the latter are 
retained by their owners. Chuhnis take all kinds of dead cattle, 
but Chamérs will not take horses, mules or asses. 


~ The Kumhir, or potter, is of importance only in villages in 
which the Persian-wheel is used, Here the supply of earthen pots 
for the well is his chief duty ; otherwise he has only to provide 
eg 8 household crockery. He is sometimes paid per plough, 
and, in Nakodar, commonly per wheel. His remuneration resemb 
that of the carpenter, except that he gets no biyahf. He very often 
gets a rupee on the occasion of a marriage. In the Monogra 
on Pottery and Glass Industries it is stated that a Kumhir 
supplies “ tinds ” for the well gets 5 maunds grain and a bhari (as 

a sheaf as a man can carry on his head) a year, and one who 

does not 1} maunds and a hari. 


_, The Jhinwar, or water-carrier, su ples water to each honse, 
night and morning, also in the harvest fald (for which he is speci 
paid), and at weddings and funerals, when ho gonareiie can 
moderate fees in coin. He is also expected to help in ing the 
bride’s dooly, For ordinary work he gets grain at sash barra 
calculated in various ways, and usually is supplied with daily food 
by the villagers, turn and turn about, 

The Naf, or barber, is a rather important personage. He 
carnes family news of births and deaths, and is often the am 
peciea. whom matrimonial alliances are effected, but he is humble 
snouga to cook the food for guests at weddings and faneral feasts, 
to shiave his clients and pare their nails. His perquisities in grain 
are rather Jess than those of the carpenter, but he gets considerable 
gums of money on occasions of marriage or death, 
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Other village servants, who are less usually k t, arethe dayzi CHAPIBB. 


and genea ), and the Mulla or Bréhman, who 
performs spiritual duties; the Brihman also conducts marriage 


(tailor), dhobi (washerman), chhimba, who vnites their funetions, en 


he een iati These need no further special mention. The duties; Other village 
; remuneration of village servants vary so much that, in all cases. "a 
i consulted ; 


of dispute, the Administration Paper should be ; and 
even it cannot be always unreservedly accepted, as the oe 
may agree to continue the former entries to avoid dispute, though 
t practice does not quite agree with them. It is Yery 
dificult to say what is the share of the grain actually appropriated 
the village servants, The amount. stated in. the Assessment 
taken from the former Settlement Records, was no 

doubt too high. Perhaps ten per cent. would be a fair estimate. 


At the last Settlement. an eae was made into the changes Price of 
in prices which had occurred since the ake 
results of which are given in Appendix of the Nawishahr Part 
Assessment Report. Four Statements were drawn up." A, showing "7,7. 
the prices recorded in the Punjab Gazette and tho Financial 
Commissioner’s Annual Revenue Reports from 1859-60 to 1881-82; 
B, compiled from the books of traders in the towns of Jullundur, 
Nir Mahal, Nakodar and Rihon for 36 years, from 1846-47 to 


- 1881-82; C, prepared from the books of traders in eight villages 


of Jullundur, five of Phillanr, and four each of Nakodar and 
Nawashahr, for the same period. This statement showed the prices 
paid by traders to agriculturists when accounts are made up. The 
remaining statement D was an abstract arranged in various periods 
of the other three statements. The general result was found to 
be that, for the first decade afier the Regular Settlement, prices 
fell off greatly, but after that recovered, and have tended to rise 
higher and higher since. Tho following are the prices of the more 
important staples, expressed in aérs _Tupee, assumed for the 
Se eaten at the Regular and Settlements, with the 
bet 








a = 

E 3 

Period, ® z 
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Difference per cent. in cash valac. | 25 | 39 | 30 | so 26 |t22 | a9 | 66 
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CHAP.II,B. The upward movement of prices since the Revised Settlement 

Rents, appears from Table 26 of Part B. Itis of course, as Mr. Purser 

me remarks, only as regards his surplus produce that an agriculturist 

benefits by arise in prices. It is quite intelligible that, if the stock 

PetB. ~ and tools needed by him in his farming rise in price relatively more 

than the produce of his land, he may not derive any benefit from 

higher prices at all. In this District cattle are largely imported, and 

their price is said to have risen three-fold within the last 30 years. 

That it has risen immensely cannot be doubted. Land has shared in 

Prico of the general upward movement of prices. Details of sales and mort- 

as es oy Zages have been oe above showing. the rad improvement in 
Part B. the value of land, due to the feeling of security affo a 

government administering just and equal laws, the opening out of 

new markets, by the extension of railways and the construction of 

the Suez Canal, the limitation of the revenue demand, and the 

competition caused by pressure of population. 


Wages of ‘Fhe employment of agricultural labourers and their remuneration 
Toble 25 of are discussed in Section A of this Chapter, and the condition of the 
village menials in pp. 211 and 212 above. Table 25 of Part B 


gives some figures which apply chiefly to the labour market of 
towns. 


ti 


Section C.—Forests. 


P hillaue The principal plantation is that at Phillaur, under the Deputy 
Meade ar of Conservator of the Bashahr Forest Division. This consists of 220 
Part B, acres, covered chiefly with shisham and kikar, witha slight mixture 
of phulat, tun and nim. Itis situated within the municipal limits of 
Phillaur on the Grand Trank Road, about a mile north of the 
Railway station. It is reserved under the Forest Act. The planta- 
tion was commenced in the year 1867-68, and was obiginalte in- 
tended, together with numerous other plantations situated along the 
line of Railway, to supply steam fuel to the Railway Company ; but 
before the timber could come to maturity, coal was introduced. The 
plantation was felled for the first time in the years 1882-83, the 
wood being sold to the Railway for the construction of Spurs above 
the Phillaur Railway bridge ; and a second felling has been in pro- 
gress since 1900-01, the produce of this felling finding a market in 
the neig ing towns, Phillaur, Ludhiéna and Jullundur, where it 
is used for brick-burning and other commercial undertakings. In a 
part of the plantation coppice reproduction insures the renewal of 
the crop as fellings are made. The remainder is still badly stocked 
with tree growth, repeated attempts to plant or sow it having 
never been attended with more than partial success. The average 
hori income oe the sie “oper from 1892-93 to 1901-02, 
years inclusive, was Rs. 1,373, the aye ly e diture 
thereon having been Rs, 398, es 
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There is’ also the Jullundur plantation, of triangular shape, 
situated within the cantonment. It consists of 50 acres. It was 
commenced in 1868-69, and is composed of shisham. The soil is 
very poor and the produce is inferior. It is reserved under the 
Forest Act, and was made over to the Lahore Forest Division in 
1895, 


The Sarangwila dirs, under the Military Department, which 
adjoin each other in j shape, are situated within five miles of 
the Railway station of P ra on the road from Phagwira to 

and Nawashahr. @ total area of the three is 1,137 acres. 
The growth is entirely dhdk (Butea frondosa). Birs | and IT are 
reserved ; bir TIT is unreserved. The produce was felled over the 
Whole area in 1882-83, and reproduction is progressing favourably 
by coppicing. The soil is good, 


In former times every villige on a road was made responsible 
for the up-keep and watering of its roadside trees, and to this system 
are due the fine avenues which shelter the principal. roads of the 
district. The principle has now been abolished and the care of the 
wayside trees left to the District Board ; about Rs, 260 a month is 
9 for their 5 including that of the nurseries at Jullundur, 

li Bakra, Jhamsher, Phillaur, N tirmahal, Lesair, Banga and 
Bahram. 


The Empress Gardens or Company Bigh, Jullundur, is a large 
rden in the Civil Lines kept up at the joimt expense of District 
Board and Municipal Funds. There are also belonging to the District 
Board a few trees at Nakodar, a small garden at Phillaur let out on 
lease, and a garden at Nawashahr, attached to the Birdhdari. 


° 





Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 


The only mineral product found in the soll is kankar or con. 
lomerated nai nodules, There is not real stone in the 
District that has not been imported. Kankaris met with all over the 
uplands, but less in the west than elsewhere. It is of two kinds, the 
grey and drab. The former has a bluish tinge, and belongs exXelu- 
sively to the Jullundur Tahsfl, and principally to the central 
region, where are the Sikandarpur and Daulatpur quarries, famous 
in the law courts some years back. The grey kankay is the better 
kind. Both are found near the surface in layers of very varying 
thickness; perhaps nine inches may be considered the maximum 
ave-uge. Resides the villages above named, y kankar is got in a 
cluster of villages in the north-east of Phillaur, and in ‘a few 
» such as Itéinbaddi and Manakrii in the north-east of Jullun- 


dur, while the drab is dug in Nawashahr and Phillanr and Nakodar, 
“mostly along the old bank of the Sutlej, but in Nakodar also in many 


in the ‘north-east, and in Jullundur, in the neighbourhood 
of the grey quarries. The demand is large, as there are about 100 
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CHAPILD. miles of metalled road in the District. The annual yield is about 


buildings, or from the mounds marking the sites of abandoned 
villages, supplies material for the manufacture of saltpetre. This 
Eullar, Material is known as kallar, and, no doubt, is of much the same 
composition here as elsewhere. Some in Montgomery was found to. -“ 
contain 6 per cent. of saline matter, consisting of common salt. 
with a less quantity of sulphate of soda and very small quantities of 
lime and magnesian salt. Kallar is used to a-considerable extent as’ 
& top dressing or applied to the roots of sugarcane in one system 
under which that plant is cultivated. If the constitution of good 
cane land is considered, it is obvious that this is “a” very suitable 
manure. The theh, or old mound at Ati, in Phillaur, enjoys a local 
reputation for the excellence of its allay. Saltpetre is at only 
8 places, in 47 pans, paying each Rs, 2 license-fees and producing 
altogether about 1,540 maunds in the year. The Jullundur Tahsil 
shows higher figures in all respects than the other. three pat 


together, f 
Section E.—Arts and Mannfactures. a 


Arts and The following notes on the arts and manufactures of the District 
Meastectoree oro taken from the District Reports supplied for. the “preparation 
of the various monographs mentioned in the margin, supplemented 

by information furnished by. the’ Deputy’ Commissioner. The 

process of manufacture is not, as a rule, described as it, is given in 

the printed monographs. oT Sens wile 

Wool The wool industry of the District is little deyeloped. The raw 
(Mooonren: materials are ang’ sheep’s wool; little ‘goats’ hair and no 
ame wreotion ‘he wool used is produced” almost. entirely: in’ 


- Mines and 620,000 cubic feet. Earth from the walls of old forts and other j 


om, 










Mannfactares PUShmina is used. 
1854-85) the District. The only fabrics manufactured are blankets and rugs 
(dsan), both black and white, the Outturn and export of which, as 
pee joa estimated in the District Report of 
Blankets, black ... 37,85 17.539" 1884-85, iB shown. in, the margin, | 
HF tt = $10 re - The picking, spmning and reeling of 
wr wbte Gs the yarn is performed, by. women Z 
the butcher, shepherd and d 
castes, who earn by this about 2 annas a day. Men sometimes 
assist in the reeling. The Weaving is done by men of the Juléha caste 
whose earnings were estimated at Rs. 30° per annum. The. chief. 
centre of the manufacture is the village of Bilga in Phillour Tahsil. 


Sanog E9 Cotton weaving is carried on everywhere, and in cart > village 
ms are numerous, Coarse cotton-cloth, khaddar, whick 
most of the dress of the people, and coloured stripes and cheeks 
Seon doc principal textile ae papas Rahon bad onee a great 
eee ton FOr & superior cotton long-cloth, called ghaii ich ¥ 
extensively used by woll-to-do perso. “ en ee 
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almost ceased. Lungis are still made in considerable quantities, CHAPILE. 
mostly at Réhon., Gabrun cloth is made at Niirmahal, but not to Arts and 
any great extent. Manuv- 


factures. 

___ Raw silk is imported from China, Bombay, Bokhara, Yirkand  Gitoerank 
and Bali Danangang, and silk cord from Calcutta. The average on Silk Manu 
im for the three years ending 1898-99 were 225 mannds of thin io 
and 2,875 maunds of thick silk. All the thin material and about a 
1 ogg of the thick is used for local requirements, the remainder of 

e thick silk being exported after it has been dyed to Feroze- 
pore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi and other places. The price of the raw 
material imported has during the last 10 years varied in the case of 
thin silk, kham, from Rs. 11 to Rs. 15 per sér, thick silk kham 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8, and thick silk pakka from Rs, 6 to Rs. 13, 


The preparation of silk for the loom is an important industry. 
The coarse silk (/ina) used for embroidery is made up into skeins 
(atti) ; 1,700 persons were returned in the District Report as em- 
ployed at this, the rate of pay being As. 2 per sér. Fine silk (tani) 
1s reeled and twisted as described in Mr. Hailey’s Monograph on 
Silk, page 17. A winder (patphera) gets annas 2 a sér for coarse 
silk and a twister (fanzi or todi) Re. 1-8 a sér or from 12 to 15 
annas 4 day. A machine isin use (described in illustration F of 
the Monograph), which works from 20 to 80 wheels at the same 
time, twisting a number of threads at once. 


Dyeing is done by special silkdyers or patrangs of whom the 
District Report. on silk returned 25 families. English dyes are 
lly used, and the following colours are in general ase; crimson 
krimeh), yellow (khatta), green (sabz), white (sufed), deep purple 
ida), buff (ndswdt), searlet (guldndr), light blue (asmdni), blue 
erom), black (dla).  Peshdwari uda is an improyed deep purple 
ye. Yellow is most used for thick silks, and crimson, yellow and 

green for fine. The cost of dyeing thick silk is annas 3 per sér ; 

for thin silk annas 4 is charged if the dye is provided by the owner 

‘and annas 8 if provided by the dyer. The cost of the dye varies from 

a annas 4 a sér inthe case of white to annas 8 for crimson, green, 
a 






ferort and buff. A dyer can earn from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 a mogth. 
After dyeing the thick silk skeins are opened and rewound, thin silk 
being only dried in the’sun. Inferior silks sometimes are subjected 
to a process called pandania. This consists in soaking it in a 
mixture of sal molasses and starch in order to stiffen it ; silk 

prepared by this process is called lagdar. ° 

6 the fine thread or fdnf is used for weaving, and, as has  Weavin r. 

been said, of the fine silk imported for the manufacture of tdéni 
: three-fourths are exported after dyeing. The process of weaving 
silk is Similar to that of cotton. There were, in 1899, 200 looms 
3 employing 700 persons. The following fabrics are turned out; 
daryat u self-coloured stuff made of the finer counts of thread 
(annas 7 to Rs. 2 per yard); gulladan or striped silk (annas 12 
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CHAP-ILE. to Re, 1-8 per yard); garda, a plain or striped silk of finer threads 


Artaand than gulbadan (Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 per yard); and kanawez, a thick 
Manu silk woven from threads formed of an unusually large number of 
a strands (annas 12 to Rs. 2 per yard). The estimated outturn of all 
Weeriog. fabrics was 408,240 yards in 1898-99, valued at about 2 lakhs, of 
which 10,000 yards were retained for local consumption, and the 
rest exported to Amritsar, Suilkot, Ferozepore, Ludhiina and 
Jammu. No difficulty is found im disposing of the outturn of the 

loom, the demand being greater than the supply. 
= embroi- The demand for coarse silk for embroidery has much fallen off 


of late years, There area number of silk braiders (pafol’) who make 
silk nets (azdrband), bracelets (rakhri) decorated with balls cf floss 
silk, (phummen, anglice pompom) and other fancy work. 


ee aad The imports of brass, copper and zine are said in the District 


Report to have been, in 1886-87, 762, 360, and 73 maunds, respect- 
ively, while it was estimated that 28 maunds of old vessels were 
broken up to be recast. Of this 500 maunds were re-exported to 
Kapurthala, leaving 723 maunds of the raw material valued at 
Rs. 17,244 to be worked up in the District. There are two methods 
of manufacture used in Jullundur, that by hammering and 
moulding or bharrath work (see Monograph). Copper, brass and kansi 
hammered work is made in Jullundur, where there are nine work- 
shops, in one factory in the village of Dugriin in Jullundur Tahsil 
and in two factories in Mahil (tabsil Phillaur.) Moulded work in 
brass and Adnsi is made in 15 workshops, one in Daruli, tahsil 
Jullandur, six in Brik, tahsil Phillaur, and six in Banga, tahsil 
Nawashahr. The list below shows the value of the output and exports 
with the places where the various manufactured articles are ex- 
ported for the year 1886-87. Of the articles shown the martabdn, 
garwa, hukka, gilds and degehi are produced by moulding, the 

employed being 24 parts brass or copper, 16 parts zine with one part 
borax. The martabdn is the name given to a small pickle jar generally 
made of earth, and its manufacture of brass at Banga is something 
of a peculiarity. | 








Hotpnt Export 











ri ai Whither exported 

Parat eee 4,R10 1,619 | Phagward ond Kaporthala, 

Haltohi * 5, L00 2,175 | Amritesr, Lahore and Gurdaspur, 

Cigar “ 1075 725 | Kapurt hala, 

Pitti a, 1,000 00 Do, 

anne aod Gorw 2750 B50 | Amritsar, Lahore ond Phagwirn. 
i a OAT 637 | Fhagwd 

Martaban ps Loo aki ; Se 

Hokka : 4,520 4,920 | Phagwirn. 

Cilia + 45 | 20 hi, 

Raul .- (Ra 415 | Phoagwira and Keporthaln 

Deg or Degchi .. 4,760 575 | Garddspur, ? 


Total. i080 13,545 
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| Copper. The value of the output in CHAPILE. 
Jallandur ~~ ~~ 40  ' 1886-87 was distributed between arte and 
nn et le, ea the tahsils of the District as shown ‘Manu: 
Total .. 23939 3760 in the margin. eens, 


A considerable quantity of rope is made of the san (Crotolaria | Fibrous 
Juncea) and munj (Baneberam munja) and exported to Lahore, 
Amritsar and Ferozepore. Tapris (small carpets used by Hindu 
shop-keepers) are made to some extent from san fibre. The follow- 
ing list of products with the castes engaged in their manufacture 
is taken from the Monograph on Fibrous Products by the late 
Mr. W. H. Gee, I. C. 5. (1889-90). 





Work. Caste. Centres, etc, 


‘Sutli of san oo tee (Hindu) Brahmans, 
Sade, 


Khatris. 
EA .. | Rajpdea, Taheil Jullendur. 
ropes oe | (Mubammadans), 
ofean uw eee | REjptice, 
Guthlis of san... «+ | Raine, 
Ban minj .  o»| Rajpéts (Mahammadaos) ,., —.... | Jnllundar town, 
Mirhis ée +» | Rain (Mahammadass kee “da Do, 
Ménj ropes ow o- Teli eee oe - Bika. 
Méinj sirkis one «| Gujar. 
Bén of bagar_... - | Chaméars, 
Mats of palm leaves. Do. 
oe - | Thinwars (Hindd+), 
Ran of palm leaves . 
Mateofdhila .. « Do. 
Thadas (mate) dee 
Mats of dib 
Raskets of bamboo 
" or 
Chkalni a «| Bhanjrés (Hinds), 
Chicks *% 7” 
Chhikkés ,, ace 
Chhaébas o ee 
TJharas (brooms) of bansi | Sweepers. 
Jérees of — ... | Mazabis. 
Bore made of Bakal 
TS ae ee ws | Kambars (Muabammadans), 
Rassis do... 0 











The profits on articles manufactured of babes: and on dih 
sed nem matting, were said to be 4 annas in the rupee and on other 
i 2 annas. 


The gold and silver industry in the District is flourishing, but _ Goldand 
in no way remarkable. The value of the precious metals imported so! 
into the District annually was in 1888-89 estimated at 6 lakhs, of of “pom ng 
which a quarter is re-exported and the remainder retained for 
consumption in the District. The total value of ornaments mann- 

in 1888-89 was Rs. 4,60,017 (gold, 2,07,381, silver, 2,183,636 
and lace, ete., 39,000) of which Rs. 58,890 worth were made of old 
ornaments recast. supply however is sufficient for the wants 
of the District: there are no exports of manufactured articles, and 
the imports were in 1888-89 valued at Rs. 42,580, of which 1,000 
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were the gold and silver thread called ka/dhatim imported from 
Benares, and the rest ornaments from Amritsar, Lodhiina and Delhi. 


Workers in gold get from 6 annas tou rupee per fola while the — , 


of workers im silver vary from half an anna to 2 annas per ¢ 
The wages in special industries, such as setting jewels, and the 
manufacture of caps and shoes of silver wire, are three rupees a 
tole. The trader's profit is 4annas per fola on gold and half an 
anna per fola on silver. When gold or silver is purchased on credit 
the custom of the trade is to charge 73 per cent. interest ; if cash is 
paid a discount of from 14 to 2 per cent. is allowed. 


Like the neighbouring District of Hoshidrpur, Jullandur has 
some reputation for ced saat and sends its workmen to Simla 
and other places in the hills. These Districts, with Amritsar, supply 
most of the skilled labour used on railway works, and their workmen 
are to be met with in all the railway workshops from Kanichi to Sibi 
and all over northern India. Chairs are made in large quantities 
at Kartarpur for the wholesule trade. The cane-seated arm-chair 
found in public offices, dik bungalows, anc some houses, is made 
here in large quantities. Twenty rupees a dozen is about the lowest 
wholesale rate, and for better quantities higher prices are obtained. 
Flutes (algeza) are also manufactured here. The hukkah snakes of 
Nakodar have some celebrity. 


Good examples of kamdngirt work haye been produced at 
Jullundur. Bows and arrows are the orginal forms; painted 
pen-cases are the first native application; and for European use, 
book-stands, teapoys and similar articles are thus decorated. ‘The 
painting is done in water-colours protected with suudras varnish, 
which is frequently applied with the ball of the hand. Some of 
these are occasionally sent up to Simla, but there can scarcely be 
said to be a trade, 


The ordinary coarse pottery of the District does not deserve 
any special notice. It is for the most part made by the village 
lumbar whose remuneration 1s described above™, The average value 
of the articles produced was estimated in the District Report of 
1899 at Rs 2,31,000, : 


The thin pottery known as paper (kdyazi) pottery mentioned 
on page 252 of Baden Powell’s “ Ponsa Meee is = 
in Basti Shaikh, ‘The clay used is the ordinary clay due from the 
bottom of dried up ponds, but this is prepared wit much greater 
care than usual. It is steeped in water for two or three days, 
carefully drained off, and then worked up with the hands to ensure 
its being absolutely free from pieces of kankar or other hard. 
substances. The vessels are smoothed with the chhilni after hei 

removed from the wheel, and are coloured with a red clay niet 
anni hefore Iwing baked. The price is only a very little higher 


w——— 


w Chap, [, B,, page 212, 


al 
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than that of ordmary pottery. The pottery is remarkable for 
its thinness: a surahi holding 2 sérs of water weighs 8 chittaks 
only. 


Glazed and coloured tile-work of unusual excellence is turned 
out by one man in Jullundur by name Muhammad Sharif, whose 
father Sharaf Din made the tiles shown m the Punjab Exhibition of 
1864 which are mentioned on page 233 of Baden Powell's “ Punjab 
Manufactures.” His work is executed to order only. The following 
information as to the method pursued was derived from him for the 
District Report of 1899. The materials used are kdnch and the 
colour required is mixed with it in the proportion of one sér of 
kdnech to five tolas of pigment. Both these materials are obtained 
ready made in the bazars. Desi kdnch is however prepared in the 
following manner :—Sandstone one sér) and Alkali soda (sajjt) 
one and-a-quarter sérs are well powdered and mixed together. 
The mixture is then put in a pot and heated in a furnace until a 
lump is formed. ‘This lamp is again powdered and water is added 
to it to form a thick syrupy substance. This substance is called 
the Dest kdénch. But to make the colour more glutinous and 
lasting the water in which rice has been boiled or the juice of 
quince seeds (bihiddna) is sometimes used instead of water. The 
colours obtainable in Jullundur are white, blue and green. For 
white, chalk or kharia mitti alone is used. Blue is made by mixing 
together the powders of anjni stone and vermilion (shingraf) in 
qual parts. Green is made of oxide of copper. In producing the 
white colour the article to be coloured is first coated with sharia 
miftt and then with Aduch, For colouring blue a coating prepared 
of ten tolas of the mixture above described and one sér of kduch 
is applied and for the green colour a coating of the mixture of 
5 tolas of oxide of copper and one sér of Adnch is used. The cost 
price of kdénch and colours is per rupee as follows: kdnch 3 sérs, 
Fhoria milli 10) sérs, shingraf 10 tolas, anjni stone 4 sérs, oxide 
of copper 52 tolas. The articles or vessels coated as above are 
P in a furnace and heated for about six hours and are 

allowed to remain there for a whole day or till they are cooled and 
then taken out. 


Toys are made of ordinary clay cast in moulds. They 
are roughly coloured white with a coating of Aharia mitti, and 
decorated with lines of red, green, black and yellow There is 
no manufacture of glass in the District, The places chiefly noted 
for pottery are Basti Shaikh for paper pottery, and for chattis, 
jhabs, piydlas, rakdbis, kundlis, chillams, lnqqas and jhajjars, and 
Safi Pind in Jullundur Tahsil for funds and dyers’ mattis, The total 
outturn was estimated in the District Report at Rs. 2,531,000, 
and the potter’s profit is estimated at two-thirds of the value. The 
exports are quite insignificant, beg only Rs. 250 worth of chillams 
to Amritsar and Lahore, There is a small import of mattis from 
Hoshiarpur and of glazed toys from Delhi and Lahore, 
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The skins usually employed in the manufacture of leather are 
those of sheep, goats, buffaloes and oxen. The skins of asses and 
deer are also used. Those of horses and camels are only used for 


making the leathern vessels N20 Bi which ght is stored, and the 


leathern pans of weigh-scales 1@ skins of oxen are ¢ 

and tanned by Chuhris and Chamirs, of sheep and goats by 
Muhammadan Khatiks. The methods employed by these classes 
are described in the Monograph. Raw hhidos are imported by 
Chamirs and Khatiks from Amritsar, Ludhiiina, Hoshirpur and 
Kapurthila, and a nearly equal quantity is exported. The figures 
showing the value of this trade for the year 1891-92, are given in 


nr. the margin. Of the skins 


Value of raw hides skinned in the District 1,914,236 used for local con ion 
De ot. HBSS Rs, 1,98,602 worth of raw 
Do. do, .. 1448298 leather was used for tann- 
Baleoce for local consumption... : 1,990,005 


i ing, the rest being used in 
the manufacture of kuppas and scale pans. The total value of the 
tanned hides prepared in 1891-92 was estimated at Rs. 3,44,602, 
and estimating the cost of material at Rs. 33,944, the total 
during the year was Rs, 1,17,056 or about Rs. 15 per head. 
Rs, 42,401 worth of leather was imported, and Rs. 63,965 exported, 
leaving a value of Rs. 3,23,038 of leather consumed in the District. 
The value of the tanned hide of a buffalo varies from Rs. 4 to Rs. 7, 
of a cow from Rs. 3 to Rs, 5, of a goat from annas 6 to Rs. 2 and 
of a sheep from annas 6 to annas 10. 


The Chamiir is not only a skinner and tanner but also a shoe- 
maker. If he isa sepi he does not require special payment for his 
shoes in addition to the remuneration which he receives as one of 
the village menials. But his skins when tanned, if not required 
for village purposes, are sold either to Mochis or Khojas—Chaméars, 
who are not regarded as regular village menials (sepis), trade in a 
more extensive manner in skins. The Khatiks are independent 
leather-workers and tanners and they always reside in towns. 
From their small number they are an unimportant class, Other 
members of the community who are connected with leather are the 
Mochis, who are the chief manufacturers of leather-made articles, 
and the Khojis who often engage in the wholesale trade in tanned 
hides, and also advance money to Mochis. There is no rise in the 
ec spent of the Mochi class; their circumstances are very 
poor and their social status low. They have no capital of their 
own, and for this reason they are very much in the power of the 
Khojiis from whom they receive advances. The women of this easte 
are often employed in doing the embroidery work on the shoes. The 
Khojis are a thnving community, they bring the manufactured goods 
into the market. There are 11 Khojis who have retail shops selling 
shoes, Keo. Those who deal in hides often go far afield to procure 
hides ; particularly it is noted that in this District they procure hides 
from Jhang and Chinfo t and sell them again in Caleutta. 
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Dabgars are a low caste whose work is the manufacture of 
kuppas and the pans of weigh scales. 

The village industries in this District are principally confined 
to cloth, sugar and the manufacture of shoes. These are falling 
off as foreign sugar and cloth and shoes made in factories are finding 
favour with the people on account of their cheapness as ee 
with the articles made locally. Country cloth, however, is still used 
largely by agriculturists and the lower classes owing to its 
durability, and of late the industry has revived as the material has 
been improved, There is but little tendency to centralize industries. 
This would require a of organization rarely found amongst 
the people. re is but one factory in this District, namel 
Bhagat Mills, which is worked by petroleum. Flour, oil, ice, 
and wrated waters are produced and there is also a foundry 
attached. The factory is under the management ofa Pirsi who 
has from 20 to 30 skilled labourers under him. Since it started ice 
has fallen in price, otherwise prices and wages are unchanged, 


—————— 


Section F—Commerce and Trade. 


There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
District which is mainly in agricultural produce. Exports consist 
mostly of raw produce, chiefly wheat, of molasses, concrete and 
drained sugar, and country cloth. A rough estimate of the total 

roduction, exports, and imports of food-grains was framed for the 
Paints Report of 1879 ; and it was stated (page 151) that while some 
65,000 maunds of wheat and jowdr were annually exported to Und 
in Hoshiivpur, Ludhiéna, and Ambéla from the Nawashahr 
there wzs an annual import of about six and-a-half lakhs of maunds, 
principally of gram, moth and jowdr from Ferozepore, but also of 
other grains in smaller quantities from Amritsar and Hoshidrpur, 
Wheat goes chiefly by rail, and is despatched wherever the market 
is favourable, which has taken it latterly to Karichi for shipment 
to eas shag eae ee is mostly sent by rail to the 
U njab and Sind. ncrete sugar, gur, is largely exported 
to! héjpatina and the country to the south of the Sutley, ripe 
and on pack-animals, besides going to the same markets as khand. 
Molasses, shira, is in demand in the same tracts as gur, and besides 
finds ready sale in Sind. Country cotton-cloth goes mostly to 
Sind, Kangra, Ludhiina and Ferozepore. Exports by rail, accord- 
ing toa return for five years, supplied some years ago by the 
North-Western Railway, amounted for the principal stations in the 
Dob, on an mvernges to 13,000 tons of edible grain and 8,700 tons 
of saccharine produce per annum. It must be kept in mind that 
this is not the export of Jullundur only, but of the Dosb, including 
Kapurthala, Kiéingra and Hoshifrpur, and probably to some extent 


factures. 
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CHAPILF. of the country on the left bank. of the Sutlej. The exports from 
Commerce Cach station are as follows, in tons :— | 


and Trade. Grain. Sugar, 
Kartirpur __,,, - 3,200 570 *® 
Falkigaae City at 2,010 38,870 ne Z 
a Cantonment 3,064) 2,200 
oc pal ree aie 950 2,170 
Phillaur aaa PE 3,260 300 
‘ The export of cotton seeds by rail is trifling. 
Yerborts The principal articles of import are piece-goods from Delhi 


and direct from Bombay or Caleutta ; iron from Ferozepore, Amrit- 
sar aud Karichi; brass and copper vessels from J agidhri, Amritsar 
and Delhi; gram and other inferior grains from Ludhiina, Feroze- 

re and other neighbouring tracts south of the Sutlej ; rice from 
Ringo and salt from the Khewra mines. 


Markets, Jullundur is the most important mart in the District, Kartidr- 
pur comes next, its grain market making it an important depdt for 
agricultural produce, Nirmahal, Phillaur, Rihon, Banga, Nawishahr, 
and Nakodar are the most important of the minor marts. Phillanr 
is important as a timber mart. Trade other than rail-borne is laf 
principally carried on in carts; camels and asses are also employed 
in the carriage of grain, | 





Section G.— Means of Communications. 


Ferries. The Beds does not run through the District, but the ferries on 
Ar | ee the Beis which he in the Amritsar District 
Righs. fibetbore; and the territory of the Kapurthala State 
ig “panei are under the control of the J ullundur 
Gherewit. Chountha, District authorities. The Sutlej borders the 
Learns ae a ta District throughout its length, the ferries 
Khamba. peer aiap are under the Ludhitna and Ferozepore 
Mendod, | Kirwor ot, AUthorities. ‘The mooring places and 
Gharka. Bhundri, ferries are shown in the margin, The Tr 
Abt. crn Phillaur and Beds Railway Bridges have , 


no footways but ferry trains are run, 
Railways. _ The North-Western Railway runs through the District, with 
Railway stations at Kértérpur (11 miles), from the Beas, Jullundur 
city (9 miles), Jullundur antonments (3 miles), Chahern (5 miles), 
Phagwira (5 miles), Guniya (6 miles), and Phillaur (8 miles), 
Phagwira and Chaheru are in the Kapurthala State. Railways from 
Jullundur to Hoshiirpur and Kapurthala are under consideration. 
| The roads of the District are above the average; Jullundur being 
— connected | with each Tahail Head-quarters, with Kapurthala, and 
ping with Siti! st a metalled road. The Grand Trank Road runs 
+29 through the District besides the Railway, Bullock-carts and ekkas 
can go everywhere; along the metalled roads the Phagwira gori, a 


Ap 


i 
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vehicle with springs not unlike a covered wagonnette without seats, CHAP. IL. 


is much used. The roads used to be much blocked by the open 
water channels which the zamindirs use to take well water across 
to their fields on the other side of the road. Recently pakka 
underground channels on the syphon system have been constructed 
throughout the District at the cost of the zamindirs. The District is 
well supplied with mile-stones, and some of the metalled roads have 
furlong-stones as well. For wayside arboriculture see page 215 above. 

The following table shows the principal roads of the District, 
together with the halting places and conveniences for travellers :— 


























o 
z ae | : 
; From To Dinta noe, ate - | Natore of road. 
}A.—Atoxa Link oF 
AdC, 
1) Amritear .| Kartérpor 40) P. W. D. (Prov) Ban-|% 
2) Kartarpor ws | Jollandor 9 Government Dék Bungalo | 
| in cantonments. 
3) Jollondar ws | Phogudra 13 | Bungalow belonging to |, Grand Truck 
Rije of Eapurthals. |; Boad and 
Phagwira w+ | Phillacr 15 | Polics and P. W. D. reat- Railway, 
houses ond refreshment- | 
PCKIEEL, 
6) Phillanr «+ | Ludhidna 8 | Dak Bungalow ... oa |) 
B.—So0rn or Ling 
or EArt, 
6| Jollacdur Nakedar 16 aang sa Bangalow under, Metalled, 
9) Nakodar 'drmahe 7 Do. one De. 
§| Nirmahal Phillaor 13 | See (4) above « Cometalled ox. 
cept ford miles, 
Jollandor Ndrmahal 16 | Seo (7) abore ‘ 
akodar . | Shabkot 8 | Police reat-house ps 
11) Shahkot Lohida 9 | District Hoard Nungalow 
12] Lobitin | Sultdepur 4) _ Unmetalled, 
13) Nakodar Malsiéa 7 ov i 
14] Nakodar Mahatpur 6 on J 
Jullundur Kopurthala 12 ae Metalled. 
0.—Noatn or Lixt 
or Ratt, 
Jullondur .| Adampar 10 | Police Bungalow oo | Motallad, 
Adampur Hoshidrpur 24 | Dak Bungalow es Do, 
§) Jallandor Bhogpur 17 | District Board Bungalow 
19| Bhogpor Tinda 8 148 U 
‘1 Adampor Aliwalpor a age nmotallod, 
21| Aldw par Kartarpur 9 |See(Z)aboro oe |, 
Phacwa ng ia | D. B. Bungalow | 
| Banga Nawishahr 9 ae Bungalow meal atalled. 
| Nawdahahr Garhshankar cle | Resl-howse ase ) 
5| Nawdebabr Rahon 4 | Municipal bungalow  ... | ) 
§) Rabon Lisire 12 | Bungalow belonging to 
Lala Lashkerimal, 
a7 Lisdra Phillacr 4 Bea abora... eee eae 
28, Nawaahabr Jadia 7 | Encamping ground . | + Cometalled, 
29) Jadia Balachor Res!- house = Fe 
1) Banga | Apra Plague Bongalow now in 
disrepair. 
31! Apra Phillage | Sea above ae abe J 
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Only the Dak Bungalow at Jullundur Cantonment is fully 
tarnished and provided with servants. The Police and District 
Bungalows have furniture, crockery and cooking utensils, but no 
servants. There is only one Zailghar, that at Jullundur. 


The Post Offices of the District are under the Superintendent 
of Post Offices, Ludhiéna Division, the Kapurthala post being worked 


together with that of Jullundur. There are skka services from _ 


Jullundur to Nakodar, Phagwira, Nawéshahr and to 
Kapurthala, besides the mail cart service from Jullundur Post 
Office to the Railway, all Imperial lines. The remaining Postal 
lines, District or Imperial, are worked by runners, 


A line of Telegraph runs along the whole length of the Railway 
with a Telegraph Office at each Station. ‘There is a Government 
Telegraph Office in Jullundur and also Combined Post and Telegraph 
Offices in Jullundur City, Banga, Kartérpur, Nawishahr, Nakodar, 
Nirmahal, Phillanr, and Réhon. A line goes from Jullundur to 
Hoshiirpur, from Jullundur to N akodar, Nirmabal, and from 
Phagwara to Nawishahr and Réhon. 





Section H.—Famine. 


Jullundur has not suffered severely from famine within the 
memory of man, and is not likely ever to suffer much, The greater 
part of the soil of the District requires little rain to yield some 
return, and this little is tolerably secure, thanks to the proximity of 
the hills. A to failure of the rains js prevented from doing 
serious injury by the great extent of irrigation, What is 
be dread ies fodddait Sank % i fee ae 
cattle, the grain crops will not fail entirely, and if they do the District 
is rich enough and sufficiently provided with means of communica- 
tion with the outer world to supply its wants. A total failure of 
the rains means, however, a folder famine, and the death of most 
of the agricultural cattle; and it is easy to see that such a calamity 
would be far more lasting in a tract o country where cultivation 
is 80 high and irrigation is go developed, than in other places where, | 
owing to the crops being entirely dependent on rain, agriculture ig 
of a simple kind and a single ploughing is enongh to secure a 
ha a considerable portion of the population 


ges or small dues received 
at each harvest, the poorer residents in towns and village menial: 


who are seriously affected by a rise in prices to which their scanty 
income has not been adjusted. These baftes much in seasons ot 

ase (i moh the mortality among them must be aggravated by 

want. But the ordi agriculturist wil] usually pull through 
mpl poner Mee Michi At th A: ', 
in cases, found the cause of indebtedness of iculturists 
to be the purchase of food in bad seasons, en 
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Of early famines before the introduction of British rule only CHAP.II,g. 

dim traditions are preserved. In 1759-60 (S. 1816) there was a Vamihe, 

famine during which grain is said to haye sold at 6 sérs the ru ; 
- and many vi were partially abandoned. The great Chdlisa ,A.™ines be 
famine, so called from having taken place in the Sambat year 1840 rule, 8.1816. 
(1783-84), was severely felt. Again many villages were in part 8. 1840. 
deserted. People sold their children, and many died of starvation, 
while cattle shared the same fate, for fodder was as lacking as grain, 
which sold at 5 sérs the rupee. 


Next, in 8. 1869 (1812-18) there was distress, though only for _ 8. 1869. 
six months. This famine is known as the Unhatara (q. d. 69). 

Grain sold at 8} to 10 sérs the rupee. The Sambat years 1890, 8. 1890, 1892 
1892, and 1894, (A.D. 1838-34, 1835-36, and 1837-38) were also toork a 
Seasons of scarcity and distress which however hardly attained the a ie 
stage of famine. They are called Naba Nabi ae Chauranwan. 

The second is called Nabi because it was almost the counterpart 

of the first, Nada. 

The famine of 1860-61 affected Jullundur very little. The 4.D. 1860-41, 
total amount of relief given amounted to only Rs. 620. The price 
of wheat roseto 10 or 11 sérs the rupee. The revenue was 
collected almost in full. In 1869-70, the crops on irrigated lands 
were fair, on dry lands half an average crop was reaped. The 
stores of grain became exhausted. It was said the people were 
not in the habit of storing grain. It is also possible t high 

rices may have stimulated exports. There was no serious distress, 

7,003 were spent in relief. The price of wheat rose to 9 sérs 
the rupee. There appears to have been no necessity for any 

ion of revenue. In 1877, the outturn of the autumn 
harvest was ‘one-third less than in the previous year, and by the 
beginning of the cold weather large exports of grain had taken 
place By the end of February 1878, it had been found necessary 1977.78. 
to start relief works at Jullundur City, mostly for the sake of 
immigrants from the Dastiya Tahsil of Hoshiarpur and people from 
the sandy western portion of Jullundur, comprising Kartdrpur and 
its neighbourhood. In little more than a month it was found possible 
to bring relief operations to a close. The spring crop of 1878 was 
rather above the average except for the gram, which was almost a 
total failure. In this scarcity some deaths from famine were 

rted, but most of them, on enquiry, turned out to be only 
indirectly due to want. The amount spent on relief was under 
Rs. 700. The revenue was paid panei The price of wheat 
rose to 15 sérs the rupee. In 1883, the rains held off til] early 1583. 
in September, only a few slight showers having fallen previously. 
There was much distress among overworked and half-starved 
cattle, and deaths : i not few, but otherwise there was nothing 
serious to complain of. 

Neither in 1896-97 nor in 1899-1900 was there anything like , 
famine or even scarcity, though the poorer classes felt, the increased 


1869-70. 


1896-97 wid 
809-1000), 
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CHAP.ILH. price of food, and there was a certain amount of mortality among 
Famine. Cattle. 
The District was classed by the Irrigation Commission of < 
1903 as secure froma famine. The area matured in the famine 
year 1899-1900 amounted to 76 per cent. of the normal. 





on 


7 CHAPTER III.—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A.—General Administration and Administrative 
Divisions. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy Commissioner under the 

control of the Commissioner of the Jullundur Division whose head- 


quarters are at Jullundur. 
There are 3 or 4 Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, 


The four Tabisls (Jullundur, Nakodar, Phillaur and Nawdshabr) are p; 


each under a Tabsflddr assisted by a Néib-Tahsildir. 


Zaildérs wero originally appointed in 1870-71 by Mr. Leslie 
Saunders, when Deputy Commissioner, but before the Revised Settle- 
ment they received no remuneration for their services. The zailddri 
arrangements came under review during the Settlement operations ; 
and considering that, though there was much inequality in the size 
of the different zails, no inconvenience had been experienced, it was 
proposed to leave them practically unchanged. In order to obviate 
the objection that the great difference in the size of the zails would 
cause great inequality in the pay of the zaildirs, if, as usual, they 
were remunerated by an allowance of one per cent. on the revenue 
of their zails, and also with a view to encourage men willing to exert 
themselves, and give the lazy and indifferent an inducement to be 
up and doing, it was proposed to place all the zaildérs in three 

with different rates of pay. The Financial Commissioner 
was of opinion that the zails ought to be re-demarcated, as 
were too unequal, and villages of the same Patwiiri’s Circle were 
often included in more than one zail ; and that the Zaildérs should 
not be graded, as their ‘functions cannot be usefully and honour- 
ably discharged unless the zailditr possesses a certain amount of 
independence of Government, palpable to all eyes.” He agreed that 
the zaildér might be paid by a consolidated -cash allowance, equal 
to one per cent. of the reyenue of his zatl, and said he would 
propose to Government the grant of chairs to zaildirs. The zails were 
accordingly re-arranged,” and the amended proposals sanctioned. 
Under them there are 19 zaildirs in Nawi<hahr, 19 in Phillaur, 
18 in Nakodar and 20 in Jullundur, an increase of 3, 1, 2, and 2, 
respectively, in the four Tahsils. <A zaildirs’ book, with coloured 
maps and full statistical tables of the eails, was prepared and 


made over to the Deputy Commissioner. 








sa te . = SE 

OO) The more important letters concerning the re-arrengoment of the zails are :—Settle- 
mont Officer's No. 385, dated 18th December 1854, and No, 266, dated 6th Anugnat 1885 ; 
Seniur Secretary to Financial Commissioner's No, 1255, dated 20th Febrosry 1585, and No, 
2865, dated 23rd September 1885,—all to the Commissioner of the Division, 
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ta The appointment of zailddrs, who were at first elected, is now 
‘governed by the rules under the Land Revenue Act. The ft ; 
General yal 18 a list of the zails, but the residence of the zailddr within the a 
tration and may of course change from time to time. 
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= : 
wi 39) 39, Do, 
. | Taliban ee | 21) 18,423 Do, 
& Kartérpor... 34) 31,407 Do, 
= | Lidbrén a 19,617) Do, 
2 ivalpor | 33/40,49% Do 
3 | 19} 21,081! Do. 
a | sennae 18 19,527) Do, 
| K Gkarpi 12 9,063 Jéta& Aw 
b4mra yas 14,899, Awana, 
Laroya | G0) 34,849 Jira, 
Bahram ve | 19] 17,738 Rajpats. 
Nasef «| 29) 18,957) Jate, 
Chakrila in Do, 
i | 
Réhon 2515,201) Jite 
Melakpit | 28) 9,320 Do. 
ajhaur se 13, Rajpdis, 
Shekhupar .,, | enois six 
Padbyana... 21,916 ° Do, 
Sula Majra ...| 12) 6770 Rajpite 
Mukandpur ,,./ 17) 25,669 Jats. 
z | Raipur 16) 12,792 Do, 
= | Jandiali 17| 23,708, Do, 
= | Phardla 18 20,687, Do. 
= | Hiydéo 24, 21,496 Gijara, 
£ h 24.970, Jats 
Naura # 28,419 Réjpéts. . 
Karyam 27 40,018 sare | Jandidlah 
data Br 16} 16988) Do. yeaa 
angal Am i 84 23,733) Ardine, v7 
. Kot Badal Khén 
Parjiyan Kalan 1717, Do. | Talwan “ 
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In each reillaans, and in large villages in each patti or fara there 
is a headman or lambardir. The figures in Tablo 33. of ye) 
show the number of headmen in the several Tuhsils ; iota 
number is slightly less than this as here and there the same man 
is headman in more than one village and has been counted moro 
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Delhi and elsewhere is constantly reaching the District. The 
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than once. They receive a pachotra or coss of 5 per cent. on the 
land revenue collected by them, and from many of them it is 
necessary, owing to their indebtedness, to take security for the due 
accounting for revenue collected, and the ay ) amount thus 
anrually received by each is, in Jullundur, Rs. 25, Nakodar Rs. 24, 


Phillanr Rs, 30, and in Nawishahr Rs. 27. Many of the lambardirs Di 


are in poor circumstances, and few are any better off than the 
mass of the agricultural population, and it is not clear how this 
ean be helped, when there is no law of primogeniture governing 
succession to land, The office is hereditary, and their duties are laid 
down in the rules under the Punjab Land Revenue Act. In a few 
special cases the number of headmen has been reduced, but there 
has been no general reduction of their numbers. There are no 
ila-lambardirs in the District. 

There are in the District 1,179 village watchmen or chankidirs, 
They are paid Rs. 3 a month by the villages which also provide them 
with uniform and a spear and sword. 


The following are the officials in charge of other Departments 
of the Public Service :— 
AMilitary.—Goneral Officer Commanding the Lahore District, 
Schouls.—Inspector of Schools, Jullundur Circle. 
Post Offices.—Inspector of Post Offices, Ludhiana Division, 
Forests.—Deputy Conservator of Forests, Bashahr Division. 





Section B,—Justice. 

The District of Jullundur forms a Civil and Sessions Division 
under the esc ela woe Judge of Jullundur. The Divi. 
sional Judge of Hoshiirpur is also Additional Divisional Judeo ¢ 
the Civil Division. dge for 

Serious crime is not very prevalent. Burglary and eriminal 
house-trespass are the characteristic offences of the District, hee 


be expected where there is much wealth, and, owing to pressure of ? 


yopulation, a large class living from hand to mouth, i 
popes to believe that female infanticide is practised in twee 
(Chapter I, pages 59 and 60). = 
The village of Malstin and some of the surrounding x; 
are the head-quarters of a caste of Mubammadan Bankes hy oe 
adepts at the manufacture of coins. In their native Villages these 
Sunirs confine their operations to coining tokens and imitations of 
ancient mintages, but many members of the community a 
employed in the large towns of India in coining King’s moar 
iieations of conyictions of such persons in Caleutta, tae 


prefits of illicit remitted home through the post office are belj 


to be considerable, eved 
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The total number of licenses issued under the Arms Act was 
only 211 in 1908 as against 176 in 1893. In 1903 there were 195 
ordinary licenses, ]1 for destruction of wild animals only and 4 for 
the manufacture and sale of gunpowder. The numbers of licenses 
is small as compared with the population of the District, 


The District is extremely litigious. The classes of cases* for 
which the District is chiefly noted are, (1) suits on unregistered 
written contracts including hundis and bahis: and (2) suits for 
possession of mortgaged lands, the average number of suits a year 
being about 6,000 and 575, respectively, or more than double the 
average of the Province. 

Civil Judicial work is under a District Judge who is ordinarily 
reheved of all criminal work. There are 6 Munsiffs in the District 
of whom one sits at the head-quarters of each Tabsil. The Munsiff 
of the Sadr Tahsfl exercises the ordinary powers of a 2nd Class 
Munsiff and hag also Small Cause Court powers up to Rs, 100, 
There are two more Munsiffs at Jullundur as Sadr Munsiffs. They 
have 2nd Class powers. Although each Munsiff’ has, within his 
jurisdiction, the work of the whole District, yet he generally 
confines his work to his own Tahsil according as the work is distri- 
buted. 


Besides these Munsiffs there are 4 Extra Asgistant Commis- 
sioners, one of whom exercises the powers of a Sub-Judge and the 
others those of 1st Class Munsiffs who, besides their criminal work 
do civil work as well. The number of cases for the Treasury Officer 
and the Revenue Assistant is fixed and more than that number is 
not given to them without special reasons, There are two Honorary 
Civil Judges ; one holds his sittings at Mukandpur and the other in 
Jullundur and both exercise the powers of a 2nd Class Munsiff. 


The Tahsfldérs, who are four in number, exercise the powers 
of ney Class Munsiff and a fixed number of land suits are entrusted 
to them, 


_ In the Jullundur Cantonments there is a Cantonment Magis- 
trate. He has Small Cause Court powers up to Rs. 500 and 
exercises them within Cantonment limits, 


As regards the salient points in the Customary Law of the 
District, Munshi Muhammad Ah, District Judge & Jullundur, 
writes :— 

_ ‘In the revision of Settlement which was completed in 1885, a collec- 
tive Riwdj-i-Am was prepared which is in Vernacular and is in the District 
Record-room, but it was not published, Tt relates in the form of question 
and answer to the customs of Hinda and Muhammadan Jéts and Awéns, 
Réjpiit Musalmins, and miscellaneons Hindis and Musalmins. Reference 
tO 1t 18 made on page 42 of Roe and Rattigan’s Tribal Law in the Panjab, 

“ The usaal custom of inheritance prevailing in the District seems to 
be according to the Pagwand role and not Chandaseapat te., all the sons, 
whether by one wife or different Wives, share equally, Vide Section 7 
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of Rattigan’s Digest of Customary Law and also No. 62 P. R. of 1868 
(Jullundur Bedis) and No. 524 P. R. of 1868 (Ariins of Jullundur), 

“Amongst Muhammadan Jats of Jullandur the widow of ason who 


; no 
pearlecensed hia father cannot b= permitted to succeed to his share, vide 


contra Section 9 of Rattigan’s Digest. 


“Amongst Basal Banias of Jollundar the widow is not entitled to 
succeed to her husband’s share in property jointly acquired by him 
and his brothers, cide No. 103 P. R. of 1891 and also exception No. | of 
Section 14 of Rattigan’s Digest. 


“Amongst the Hindu Manjh Rajpiits of Jullundur, the collaterals of 
the fourth degree exclude daughters, vida No. 176 P. R. of 1882 and 
also authority 1, amongst Hindis under Section 23 of Rattigan’s Digest. 


_ Amongst the Réjpat Mohammadans of Jollundar the relations of the 
fifth degree do not exclude the daughter, vide No, 331 P, R. of 1866 and 
also authority amongst Muhammadans under Section 23 of Rattigan’s 


Digest. 


“The Khoja Jats of Jullnodur have fixed the fifth degree as the limit 
of inheritance, vide No, 257 of 1874, but amongst the Jullundor Brihmans 
there is an exception by which daughters exclude their nephews, vide 
No. 38, P. R. of 1870. 

“Although the Hiwdj-1-4m which prevails amongst the agriculturist 
Sayads of Jullundur is in favour of the daughters, yet it has been held 
that the daughter who has married ina different family cannot exclude 
the brother or nephews, vide No. 86, P. R. of 1900. Amongst Muhamma- 
dans the danoghters have excluded grand-nephews, vide No, 856 of 1869 
and 430 of LA66, even the daughter's right to live in the paternal house 
for her lifetime has been recognised, while the land passed to the male 
collaterals, vide No, 29, P. R. of 1868. 


“Amongst the weavers of Jullandur the daughter has excluded 
brothers’ sons in case of ancestral house property, vide No. 69 P. R. of 


“Amongst the Sayads of Jullundur the daughters have excluded malo 
collaterals related in the fourth degree, vide No. 172 P. R. of 1889 
and also exception (2) (amongst Muhammadans) under Section 23 of 
Rattigan’s Digest. 

“By virtue of the right of representation all collateral heirs suecoeded 
together, vide No. 75 P. R, of 1873 and Section 25 of Rattigan’s Digest, 


“Amongst the Hindu Jata of Bilgah, Tahsil Phillaur, the whole-blood 
have excluded the half-blood, (vide No. 5, P. R. of 1884), but the Riwitj-i- 
Amis against this amongst Baryah Rajpdrts of Jullandur, (ride No. 110, 
P, R. of 1891) as well as amongst the Hindu Jita of Nawfdshahr, vide 
No. 68 P. BR. of 1893 under Section 26 of Rattigan’s Digest, 


“The Udasi Fakirs of Jullundur are not presumed to have abandoned 
worldly affairs nor are they excluded from their rights of inheritance, vide 
No. 29 P. R. of 1881 and also exceptions under Section 30 of Rattigan’s 
Digest. 

“A Hindu widow on account of adultery is not deprived of her rights 
to succeed to her husband’s estate, vide No. 92 P. R, of 1892, and No. 1001 
of 1885 contra to Section 31 of Rattigan’s Digest. 


“Amoagst the Mahammadan Ardins of Jullundur a sonless proprietor 


may appoiat one of his kinsmen to suceeed him as his heir (vids No. 598 
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CHAP. P. BR. of 1879), as well as Mubammadan Jiits of Nawdshahr (No. 80 PLR, 
TILB- £1878) ; Ghorewiha Réjpita of Jollundur and Muhammadan Rajpé 
Justice, of Nawashahr (authorities Nos, 71 of 1880 and 173 P, R. of 1883 quoted 

in Section 35 of Rattigan’s Digest). 


“Amongst Hindu non-agriculturists a danghter’s ora sister’s son ia 
generally recognised as a proper person to he appointed, but the opinion 
of the agriculturists is not favourable unless the nates consent to it; 
authorities contained in Section 37 of Rattigan’s Digest are No, 162 of 


Custom 
Lar, i 


1883 (Khatris of Narmahal), No. 128 of 1886) Ardins of Phillaur), and 


No. 159 of 1890 (Radhawa Jats of Jullundar), 


“Amongst the Ardins of Jullandur a sonless roprietor can makea 
gift of the whole property in favour of the daughters in preference to 
nephews (Nos, 2 of 1897 and 83 of 1900. This is alao apheld as valid by 
custom amongst the Khatris of Jaliundur, vide No, 51 P, R. of 1978. 


“The Athwal Jéts of Pharéla, Tahsfl Nawiishahr, have exceptional 


powers of alienation, wide No, 159 P. BR. of 1879, where a proprietor in’ 
possession has been preferred over a nephew and grandson. Thero is 
o. 41 P.R of 1900 of the same place, in which an 
alienation by « sonless propristor in favour of collaterals of the sixth 
degree has been upheld in the presence of collaterals of the 5th and 6th 


also another ruling, 


degree, vide exceptions in Section 590 of Rattigan’s Digest, 


“The custom of alienation amongst blacksmiths (Lohiirs) of Jamsher, 
Tahsil Jullundur, is parallel to that of the agricultural tribes (rida No 
ol P. R.of 1901). In a case betwoen Awina of the Jallundur District 
it was held that a gift of ancestral land by a sonless proprietor in favour 
of his own daughter and grandson was valid in the presence of paternal 
relations of the third degree (vide No. 14 P. R, of 1903).” 


There are (1904) four barristérs and 29 pleaders (11, 1st and 
18, 2nd grade) with 17 mukhidrs and 8 revenue agents practising 
im the District. There are also 113 petition-writers of all grades. 
Registration, A list of the registration offices in the District is given as a 
, pat gp *’ % supplement to Table 37 of Part B. There is nothing worth especial 


- x 
‘ 


District, but a somewhat kindred feature in the administration of 
- the District may be mentioned here, This is the licensing of 
deed-writers, who are supplied with Government registers in whi 


they record the deeds written by them and which are filed in the 


District office when filled up. This is a purely executive arrange- 
ment, but the registers often afford valuable evidence, especi y in 
the case of non-registered documents, 


ree 





Section 0.—Land Revenue, 
!—Village Communities and Ton ures. 
opsbaivision By far the most common system of tenure in the District is 


Pursr_9, 51, that known as the bhaidehdra. According to Mr. Purser there 
seelns 10 reason to doubt that almost al] villages were originally 
communal, and that the bhaidchaira stage has been reathed through 
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note in the operations of the Registration Department in this 
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the pattiddri. The main divisions of a village are the taraf, patti, CRAP. 
zoil, thok and dhéri. The first division is into tarafs, called in rare ES 
' cases also pdsd. These are again divided into pattis, which may be Land 
sub-divided into zails, thoks or dhéris, In the Jullundur Tahsil, the 2evea9® 
word thok seems never used, and zail is the share portioned off to a S2b-division 
lambardér. In some cases the first division is into pattis, but the “"*#** 
general rule is as above. A further division may be into shares, 
often expressed by so many ploughs (hal); and it is necessary to 
bear in mind that these conventional ploughs do not correspond 
necessarily with the working ploughs, and that, in deciding disputes, 
the first question is, what “plough” is meant. Great care was 
taken originally in giving each man his share of land, so that all 
might enjoy equal advantages of soil and situation; the whole area 
being first divided into blocks, and each sharer getting a A ado in 

ch block. This explains the scant attention paid by the people, 
when distributmg the revenue, to what seem to us important 
differences. Difficulties in extending irrigation are, however, 
apt to arise, owing to the fields of a proprietor being dispersed. 
There are shdmilat lends belonging to divisions of the estate 
and also to the whole estate. Mhese have been sometimes divided 
and sometimes left undivided; but there isa tendency to divide, 
especially when the land is culturable waste; the increased 
demand for, and the enhaneed valne of, land have made the 
co-partners anxious to reclaim the waste; and for this purpose 

tition is necessary. The communities are sometimes disposed 

to break through the old rule, that common property was to be 
held according to ancestral shares, and not according to actual 
possession, Whenever they follow the latter principle, rather than 
the former, doubtless a change has been wrought in their sentiments 
by the exact definition of rights and responsibilities, both corporate 
and individual, which has been universally effected. But rome 
partition is made solely with reference to ancestral shares. 
sometimes parties, whose possession is less than their share, obtain 
on partition not only an amount proportional to the original share, 
but also an additional amount to compensate for the deficit in 
peeeeen, and to make up the full share in both the makbiiza (lands 

Id by co-partners) and in the sidmildt (common) lands. But 
until a partition is contemplated, no question is raised regarding 
the shares in the common lands, For the rents, profits, or perqui- 
sites from the common lands, according as they happen to be 
cultivated or waste, are collected by the lambardirs and credited to 
the village expenses, but are never expended for the purpose of 
 defraying the jama, perhaps because they are never sufhiciently 
considerable. 


In many villages there are landowners who have no rights Mdlikdn 
beyond the area they actually hold. They are not entitled to shies cs 

in the village common land or common income, and have no voice 

in the yillage council, ‘These are the malikdn kabza, who are usually 
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the descendants of village servants, as carpenters and smiths, or of 
Jakirs, who originally held the land rent-free from the village, and 
by long possession have gradually acquired proprietary rights, 


The late Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Temple thus discussed 
proprietary rights under the Sikhs whose revenue system is described 
below (pages 249—254) :— | 


“Tt may be held that the cultivator must get one-half the metas to 
sustain life and carry on the cultivation, and the proprietor’s most 
be apart of the remaining half. Then, if the State takes all the remain- 
ing half, nothing is left for the proprietor. In this case, if the proprietor 
cultivates, he gets only his share as cultivator, but not his share as 
roprietor, If the cultivator and proprietor are different persons, then the 
tter gets nothing, or next to nothing, inasmuch as the cultivator must 
have one-half, and the Government takes the other half, and under these 
circumstances proprietary right must at best degenerate into a mere right 
of occupancy to which nothing of tangible value is attached. Now, if the 
matter be viewed in this light, it may be thought that the Sikhs, practi- 
cally at least, disregarded proprietary right, and that with them owner- 
ship was nothing more than an empty name and a shadow. I do not deny 
that such was indeed too often the case. Still I maintain that 
attached to maliki or }roprietorship the same ideas as we do, and 
theoretically at least recognized its existence. In most cases no party 
otherthan the cccnpants claimed any proprietary title, and no question 
was rsised. These cultivating communities indeed paid as much as the 
merest tenants-at-will, and if any portioy of the estate failed, the karddr 
acted very much as if he had been proprietor, and undertook the immediate 
management. However, as long as the community paid all their taxes, 
and kept up their estate in a high state of cultivation, he never in- 
terfered, and left them to their own internal government. Indeed, he 
would assist them in preserving their organization, adjusting their shares, 
and soon. I have known cases where questions of this kind have been 
taken up by karddrs and referred to arbitration. What the constitution 
of these communities was, we shall see presently. But in those estates 
where there was a party in the position of proprietor, he was allowed to 
accompany the tax-gatherers when they went their rounds, and after their 
demands had been satisfied, he might glean a scanty sirima ora certain 
number of sére out of the maund. Perhaps, as a special favour, the 
kardar might give him some allowance from the public hoards : or 9 
after the collections were over, he would go into the village, vaunt his 


rights to the cultivators, and prevail upon them to give him some fee or 
present in recognition thereof, 


“ But it will be marked that under the kankiit and batai system the 
Sikhs always realized their revenue from the cultivator. The proprietor, 
when there was ove, might collect something on his private account, but 
ee was not pierike pay = showy The British Government holds 
that the malguzdr, the party who payst e revenue, is i acto, roprietor or. 
The Sikhs treated one party as ‘idlecshy and sncthee nai as proeeiakge: 
So it was with small pieces of land, held by cultivators in the midst of a 
bhaiichéra estate. The cultivator made good the Government claim on 
his glebe, precisely in the same manner as the members of t ary 
upon their holdings. He made some trifling payment to his landlord, or 
if, as was often the case, the landlord happened to be the mugaddam he 
gave something in acknowledgment of mugaddami right. : 


a 
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* Enough has been said to show that a non-resident mélik was almost 
a nonentity, an absentee without influence, without responsibility, withont 
the power to interfere in the management of an estate which indeed he 
could scarcely call his own. His perquisites were certainly precarious, 
and probably very inconsiderable. In fact the cultivators could not afford 
to pay him much when they had to contribute all they could spare to the 
State. And under a system by which all rent was swallowed up in 
revenue, the proprietors held themselves aloof, and were glad to vegetate 
in an obecurity where they at least enjoyed peace and immunity. Who 
would come forward to take engagements for the revenue whereby he 
could gain no profit but might incur much loss? And the cultivator, while 
he held the position, also bore all the burdens and calamities of a malguzdr. 
He it was who withstood the incessant drain of presents, cesses, and extra 
collections, who bribed the kanyas and chaudhris and who fed the hungry 
retainers of the rapacious karddry. 

* But in estates where the Government demand was more moderste, 
the proprietors, being generally chaudhris, were able to assert their rights, 
and, moreover, the rights were worth asserting. Lf the collections were in 
kind, the Government would still realize direct from the cultivator; but 
the proprietor would take some interest in the collections, would hold 
himself responsible that nothing went wrong, would bring the waste into 
cultivation, would fill up vacancies, replace absconded cultivators, &c. 
Then perhaps a money commutation would be effected, and in such a case 
the proprietor would himself engage for the payment of the revenue. 
Still if he chose he might allow the cultivators to engage, and content 
himeelf with the receipt of his mdlikdna dues. And his title would be in 
no wise alienated or even weakened thereby, nor do I believe that in such 
a case he would have been at all held responsible for avy balance or 
default that might occur. And the sale law being unknown, there would 
be no danger of the defaulting lands becoming the property of a stranger. 
In these kind of cases, however, the proprietor was exposed to one kind of 
risk. Ifthe proprietor, having accepted one jama, was outbid by some 
one else who offered more, he would either have to take up the highest 
bid or else resign in favour of the stranger.” And then it would be very 
uncertain whether he would ever afterwards reguin his hold upon the 
estate. But such instances would be very rare, for the jamds fixed were 
too high to hold out any bait to speculators, and if the Government found 


‘any difficulty in raising the jama to the desired standard, it would at 


once revert to kankit and batdi. 


“The practice of Misr Rép Lal exactly illustrates the svstem whic 
recognized two parties in an estate, namely, the mdlguzar in possession 
and the proprietor. Some of his pattas or patents are extant, in which it 
is declared that the engagements have been taken from certain parties. 
cultivators, while an additional amount is to be levied as payable to certain 
other parties, proprietors. I have already said that the Misr was a bright 
exception, both as re s his predecessors and his successors. He fixed 
moderate jamds and abridged the malbas. However, the proprietors, 
broken by long misfortune, were often content to receive their malikina 
and forego the privilege of engaging. But sometimes this privilege would 
be contended for by the cultivators and the proprietors, The Misr perhaps 
thought that the cultivators were the fittest persons to engage, ao 
with them. Then the proprietors would appeal to Lahore, and after an 
interval a warrant would come from the Mahfréja setting forth thot 
whereas certain parties, cultivators, had been admitted to engage to the 
exclusion of certain other parties, who were proprietors, and claimed their 
right to engage thereof, the engagements concluded with the former were 
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to be cancelled, and new engagements entered into with the latter. 
Now I do not suppose that Ranjit Singh made much local inquiry in such 
cases, and his pds may not be worth much as proof that a 

rson was malik of a particular estate ; but it places beyond doubt the 
fact that he entertained definite ideas re rding proprietary right. _In 
the Sikhs’ time the Mahardéja was not troubled with appeals of this kind, 
for then the Government demand did not leave any surplos which the 
proprietor could claim, And from the tone and tenor of these and other 
public documents, it is clear that the Sikh rulers did not look upon Beir 
p as a creation of their own, but as a matter of original 
right, which was coeval with Government and society, had been recognized 
by all dynasties, and which was not liable to abolition or removal by poli- 
tical changes. Authentiested deeds of sale and other transfers were 
regarded not a8 obsolete nullities applicable to a system that passed away 
with the Government from which it spruog, but as instruments of immuta- 
ble validity. It would naturally follaw that while the Sikh Government 
reongoized the existeuce of proprietors, and their right to in pre- 
ference to otheis, it did not consider itself entitled to alienate grant 
sagehing mare than its own rights in contradistinction to proprietary 
right. 

“It remains to consider what was under the Sikhs the popular notion 
of proprietary right, and in what way they recognised it amongst them- 
selves, independent of any public sanction it might receive. The kanbatdt 
system was of course unfavourable to the development or organization of 
co-parcenaries, Little or nothing was left to their discretion in the distri- 
bation of the revenue, and thus one main purpose of Municipal govern- 
ment was done away with. But still the huge malba had to be ortioned 
out, and henee the various methods of allotment by dheris, ha &o., as 
before enumerated, were brought into play. In fine bhaidehéra estates, 
where, from the influence of ¢ audhris, or from any other cause, a moderate 
money revenue had been fixed, the regular machinery of distributing the 
fiscal burden, of dividing the common profits and stock, the community of 
interest and responsibility, the links which unite the several ther 
have been just as discernible as in the bhaidchdra estates of Hindustén.” 


The shares were ancestral. Circumstances might have ¢ 

the relative proportion of the actual shares as it had origi iy 
stood. But the ancient partnership was preserved in the remem- 
brance of the brotherhood. Its restoration was often deemed 
a matter of family concern and honour, a recurrence to it 
was deemed natural, and proper, if circumstances should permit or 
opportunity offer. The fluctuations of individual fortune might 
often reedie it convenient that some should take more and others 
less land than their original shares; but such interchanges were 
always open to re-adjustment, which was in most cases ami 
effected. Otherwise leading members of the brotherhood woul 
interfere, and if necessary, invoke the hdrddr's aid. Stress of 
season and of taxation would often drive shareholders from their 
homesteads, and the patrimony thus deserted fell into the hand of 
the nearest kin. But it was’ held merely in trust, and must be 
restored intact to the refugee whenever he might return. This rule 
was deeply rooted in their minds; Mr. Tem le says :— Even in 
these times I have pa el it transgressed, and I haye often 
been surprised at its fai observance in s}ite of strong tempta- 





> 
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tions to break it.” Amidst all the alterations of cultivation and Hye, 
dispossession, the shares in the common lands and in the common ~ 
liabilities remained unchanged. The revenue responsibility indeed Land | 
must coincide with actual ion, and this is merely a corollary 

of the kanbatdé system. But joint profit and loss was shared in Tenseious mane 
another way. The owner of one-third share might only cultivate ancestral 
one-fourth and pay revenue accordingly, but he would get one-third "=r". 

Of the common stock, and bear one-third of the village ses. 

Partition of common lands was rare, but when it was 

the above principle was followed. 


When the proprietors were not in direct possession of the Right of 
land, one partner might transfer his share to an alien. But such ennre, 
would rarely have much effect, and would often be watched. 
fraudulently made in favour of persons supposed to be capable of 
ejecting the cultivators. Strangers were jealously excluded from 
cultivating communities, and the right of pre-emption was closely 
watched. Transfers among the members of the community by gift, 
bequest, mortgage or sale were not infrequent, Estates might be 
jointly held by several castes who, while they might be apt to 
quarrel among themselves about their respective division, yet would 
not betray the general interest of the whole community. In Musalmin 
communities the formularies of the Shara were observed. In Hindu 
fraternities the forms and deeds were rude. But on no account 
was a member permitted to transfer his property to the residents of 
another village, even though he might belong to the same caste. Mr. 
Temple said :— 
“ Fathers contracted alliances for their daughters in other villages 
but the father could not reside with, or scarcely pay a visit to, his son-in- 
Jaw. But the latter might comeand live with the ormer, and become an 
son. He might succeed to the eh sy in default of male isstb, 
even in preference to blood relations, provided he took up his residence in 
the village. But unless he fulfilled this condition, he was not permitted 
to inherit. This fact shows how great an aversion they had to even a 
kinsman becoming a shareholder, unless he resided in the village, In 
other the common rules of inheritance were thoroughly under. 
stood frequently appealed to. Jealous of the les es of their 
brotherhood, the proprietors always resisted the encroachment of neiph- 
bours; and border affrays were not nncommon. But it should be noted 
that in estates held by a body of cultivators and owned by an absentes 
ietor, the former were by no means so solicitous to preserve their 
Eeceaery, and in the event of a fight, they made the proprietor come 
forward, 
“Lastly, the distinction between cultivator and roprietor 
ieolated: The right of occupancy, apart from acs preted Sircoanentry 
wn, The Government may have partially i it, but the "ator and 
people did not ; however long a patch of land may have been Occupied, the Proprietor. 
proprietor would at his pleasure resume it without ceremony, and the 
cultivator would resign it without demur. 
“Such then, briefly, were the rustic communities of this Dodb, Th 
throve under a heavy yoke, and exhibited exem lary firmness, vigour and Samming up 
industry, Individual mombers had the w of the brotherhood at.” 
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heart; they looked upon the right, handed down to them, as sacred, and 
their dealings among themselves were characterised by a very fair 
degree of generosity and justice. I have thus endeavoured to prove and 
illustrate the recognition of proprietary right by the Sikh Government 
and its preservation by the people, aleo the conditions on which it was 
held ant the degree in which it was’ respected. It has been shown 
perhaps that in this Doéb the former rule was not an unmixed evil, and 
that the position of the agriculturist was not wholly pitiable. The Sikhs 
indeed taxed oppressively and vexationsly. But their tyranny was strictly 
utilitarian. ‘They only wanted to extract much revenue. That being dona, 
they generally abstained from wanton cruelty, and were prepared not only 
to sanction subordinate rights, but also to preserve them. The vil 
communities had suffered only from poverty, and indeed they mel have 
had worse misfortunes than this. They might have been lesa heavily taxed, 
but at the same time they might have been disunited among themselves 
and lost their ancestral rights. The latter case would have been harder 
far than the former. As things stood, there had been no convulsions 
and re-actions in society, no confusion of rights and property, no breaking- 
up of families, Some races indeed had passed away or been supplanted 
by others, but the transition had been gradual, ‘The springs of society 
had been overstrained perhaps, but they only required removal of the 
pressure ; no delicate re-ndjustment was needed. When, therefore, the 
position of this agricultural community and its members came to be defined 
and recorded at the Settlement, there was not much injustice to be 
amended, nor were there many complex questions to be unravelled, No 
entanglement having occurred, there was no need of extrication.” 

The suits relative to talukddri tenures comprise the most 
important, perhaps, of all the cases decided at the Settlement of 
1852. The plaintiffs were parties who had done nothing, except 
boast of empty titles, and lament over lost rights; received 
nothing except mdlikdna dues. The defendants were parties who 
had tilled the ground, managed the estate, and paid the revenue for 
many years. ‘The relative position, under Sikh rule, of tenant com- 
munities and absentee proprietors has been described in the preceding 
pages. High-born tribes, fitted for chivalry and war, rather than 

and agriculture, had been supplanted by humbler races of 
equal spirit and far greater industry, The Rajpit and Musalmén 
of pure descent, such as Sayads and others, who in earlier times 


held the greater part of this Doib, had gradually suffered bodies of 


sturdy cultivators to become, as it were, rooted in the soil, When 
difficulties and misfortunes threatened, the cultivators would be 
forced to discharge the fiscal liabilities of the estate, and then they 
would merely have to pay some small sum to the proprietor as 
tributary recognition of manorial right, It so happened that the 
rule immediately preceding ours pressed severely on the landlords, 
who in part evaded their panto, by saddling them on the 
cultivators; consequently the landlords lost ground in the same 
proportion as the cultivators gained it. Still the old proprietors 
were looked upon as lords of the land. Then came the cession, 
The experience of the last administration had probably impressed 


_ the public mind with the idea that a changoin Government would be ~ 
followed by enhancement of taxation. Pursuing their old policy, — 
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the Rijpiit landlords held back and: allowed the Jét and Arsin 
* Itival 


ors to execute engagements for the revenue. If the new 
Government, thought they, taxes heavily, then the cultivators must 
bear the burden ; if it taxes li htly, then we can come forward and 
claim our rights at the Regal 


ular Settlement. But the Aridins and ; 


Jits, when they found the new taxation to be unprecedentedly 


moderate, refused, at the revision of settlement, to acknowledge 
any right but thetrown. The dilemma was perplexing. On the 
one hand the plaintiff could show that he had original right, from 
which he had never been entirely dispossessed, because he had 
retained a certain hold on the estate by realizing mdlikdna dues. 
On the other hand, the defendant had managed the estate and paid 
the revenue; and our institutions tend to establish that whoever 
may be mdlguzdr is, ipso facto, proprietor. If original right was on 
the one side, policy was entirely on the other side. There was much 
doubt whether the plaintiff, if declared proprietor, could either 
manage the estate or pay the revenue; whereas the defendants 
were unquestionably capable of doing both At length a middle 
course was fixed upon, whereby each party might be in the precise 
pesition occupied by him or them (virtually, though not perhaps 
avowedly or ostensibly) for many years prior to the cession. The 
cultivating community were declared proprietors, with all rights 
and privileges appertaining to proprietorship The original pro- 
prietor was entitled to receive a certain allowance yable by the 
new propristors, and was to be styled falukddy. ‘The amount of 
this talukdari allowance was fixed with reference to the past 
malikdna collections, This plan was a most felicitous device, It 
reconciled the considerations of right and policy: it adapted our 
institutions to the state of things which we found in existence; it 
satisfied the interests of both the con tending parties and of the 
State. At the Revised Settlement, in falukddri villages, the settle. 
ment was made, as before, with the sub-proprietors, and the 
superior proprietors merely get certain dues from them. These dues 
vary, being sometimes a percentage on the revenue, sometimes 
a small lump-sum; in some cases a certain share of the produce, 
and again a fixed amount of grain. The principal talukddrs, in the 
restricted sense of the word used here, are the Rajputs of Réthon, 
Talwan and Nakodar, and the Pathins of Dhogri, 


There is also a class of minor falukildyi cases, which are not 
very numerous or important. It has been found that payments 
are sometimes made to asecond party by individual proprietors. 
The origin of the tenure has not been clearly ascertained ; but it is 

nite as ancient as the proprietor’s title, and does not resemble 
the payment of a debt or any transaction of that kind. 


It is evident that the talukiddy’s tenure above described differs, 
perhaps in kind, certainly in degree, from the fulnkiliy; tenures in 
the United Provinces. Great talukddrs certainly did not exist under 
Sikh rule, but in this district at least they existed under the Mughal 
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CHAP. Empire. However, there is only one family in this District (namely, 
Im the PPathinn of Dhogri) who Seca have held the rank of « 
Land § feudal talukddrs. The talukdirs of Hinddstin are men who, 
nh wire either as servants of the native Government, or as farmers of t 16 q 
tevures, revenue, or as feudal jagirddrs, have succeeded in depreseing ti 
_village communities. Nothing of the kind occurred here, ! 
talukddrs are men who have yielded to the communities, and not 
men who have forced the communities to yield. There are in the 
whole District 41 talukddris and 16 minor ta ukddris, m all 57. « 7 


Sales of real Mr. Temple thus described the ‘customs regarding sales und 

property: mortgages which prevailed during the earlier years of our rule :— ‘ 
“The rule of pre-emption of course prevented sales being effected 

in village brotherhoods with purchasers not of the village. the ~ 
members of a community, sales were eccasional, but not frequent. In the 
neighbourhood of cities and large kashas, where many detached holdings 
might be in the possession of parties not bound together by ties of mutual 
interest, sales were not uncommon, and indeed the necessity for them was 
more likely to occur, for here the parties had to struggle alone with diffi- 


culties, being unable to obtain aid or Support from a community of 
relatives, es: 


“ Sales of real property wero common amongst higher classes. They 1 
wonld sell both to members of their own and of other castes, But then ib- 
often happened that these parties were hardly in a position to effect a 
bowi fide sale. As I have already explained, they would rarely be in 
possession of the cultivated land, and sometimes in the receipt of little 
more than a nominal income, If 80, it might be a matter of doubt whe-- 
ther the sale was made in good faith, and how far the purchaser was 
likely to have enforced his right. Itis known that these eeds, of late, 
often remained a dead letter. Tho purchasers, hopeless of obtaining 
possession, would restore them to the seller, who ponte years afterwards, 
tender them before our Courts as svidence of the position they had once | 
held. Often, too, Proprietors of this kind feeling themselves unable to 
cope with the village communit fs would sell or, otherwise, transfer to 
some creature of their own, who woald, by fraud or violence, obtain a 
footing in the village. 1 have known villages where aggressions made 
by such transferees und purchasers have been forcibly resisted. a 


Eerorterers. “geht locking up of real Property for the liquidation of debts or 

security for loans was, | believe, almost unknown: era ail a 
lenders looked to the assets of the land, and not to the land itself. This | 
has been borne in mind when Khatri bankers haye produced old deeds ~ 
of sale alleged to have been executed by large village comminities, Such 
transactions are, at the best, improbable an suspicions, Mottenhiatan fi 
common among the co-parcenaries. They were closely akin to were 
transactions, previonsly adverted to, by which the brotherhood undertook = 
the management of lands belonging to absentee co-partners, and the 
restoration of them on the proprietor’s return, They were regulated by 
simuar conditions, Their origin was in fiscal difficulties, No ific term 4 
was fixed during which the mortgage most ron on, and after which it 


might be converted into an absulute transfer, The invariable condition 


, 7 
wes, that whenever the principal and interest h iquidated es 
property might be redeemed, tT have Gasue gree hookers ue a. 
gevera'iion redeemed in the next. This rule was either expressed or 
implied in mortgages made by all classes. And the remarks just wade ), 
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regarding sales effected by the higher classes are also applicable to the TH . 
+ mortgages made by them. The alleged mortgagee, when unwilling to pol. 
resign the land, always quoted the rule of long possession. Butitwas [and — 
clear that as far as the past custom of the country might have weight,the Revenue. 
> rule ought to be broken through in these cases,” 

_ The common income of vill is made up of many items, _ Common 
of which the malba is probably the. only one found in all This ea 
is 8 cash contribution collected by the lambardér from the revenue 
payers with the first instalment ateach harvest. The total amount 

* to be Collected is distributed over the holdings in the same way as 
the revenue. In each village a maximum percentage on the Govern- 
ment demand is fixed for this charge. The administration of the 
malba varies. In some cases the lambardirs collect the maximum 
allowed, defray all expenses, and keep any balance there may be, 
or pay any excess charges themselves. In other cases, the manage- 
ment is entrusted to a shopkeeper. As a rule, the lambardirs 
furnish no account of income and expenditure to their fellow 
villagers, and are not forced to do so ; In consequence, there is occa- 
sionally much dissatisfaction, and complaints are made that the 

. lambardirs refuse to supply the wants of holy men, who have to 
z be entertained by some private individual, as otherwise they would 
curse the village. The malba is spent principally on supplying the 
Patwiri with stationery, or rather paying him what he likes to 
charge for stationery, a charge no longer legitimate, paying fines 
imposed on the whole village, defraying cost of revenue warrants 
(dastak), contributing to the funds of the Panjab University, 
subsidizing the dispensaries, supporting the Dakhni Leper Asylum, 
providing the chaukidir’s uniform and arms, giving alms to fakirs, 
and paying the costs incurred by lambardirs when attending 
Government offices. The other sources of common income are 
principally grazing and fishing dues ; the rents of common land ; 
sale-proceeds of natural productions of such land, as jdla, wood, lotus 
plants, water nuts, grass, reeds and brick-clay ; taxes on brick-kilns 
and on marriages (chhatti). These funds are administered by the 
lambardirs, often assisted by some of the other principal men of the 
vyillage ; accounts are rendered every harvest, at 6 any surplus 
__ Income is distributed among the proprietors. Itis not the custom 
” to apply any portion of it to reducing the revenue demand of the 
- The income from chhatti is commonly employed in pro- 
viding the large pans and griddles needed for the preparation of 
marriage-feasts, 


I.—Oollection of revenue wniler native rule, 


_ The indigenons system of land-revenue payment consisted in 
giving ashare of the produce to the State officials, Ty theo ers under 
cash collections were well known, but they were very little practise ipsa 
Akbar introduced a general cash settlement of the revenue, but his Purser, 7,1 
yee said to have been merely an improvement of that of Sher . 

> ah (1540-45), whose reforms are again said to haye been only 
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Jutioxour Dist. ] Jullundur - [Parr A. 
arevival of schemes of AM-nd-din (1295-1315 or 1316). Akbar’s 
revenue system was the work of Rdja Todar Mal, a Khatri of 


Lahore, who was made Vakil, or Prime Minister, in 1582, His” 


assessment superseded that of his former superior, Muzaffar Khan. 
For the effectual introduction of the system three separate objects 


had to be accomplished ; (1) by a correct measurement to ascertain 


the assessable area ; (2) to find out the produce of the land and 
the share payable to Government, and (3) to fix a money 


for such share. The unit of areawas the bigah of i 


of 
an acre. The money-unit was the ddim, of which 40 went to a ge ee > 


In the measurement land was classed as cultivated, land cl 
required fallows, land which had not been cultivated within three 
or four years, and land which had not been cultivated within five 
years." Cultivated land was divided into three classes. The Dag 
of each class was ascertained, but it does not appear how this was 
done. An average of the three was taken, and one-third of this 
was assumed as the Government share. Price-lists for nineteen 
years preceding the survey were obtained from a number of places. 
The value of the Government share at the rate of each year was 
calculated, and the average of the whole nineteen was assumed as 


€ 


the Government demand. The settlement was originally made x 


annually, but afterwards for a term of 10 years, on an average of 
the payments of the preceding ten. Land requiring Gloss eae 
only when cultivated, andthe other two classes were on 
favourable terms when first brought under assessment. A large 
number of various taxes were abolished when the Settlement was 
made, (though some, as the dahserf, or royalty of 10 sérs of grain’ 


division of the empire into provinces (Siibas), divisions (Sirkdrs 
and Mahdls (corresponding to the modern parganas), is given as i 
stood about 1590 A.D. Owing to the disturbed state of the country | 
during the second half of the last century, accompanied by the Sikh. 
feudal hase and followed, when some sort of order was restored, 
by the division of the country in talukds. the rgana system has 
become quite obsolete, and consequently help is to be got from 
the present state of things in any attempt made to show the original 
organization. It is quite impossible to fix the limits of the different 
mahdls ; their names can be only guessed at in many cases, and in 
some are quite unrecognizable. ‘Tt is likely enough that the names 
were not written very accurately at first, and in course of Gime 


"The manne LEO 
{) The names of the four classes seem to be 4“j, pirauti, cha tanjar. With the 
firat two Mr, Parser was not acquainted. Polaj gate ba the G ae . 


In the Ain-i-Akbarf, composed by Shekh Abbul Fazl, the 
) 
it 


no doubt the 


losaary of V: 
and Revenue terms, published by the Government of India in 1874. Tt is, porhers: connected 
, with the Russian polie, 9 field. Chachar is . uti shoul 
Fea modern chauchar, should 


phirdiind, to cause to turn or rotate, 
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each transcriber has added his own mistakes, for which the Persian 
character has afforded unlimited facilities. The Sirkdrs were divided 
into Dastitrs (or Districts) and there are separste Sirkdrs and 
Dastir statement in the Afn-i-Akbarf ; but unfortunately they do 
not agree even in the number of maidls, let alone in their names, 
and thus confusion becomes worse confounded. The Sirkdr of Diitba 
Bist Jalandhar is said tohave contained 70 mahdls, and seems to 
haye comprised the whole of the Jullundur and i Districts, 
of Kangra, with Suket and Mandi and other hill tracts. It be- 

! Fg to the Sitha of Lahore. The mahdls which can be 
ith certainty as belonging to the present Jullundur District and 
the Kapurthala State are the following. Their statistics are also 
given as recorded by Abbul Faz], and their position «will be seen from 
map No. 3 appended to the Settlement Report: see also Punjab 
Notes & Queries III, §§ 804 and 878 for notes by Mr. D. G. Barkley. 
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Miacolla 
= | Land Re- 
; Areas neouscol-| Tribe of zamfn- | 
£ Name of Mahal, : Forts, (Bigaks).. (Dima) lections ra. E pry 
4 | ) * | (Odie) | | 2 
Talwan me sss | sn | 204/450, 67,80,997) 8,04,850] Main .., 70 700 
g}{talinndur =, Burnt | 474,308 1,47,61,020) 7,73,167) Lodht and Lo-| | 
Z brick bint Afghine| | 
4 fort, and Raoghars 1,000 
B7|Dardak .. .. |... | 498202 97,07; 92,153] Ghorewiha 4000 
|| Kahimabéd ...| 8,750, 24,80, 13,631} Do, wn 200 
*/|/Muhammadpor .. ... 38,231, 18,02,558) 10,553) Ranghar, Main 1,000 
Maleni now Moleiin... 54,053) 18,23,559) 1,217) Do. Jat ... 3,000 
Nakodar ... 9 4.) os 78,731, 37,10,796| 9,757) Main 1,000 
SaltAnpur oo. | Burnt | 
< brick 
| fort. | 101,866, 40,20,232) 4,05,8%0) Bhatti... +6 1,000 
= } | Shekhtpdr al a 97,173, 47,22,603, 62, 0, 150; 2,000 
Kherakdhir ,..| .. 42,043] 4,580,000 
Nou Nangal bee 4508 2,07,27 
Hadfabid Sor 17,126) 5,19, 2,087 
[688,400 6,15, 80,648 31,67,47 z 840) 13,900 








At 40 ddms to the rupee, this gives a land revenne of 
Rs. 12,89,666, or about three-quarters of the present demand of the 
Jullundur District alone, or about two-thirds if present extra cesses 
are added. If the bigah is taken as five-eighths of an acre then 1-6 
bigahs are one acre, and the area of the 13 mahdls would be about 
1,020,000 acres. The area of the Jullundur District with Kapur- 
thala and ra is nearly 28,000 acres larger. But it is 
exceedingly difficult to reconstruct the mahdls. The names have 
been so disfigured in transcription that many are almost beyond 
identification. Others have become obsolete. The areas are some- 
times wrong, and it is not possible to say what areas were left 
unmeasured. It is clear the hills were not measured, and even in 
the plains large tracts must have been similarly neglected, The 
Ain-i-Akbari distinctly implies that the total areas are not given, 
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CHAP. as it speaks of the “land measured” (Zam‘in-i-paimida.) This 
“—— introduces a fresh element of doubt. Again, we do not know 
puant, where the Sutlej ran in Akbar’s time. We know from an entry. 
| under Siiba Lahore that Michhfwira and Ludhiina were on its 
gaterderet bank, and that Tihdra also would seem to be shown by the entry 
the Afi: under Sirkir Sirhind, that it had a fort on the Sutlej. But it does 
Akbari, “not necessarily follow that this fort was in immediate proximity to 
the town. If it is assumed that the river ran close to Tihara, the 
difficulty arises as to what to do with the Nakodar lowlands, at 
present about 100,000 acres in extent ; not to mention a huge piece: 
of the present Ferozepore District, which may have -been in the 
Dowib. Looking at the position of Hadfibid, Nakodar, Mahatpiir, 
Malsfin, Sulténpar aa Shekhiipur, it seems impossible that the. 
Jullundur mahdl. could have extended far to the south into the 
Nakodar or Phillaur Tahsil, and unless it did, the disposal of this 

large area is a problem difficult of solution. 


Probable The Dirdak seems the only maldl which owes its name to a 
positice at natural characteristic. There is no reason to doubt the local deri-. 
dor mahdie. vation from dhak (Butea frondosa), a tree still largely found in this. 

Purser, 2,8. tract, The country to the east of the Grand Trank Road is still 

called Dhak in the Phillaur and Nawishahr Tahsfls, and so is part’ 

at least of the Phagwira Ilika. The prefix Dér is no longer used. - 

It may, be a corruption of the word Didr or Diydr, a term used 

before Akbar’s time to denote a tract of country larger than a | 

pargana, (The Races of the North-Western Provinces of India, I, — 

202. Ed. 1869), and familiarly known as a component of the — 

name of the capital of the Turkish district of Kurdistién, Ditrbakr, © 

which indeed was formerly the name of a province ; or the word — 

Dér may be the singular of one of the words of which Diydr is the 

plural, and which means house, seat, mansion. It is not improbably 

the same word that is found in the compound deoddr, and which — 
means “ tree.” The mahdl is sometimes written dakh-ddr. The 

Dardak mahdl was about 310,000 acres inextent. ‘The comparatively 

small revenue it paid shows it must have been largely uncultivated. 

The jungle had not yet been cleared ke The present Nawishahr 

Tahsil contains 191,000 acres, to which should be added about 70,000 

acres of Phillaur,”’ making a total of 261,000 acres. The deficiency 

seems made up partly from Phagwira, which hasan area of 73,000 
. acres, of which only 11,000 are wanted for the Haditbid mahal, and 

ly from the catseeiik District, which, judging from the 
ir Settlement assessment circles, has about 72,000 acres of — 
dhak. Tf they were added the present Dhak region would be a good 
deal in excess of the Dirdak area. It will probably be safe to 
say that the Dirdak included a large part of Phagwira and of | 

Hoshitrpur (almost all in the Garhshankar Tahsfl), the whole of _ 

Nawishahr and half of Phillaur. Garhshankar, it should be noted, — 

was itself a distinct mahdl. The Talwan mahdl contained about - 


- 





(1) Tae Dardak pargina was divided into two tarofs Rikon and Phillaur, 7 aie 
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125,000 acres and occupied the portion of the Phillaur Tahafl lyin ore 
west of the Dhak. But this portion accounts for only 110,006 — 
acres, or, after deducting the lowlands, for 100,000 acres, leaving , Zant 
a deficiency of 25,000 acres made up probably from the north-east | 
corner of Nakodar and, perhaps,in part from Phagwira and the Probable 
villages of the Jullundur Tahsfl to the south of the Bein. Deduct- the Jullandae 
ing the lands below the ridge in Nakodar, the total area of the tahs{] ™ahdle, 
is about 130,000 acres ; so that, even if 20,000 acres are taken for 

the Talwan mail, there remain 110,000 for the Nakodar, Muham- 

madpur and Malsai mahdls, which is almost exactly their area, 
Muhammadpur is the present Mahatpur, and its lands lay probably 

to the west of that town along the us extending between three 
and four miles inland. Malsaf is the present Malsfin ; and its 
mahdl also probably lay along the ridge, extending from Shahkot: 
to near Lohiiin, and was four to five miles broad and seven to’ eight 
long. Nakodar occupied the north-west corner of the present tahsfl 
of the same name, Sultinpuris a large village in the south of 
Kapurthala. Its mahdl was about 100 square miles in extent, and 
was bounded on the west by the Beés and on the south perhaps by 
the Sutlej. It probably included Lohfin and a few more of the 
present Nakodar villages, and may have extended 11 miles from 
east’ to west and nine from north to south. Shekhiipur is also a 
large village, and its mui/idél was almost as large as that of Sultin- 
pur, to the north of which it lay. Shekhipur adjoins the present 
town of Kapurthala, and must have been in the extreme porth 
of the maidi. Its dimensions were much the same as those of 
Sultanpur. The Hadiibid mahdl was a very small one, about 
11,000 acres in size. It occupied the south-west of the Phagwira 
Iika, where its capital still exists under the modern Dame of 
Hariibéd. The rest of Phagwira was probably included in mahdis 
Patti and Jullundur. If the above account of the mahdls is correct, 
it would seem to follow that the Sutlej] Howed close under the ridge 
in Akbar’s time. If it did not, the difficulty about the Nakodar 
lowlands presents itself; as, though no doubt possible, it is very 
unlikely that part of some of the maldls called after towns lying 
to the south of the Sutlej extended into the Jullundur Dodb. 


The explanation of this difficulty by the supposition that some” Result of 
of the ma/dls which cannot be identified lay between the river aind above re. 
its old north bank is examined by Mr. Purser at great length. The gurds formes 
conclusion he comes to is that the position of all the mahals (except Seog of 
Sop), with sufficient accuracy to show that none of them lay in Parser, 3,10, 
the Nakodar Bet, and consequently that, when the Ain-i- Akbar 
was drawn up, almost the whole country between the high bank in 
Nakodar and the Sutlej] must haye been uncultivated. The further 
south the Sutlej is put, the greater the difficulty becomes ; for it isa 
difficulty to believe that such a large tract should be uncultryated. 

Looking merely at the Jullundur majdls, one would be inclined to 
think that the Sutlej must have run under the Nakodar high bank 
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imstead of far away to the south near Dharmkot. Till the Firoz- 

ptir mahdls are fixed there seems little prospect of the real state of 

things being ascertained, : 
About 250,000 acres in Jullundur and 185,000 in Kapurthala 


the remain unoccupied so far. The Jullundur mahdl will account for 


297,000 acres, mébid for 50,000 more, and Nau Nangal for 
29,000. The remaining 63,000 acres were occupied by parts of 
Harfdna and Akbaribéd (Bahrim was in this mahdl), probably of 
Mifmi, Kharakdhir Jaura or Zahra (the mahdl omitted in two 
copies), and Shim Chaurisi. 


Since the Afn-i-Akbari was drawn up three centuries have 
elapsed. Immense political changes have taken place, but the 
country and the people have altered comparatively little, and the 
change in them has been mostly that of natural growth and not 
due to violence. Then, as now, Jullundur was a igh) y-cultivated 
tract, famous for its wells. But cultivation has much extended. 
The great dhak jungle in the south has been mostly cleared away. 
Much of the fertile lowlands have been added to the Dodb by changes 
im the course of the Sutlej. At least one new crop, tobacco, fos 
been introduced. The Jullundur sugarcane was rated lowest in ‘the 
whole Sviba, which it, certainly would not’ be now; on the other 
hand, our cotton stood second best, being surpassed by that of 
Hazira only. The sole spring crop mentioned for Jullundur is 
wheat, which was rated, with that of two other tracts, slightly below 
the highest sum, which again belonged to Hazira. The Jats have 
been spreading at the expense of the high-caste tribes, but the locas 
tion of the latter is, in its main features, much as it was in Akbar’s 
time. The Ghorewiha R4jptits are still numerous in the north and 
east of the district. The Manj and Bhattis have waxed feeble, but 
they are still found in the same parts of Jullundur and Kapurthala 
as formerly. Afghans continue to hold their ground in what was once 
the Jullundur pargana. It is not clear what was meant by the- 
term Ranghar. It is now usually applied to Muhammadan Raj tits, 
but is not so current in this part of the country as elsewhere, Mere 
are still many such Rajpiits, in the district, who are neither Bhatti 
nor Nari, nor Ghorewiha nor Manj. The Giijars, Dogars and 
Mubammadan Jats, found inthe lowlands, have come in with the 
changes in the course of the Sutlej, and so have the bulk of the 
Ariins. But after all changes, aicagk still exists unaltered to attest: 
the substantial accuracy of the descript’ 
Abbul Faz. 


The assessment of the six mahdls which can be at once i i 
as in the Jullundur District fell at the rate of Re, 1-2-5 on re 
of cultivation. The present demand is Rs. 2.4.4, In hoth cases 
miscellaneous collection have been omitted. In Akbar’s time, in 
addition the payment of revenue, the country had to supply contin. 
gents of horse and foot. Taking this into consideration, with the 


on of the country given by 
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extension of irrigation and the rise in prices which have taken place int 
since, there can be no doubt the country is much more lightly ~“—_ 
assessed now than it was by Todar Mal. ‘Some of the cash rates os 
given in the Ain-i-Akbarf for Jullundur may be quoted, but per acre, | 
not per bigah, and neglecting small fractions: wheat paid Rs. 2-2-0, Pan: 

rai sugarcane Ks. 5, cotton Rs. 3-!0-0, mish Re. 1-4-0, and sessment. 
moth about annas 13. The returns for Jullundur are very defective. 
Tn the latter days of the Delhi empire the system of farming out 
clusters of villages was in full force, as may be seen from sanads, or 
leases, still existing; and it is probable that it has always been in 
v more or less. The farmers were called mustdjir or camindar, 
and made their own arrangements with the people directly, or sub-let 

rtions of their farm. The revenue-payers Sonkntit: largely to 

Raeherge their dues in kind. At last settlement enquiry was-made 
for details of the old imperial demand, and in more than half the 
villages of the District muazamas (sanad-i-muazama ?), or documents 
showing the demand and area, were found. 


Under Sikh rule the revenue administration was exceedingly The Sikh 

simple, The ruler took whatever he could get and whenever he = 
get it. Pid anerde eee bd first in full force. The big Purser, 7,2, 

chiefs of a Confederacy had smaller chiefs under them, and those 
again their retainers, and soon till the simple horsemen were 
reached. The great barons had large estates, the lesser smaller, 
and the horsemen their shares in a village. All squeezed the 
agriculturist to the best of their ability, and practically left him 
only a bare livelihood. The chief seized as many villages as he could 
and built himself a fort. He then deputed subordinates to collect the 
revenue in those estates which he could not look after himself. 
Revenue was paid in kind, by actual division of the crop or by 
apprai t. Cash was pad only for certain crops: cane, cotton, 
Rast ‘taceo, pepper, false-hemp, vegetables, and the spring fodder 
crops. Any measurements needed were done by pacng. Rough 
lists were drawn up of the amount due or collected from each man, 
but they seldom went beyond the person who prepared them ; and 
as to ing regular accounts of the yearly collections, no one’ eres 
seems to have thought of such a thing. The cash and produce were 
sent by his subordinates to the Chief, who spent the former and fed 
his retainers on the latter, and stored what remained over for future 
comsumption or sale when prices were favourable, Under Ranjft 
Singh exactly the same sort of thing went on. The whole 
was placed under a Governor or Nazim. Under him it was 
held by jdgirdars, often the descendants of old Chiefs on condition 
of supplying so many troopers and rendering other service, The 
jdgirdars followed in the footsteps of their predecessors, The land 
retained by Government was partly farmed out. The farmer could 
do very much what he pleased, so long as he paid the sum agreed 
on. Land not held by jagirddrs and not farmed was retin 4 
kdrdars, or agents, who were allowed a certain establishment 
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CHAP. t pay every six months. The jurisdiction of a hirddr seems to 
ane Fave fo called a Ta'aluka, and apparently it was sometimes 
gland divided into Tappas, and its limits varied constantly. The kdrdar 


evenue are and so naturally his great object was to enrich himself as far as 
em. he could within the shortest time possible. Ho accordingly cheated 
his employers and robbed the peasantry as far as he . It was 
- a regular case of batdi Iutai fatvision of the crop is robbery). The 
accounts kept appear to have been usually in a state of hopeless 
confusion, greatly facilitated by the prevailing custom of giving 
with one hand and taking back with the other. The share of the 
roduce due to Government was held to be one-half. On land held 
y persons employed in collecting the revenue, called Mukaddam in 
the village, and Chaudhyf in the Tappa or Taluka, the demand 
was generally lowered to two-fifths, or one-third, or even one-fourth. 
The Government agents, however, did not succeed really in collect. 
ing one-half the produce, and Government did not get what they 
collected. To make up the deficiency there were extra taxes, 
levied on all imaginable pretences. “There were presents to the 
King, his court, his ministers, his favorites, the provincial Governors, 
and their train of subordinates ; gifts on the occasion of marriages, 
solemnities or festivities in families of royalty or nobility, Subsist- 
ence allowance for the sowdrs and other Government menials and 
myrmidons who were constantly quartered and billeted in the 
- ™ * * None of those little perquisites, which add much to 
the comforts of rustic life, escaped the grasp of a kidrddr. Grass, 
wood, timber, fruit, garden roduce, were all seized upon.* * * The 
site of the village could not be removed, no house could be built, no 
well erected, no plot enclosed without the payment of a fee.” (Jul- 
lundur Regular Settlement Report, para. 156). Collections were 
made from the actual cultivator, Joint responsibility was not 
enforced, and could not be when each man’s own burden was the 
utmost he could bear. If any cultivator failed, the kdvdér made 
arrangements to get his land cultivated by some one else. Towards 
the end of Sikh rule, when the capacity of the several estates had 
become well known, cash assessments were not uncommon, especially 
during the Governorship of Misr Rip Lal. But there was no 
permanency in such assessments; either party might go back to 
payment in kind; and it is said this was not an uncommon practice 
with the Government officials, if the harvest promised to be above 
the average. The people got the money from bankers, to whom 
they sold their crops. 


— aye Muhkam Chand and his son Moti Ram held the Jullundur Dotb 
thesikhs, Until 1831. In that year, Moti Rim was recalled, and Shekh 
Ghulim Muhi-ud-din, a tyrannical and grasping man, appointed in 

his place, The people of the Doth complained so bitterly of his 
Fete that in the following year he was superseded by Misr 

p Lal, a man of entirely different character, He is described as 


had no certainty of permanent employment, rather the contrary ; 7 
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“an able and humane ruler, true to his word and engagement ; 
loved by the agriculturists and dreaded by evil-doers.”“ A better 
‘man could not have been chosen. He was wealthy, and for this 
reason free from one powerful inducement to oppression. Being 


connected, moreover, by marriage with a Jullundur family, he had , 


sek. 


Rerenue 
istore under 


an interest in the prosperity of the country. He was more success- the Sikhs, 


ful than his predecessors in introducing cash payments of revenue, 
for his assessments were more light got equitable. He compounded 
in One sum for the revenue and for all extra dues and cesses leviable 
by the State; and his rates were such that holders of his leases, 
seldom hesitated at a later period to produce them before the British 
Settlement Officer—a sure sign that they would not object to pay 
his assessments. Even in the famine year of 1833 there were very 
few unpaid balances. He resided constantly within his jurisdiction, 
end kept a close watch upon the conduct of his subordinates. It is 
even said that he would not accept the smallest present. “ Among 
“ the long roll of Sikh Governors, who, as a rule, considered the 
** people under them as created for their pore profit, it is refresh- 
“ing to meet with a man like Misr Rip upright and just whose 
“name is to this day remembered by the people with respect and 
“affection.” He ruled the Dotb from 1889 to 1896 Sambat. 
Probably his praises would not have been sung -o loudly if he had 
not come in between the two administrations of the Shekhs, who 
had ground down the people before him in the first, and raixed his 
demand largely in the second, besides levying extra dues as they 
saw fit. In the tract now represented by the Nawishahr Tahsil 
the usual moderation of the Misr was wanting, and his demand was 
unusually high, in many cases corresponding with that of the 


On the death of Ranjit Singh, the Misr was recalled, and 
Shekh Ghulim Muhi-ud-din, the former oppressor of the Dodb, 
restored to office. He at once raised Rip Lil's assessments 25 per 
cent, and then left Jullundur, making over the authority to his son 
Imdim-ud-din. The new rulers did not even profess to adhere to 
the enhanced assessments at first demanded. They were under little 
control, the affairs of the Punjab being now in confusion. 
no engagement except when convenient. If the season promised 
an unfavourable outturn, they would make cash settlements with 
the villagers; if it took a good turn, they would collect in kind. 
The extra dues amounted to 30 per cent, upon the original revenne 
demand, nor was any rule adhered to, except that of oppression. 
Neither father nor son was often resident in the Doab, but made 
over charge to Lieutenants. The best known of these were Sandi 
Khan in Hoshiérpur and Karim Bakhsh in Jullundur. These persons 
were found in charge at the time of annexation. The term Shekhin 

is particularly applied to several jdzims of that tribe, who jointly 


; os t, Deputy 


er J2ma represents the least that a country ought to Pays Shekh’s 
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ruled the Dob and farmed its revenue. They ruled from Sambat 
1897 to Sambat 1908, and the most notorious among patie 
the Imaém-ud-din and Karim Bakhsh just mentioned ; it cannot 
said that they bore a high character for moderation. Tf the 


jama would represent the most that it could pay. Misr com- 

Toiael in seid gos for the revenue and for all extra dues and other 

cesses leviable by the State. The Shekhs fixed a mon eran 
upon actual appraisement, and reserved to 


right of collecting additional items, a8 avarice might dictate or 
necessity demand. 


The question of proprietary right under the Sikhs has pack Ly 
discussed ahve The following paragraphs, taken from Mr. Temple's 


Settlement Report, describe the Sikh system of revenue administra- 
tion :—~ 


“The primary object in the mind of a Sikh financier was to extract 
the utmost from the land, Tudian—i iati 


shown that the occupant of the xo] 
up to the State half the gross produce witho 
the resources of cultivation. This RF 


demand. The justice or expediency of such a demand was another 
matter, It might possibly be enforced, and therefore it-was to be made ; 
to demand anything less than this was a sheer act of grace. The nermal 
method of collecting this amount was the division of the garnered n, OF 
the appraisement of the standing crop; any money revenue wh 

be fixed would be based on the half produce estimate, 

“The rigour of the rule was relaxed only in favour of parties whom 
the Government used as an agency for collection. Over each circle of 
Villages, locally denominated n fappa or taluka, was placed a chaudhri. In 
each village One or more persons, were recognized as mukaddams. ‘The 
Pames of both these officers were borrowed from the ryner traditions, 
The chaudhri was to aid in realizing the revenues of his division, the 


mukaddam of his villages. In the lands or estates held by these parties, 
the Government demand was 


generally lowered from half to two-fifths 
(pachdu) or one-third (tthdra), or even to one-fourth Various grants of 
land were also assigned under such titles as choudhardyat, the coment 
Gratuities were alxo allowed in cash or in kind onder the per 
denomination of indm, Similar favour was shown to the 
kdmtingos who held their office upon an hereditary tenure, and were the 
OMielal Aenaaicence of fiscal records ; few, if any, cases could be named in 
which the favourable preportions had been accepted on any other con- 
sideration, except xctin! service of some kind or other, Under British 
role, we have discarded the chaudhria altogether in this Distri ; 
ispensed with their Services, and discontinued their remuneration, The 
mukaddams we have retained as lambardirs and the kdntingos we have 
are! sie into our service, but their hereditary perquisites have been 
abolished, 


“ But it was one thing to demand, and another thing to collect half 
the gross assets of a harvest, ® villagers of course corrupted the 
tax-gatherers and the kanyas, or appraising officers, It may be safely 
affirmed that less than 


half was cullected from the fields or i 
much less than half found its w 


and 
ay to the hirddar’s treasury. The deficit, 


as 
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however, was made up in another way. Extra dues were levied on all oye. 
imaginable pretences, such as are known to lish history under the 
names of feudal aid, forced loans, purveyances, there were presents fang 
to the king, his court, his ministers, his favourites, the provincial governors, Revenue 
and their train of subordinates ; gifts on the occasion of marriages, 
solemnities or festivities in families of royalty or nobility; subsistence y,2¢7%™% 
allowance for the sowdrs and other Government menials and myrmidons, the Bae 
who were constantly quartered and billeted in the villages. Besides these, 
there were the necessary subscriptions for village expenditure, or the 
illegal gratuities paid to the servants of the Government, All extra 
imposts were gathered together under the dreaded name of malba, We 
hear of the malba in a village equalling the revenue; none of those little 
perquisites which add much to the comforts of rustic life escaped the 
grasp of a kirddr. Grass, wood, timber, froit, garden produce, were all 
seized upon, to say nothing of the imposts which fell upon the agriculturist 
in common with the other residents of the village. The site of the vgn oh 
could not be removed, no honse could be built, no well erected, no plot 
enclosed without the payment of a fee. It is probable, therefore, that the 
collections, regular and irregular, did in the aggregate amount to half the 

ss assets. However, it is not probable that the Sikhs ever, for any 
Enath of time, collected more than half, because then the Vitality of the 
agricultural community would have been sapped away. But had sucha 
thing been possible, the Shekhs and others woald hava done it. They did 
not usually enforce anything like mutual responsibility ; every man was 
responsible for his own holding, and nothing more. If an occupant 
absconded in debt to the kérddr, the brotherhood would not have to make 
a Pg balance, unless indeed collusion on their part was suspected. The 

ir would often make his arrangements for the occupation of vacant 

holdings if the brotherhood did not do so for him, 


“ When a jigir was granted, the proprietors continued to be designated Position of 
as such both in common parlance and in public documents. The jagirdar signees of 
was never supposed to have acquired a proprietary title. He might reside seve ase. 
elsewhore and draw his revenue from a distance, He might be a court Sikhs, 
favourite and be recalled from his feudal demesne. In this and all other 
cases of resumption, the ex-jdgirdér would retain no hold whatever on the 
estate. His successor, if there was one, would inherit nothing more than 
the feudal position. If no successor was appointed, the kdrdér would 
collect from the occupants, proprietors or cultivators, as the case might be. 
The double a begins by which the malguzdr was distinct from the proprietor, 
might often seen in miniature among the jagir estates. The jJagirdar 
would collect from the cultivators, and allow the proprietor to gather in his 
mélikand, In bhdidchdra estates he would allow tks mu to 

ew 

the 


his indms, and the co-parcen to collect their dues from the 
cultivators who might be loca in the vi “ite sr a suits 
ez jigirdar’s evidence was often known conclusivel to settle the question, 
whether certain tenants had or had not been in the habit of paying dues 
to the brotherhood. Jigirddrs, indeed, have occasionally been retained as 
roprietors after the resumption of the jdgire; but in such cases it has 
fe Geant always proved that he found the estate unoccupied, had 
founded the village, or had portioned out the lands for cultivation. After 
resumption, jagirdars have often tried to establish a proprietary title by 
proving that they had collected half the produce, paid mdlikand to no 
one, interfered in the management of the estate, planted groves, suuk 
wells, had been master in the village itself, and levied dues from even the 


non-agricultural residents,—acts which if done by rivate 
Would certainly go far to substantiate the claim veeteeied grin 
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impossible to divest the jagirddrs of their official character; they were in 
fact the trustees of the Government. And the Government used to do 
nearly all the things above enumerated, but did not consider itself as 
owner of the land nevertheless, So might the jigirddir act, and yet not 
thereby become proprietor. 


7 _*Tt may be proper in this place to note the practice of the Sikh kardar 
ernment with respect tothe waste lands, culturable and otherwise, lying within 
Fights i@ the village boundaries. They certainly considered thomselves at liberty to 

— cut as much grass and timber as they chose, and they asserted their claim 
to a share in it if cut by the proprietors, butthey never treated these lands 
as Government property in foto, Onthe contrary, when a tract of waste 
land was required for Government purposes, a formal appropriation was 
necessary. The land was marked off, and specially designated as a bir 
earkdri, Trees growing in hedgerows, or in the fields, were never cut 
down by the Government officials,” 


IT—Collection of Revenue under British Rule. 

‘The Sam: When, in 1846, the Doib came into British possession” a 
psi Gettle- Summary Settlement was made in Nawishahr, the. west of Nakodar 
Purser,7-2. and the jdgir villages of Jullundur by Mr. Vansittart, and in the 
rest of the district mostly by Mr. J. Lawrence (afterwards Lord 
Lawrence). Some of the Nakodar lowland villages were settled by 
various other officers. There is nothing to show on what principles 
the Summary Settlement was made, except as regards the Nakodar 
villages settled by Mr. Vansittart, who appears to have based his 
demand on figures supplied by the Jigirdir, Bedi Bikrama Singh. 
But, no doubt, the plan adopted was to take previous demands, 
especially Misr Rip Lal's, as a basis, and alter them when enquiry 
seemed to show they were unfair. The jdgir villages were, as a 
rule, not settled. The Summary Settlement, taken as a whole, 
worked well, and, except in Bikrama Singh’s villages, does not 
appear to haye broken down, except in odd villages, anywhere, 
demand was changed in many villages, and often more than 
once, before the Regular Settlement assessment came into force; 
' but there is nothmg to show that any general revision of the 
revenue originally fixed was made. The Summary Settlement 
demand, including nominal income of jdgtrddrs as given in the 
Regular Settlement Final Report, was Rs. 13,20,024, and was 

reduced by but little over Rs. 20,000 at the Regular Settlement. 


. 3 This was begun in 1846, and was completed in 1851. Up to 
| ess the commencement of the latter year, there was only one establish. 


; te 


ey os ment for the two districts of Jullundur and Hoshiirpur, After 


toont. that a separate Settlement Officer was appointed to each distr, 

Purser,7,4. The settlement was begun by Mr. Christian, smcl emma a preg 
up to April 1849. He effected the demarcation of boundaries, and 
completed a large portion of the field survey, and assessed % part 
of the Phillaur Tahsil paying about half a lakh of revenue. Durin 
the next year, Mr. Pearson was in charge. He completed the field 
SUIVey with few exceptions, assessed the rest of Phillaur, chiefly. on 
Mr, Christian’s data, and most of Tahsil Jullundur, made much 


a 
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progress in the investigation of revenue-free grants, and commenced 
the record of rights. In April 1850 Mr. Scott succeeded him. 

was obliged shortly to proceed to the hills on account of. ill-health 
and finally to take furlough, and so little more than a general 
advance in the miscellaneous business of the Settlement was effected. 
In January 1851 Mr. (now Sir R.) Temple was placed jn charge, 
He completed the Settlement, and furnished the Final Report, 


which is dated October 25, 1851. During the course of tha © 


Settlement, a Revenue Survey was made; many villages, now 
principally in the north-east of the Julluandur and south of the 
Rewuhahe Tahsil, were transferred from Hoshidrpur tot his district, 
and outlying British villages were exchanged for apurthala estates 
scattered about the District. 


. There are no records which enable us to ascertain the procedure 
in assessing adopted by Mr. ‘Temple’s predecessors, but it seems 
probably it was in the main the same as his, Finding that the 
number of wells was looked upon as a precise index of the capacit 
of an estate, and that the relative values of irrigated and unirrigated 


land were well known, and that the people, as a rule, distributed the 


demand by. rates on irrigated and unirrigated land, he resolved to 
adopt corresponding rates in preference to soil rates or one general 
rate. But attention was always paid to difference in soil, and, in 
some cases, soil rates were used. The village Statements (No. TT) 
were prepared. Assessment Circles were marked off, rincipally 
with reference to peculiarities of soil, Then, from ee statistics 
of each circle, the Settlement Officer formed an opinion as to what 
change, if any, was needed in it. Next, from detailed statistics and 
personal enquiry and observation, he arranged the villages in each 
circle into classes, paying attention to every circumstance which 
might affect the capacity of the estate to pay revenue. Then, from 
produce estimates, checked by statistics of previous taxation, revenue 
rates, according to the locally accepted values of rigated and 
unirigated land, were made out for villages supposed to he fairly 
assessed. ‘These revenue rates were apphed to the villages supposed 
to be over or under assessed, and adopted or modified according ag 
the result was satisfactory or not. The rates of the classes and 
circles were then compared with each other, and finally fixed after 
any alteration found necessary. 


As rent rates did not exist, the revenue rates had to be based 


if 


if fe 
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Principles og 


Revenue 


Of Fates based on 


on produce estimates and previous assessments, The amount 
ios was ascertained by personal enquiry made by the Settlement 
Oficer and his Deputy Collectors from ‘« chaudhris, zaminddrs 
kintingos and others,” whose “ misstatements would be rather on 
the side of deficiency than of excess,” while jagirdirs were « ine 
useful as witnesses on the other side.” The produce per acre of 
each erop in each class of each circle, with its market price having 
been thus ascertained, one-fourth of the value of the gross produce 
was assumed to be the share due to Government, and from it the 


Prodoce esti- 
iste, 
Purser, 7,5. 
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© rates were deduced. It was believed that the estimates 
aki were relies below than above the reality, and that they were fairly 
iand §=6 accurate. It is impossible now to share this belief, as it would ‘ 
anes appear that the area on which the produce estimates were caleulated = 
serena: was that of only one harvest, or rather of the standing crops, 
Asinecpabry instead of that of a whole year, In one tahsfl the area was about 
melee 125 per cent. less than it should have been, and to make up for the 


Extra cesses, The extra cesses amounted to Rs. 9-2-0 per cent. on the 
demand, and consisted of lambardirs’ fees, Rs. 5; patwitri’s pay, 
Rs, 3-2-0; and road fund, Re. 1. To these may be added Res, 
for malba, or miscellaneous expenses incurred on account of the 
whole village 


Finano ial The financial results of the Regular Settlement are given at 

weed ilemert, gipiter Page 22 of the Final Report ag in the 

, Bétitement, Settlement, margin. The rate of the new ie 
=Hicine S07 ane was Rs. 2-0-7 per cultivated acre, | 

Pili e000 Sosa the teed oe demand, Rs, 26,568 were 

waka See? toon (On wee Of resumed revenue-free land, 

13.9009 incor, 8 the effective reduction was really 

Total 18,20,024 12,99,719 larger than the above figures show, 

Even in the Regular Settlement some Jjdgir villages remained 





increased during the term of Settlement by lapses, &ec., to Rs, 
13,17,594, 


lege The Settlement worked well; and, if a considerable number 

tlement, of villages were found in distressed circumstances when the Revised 
Settlement began, this wag scarcely ever to be attributed to any 
fault in the Regular Settlement, 

The Revised The Revised Settlement was commenced in Jany 1880 and 

oss ST sa in November 1885, Mr. Purser was ‘in diaaee as 
Settlement Officer, for the whole time except three months, when 
Mr. Gordon Walker acted for him, 


_ Settlement The instructions given to Mr. Purser for his guidance in the 
_ asapcament were that the Government demand was not to exceed 
half the net produce of an estate, or, in other words, half the 
roduce ordinarily jreceivable} by) the landlord either in money or 
d; that special ‘attention was to he paid to produce estimates, 

a8 produce rents prevailed in}ithe} District . that all ¢ 


ig on the assessment, such as rent tes” where , 
existed, the habits and character mess Sethi: 


: c of the peo roximity of 
marta, facilities of communication, &e., wes be ae 
i and that the gross assessments for ‘each 48se3sment circle 
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having been framed on the principles thus indicated, revenue rates 
on soils were to be deduced, and to form the basis of assessment 
of particular estates, 


Mr. Purser framed half net assets estimates accordingly, which 
brought out a demand of Rs. 17,05,303 for the whole District. In 
his assessment proposals, however, Mr. Purser procoeded mainly 
on the ground that the Government demsnd onght not to trench on 
the resources necessary for the snocessful prosecution of the various 
industries of the District, among which agriculture is supreme ; 
and then, setting aside the tests usually relied on for forming a 
judgment on this point, such as rise in prices, in sale and mortgage 
values and in rents, and a comparison of the areas for assessment 
at the last and present settlements, he argued that almost the entire 
grain, vegetables and cotton produced in the District were required 
to feed and clothe its population, and that therefore there remained 
practically nothing but the sugar crop from which to pay the revenue ; 
that the existing revenne demand with cesses was already in most 
eases equal to three-fifths of the value of the sugarcane crop, and 
that there was a strong presumption therefore against the propriety 
of any increase in revenue, 


These views were not accepted by the Settlement Commissioner 
and Financial Commissioner. They pointed out that Mr. Purser’s 
line of argument involved calculations In which the factors assumed 
had to be multiplied by very large figures; that even small errors in 
any factor would be reproduced as very large and important errors 
in the result; and that such accuracy could not be ensured in the 
factors as to warrant the acceptance of such risk. Moreover, that 
Mr, Purser’s principle if carried to its legitimate conclusion, meant 
that, other things being equal, population and assessment must vary 
inversely ; and further, that not only would the village assessments 
haye to vary with the population, but the assessment of separate 
holdings would have to vary in the same way: a family with a large 
holding would have to pay at a higher rate than a similar family 
with a small one, and families with equal holdings would have to 

iy in Inverse proportion to the namber of members which they 
Ee reial to contain. 


The rates proposed by Mr. Purser were therefore considerably 
revised, and as sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner brought 
out a revenue of Rs, 15,11,810 as compared with Mr. Purser's pro- 
posed revenne of Rs. 14,14,045, 


The actual new demand amounted to Rs. 15,10,159 made up 

Re as shown in the margin. The rebate af 

Khia i | 18,78,015 Re, 24,448 was due to new wells whose 
peer noe gre etl Bates period of protection was still in force 
To demand = '15,10,159 (see page 252). The new demand is 14 
per cent. in excess of the former demand of Rs. 13,17,594 and 


Review 
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CHAP. 18 per cent, below the half assets estimate of Rs. 17,05,303, and is 
+H: ¢. the hiphext revenue paid by any district in the Punjab, though in 
respect of area Jullundur is the smallest district in province, 
except Delhi and Simla. The incidence of the present revenue 1 

taitieg "® falls at the rate of Rs. 2-2-3 per acre of cultivation as compared 
twrenun’ ~ with Rs, 2.0.2 and Re. 1-8-0 in the adjoining districts of 
| Hoshitrpur and Ludhitna, which were re-assessed at about the 

same time. The demand of the settlement of 1851 fell at Rs. 2-0-7 

per acre on the cultivation then existing, and in 1878-79 had, 

in spite of the gross increase of demand, fallen to Re. 1-15-6. 


Extra cesses, The following are the extra cesses collected :— 


Formerly. Revised Settlement, 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 


Fevenue. 








Local rate (per cent, on revenue) 8 5 4 10-18 4 

f Lambardar's ceas “ a oo O O x 0 0 
Patwari's pay 5 = #* OY @ 311 F 
School cess ” - 1 0 0 ane } 
Road cess . 100 at 5 

Total de 1, S & 19 8 6 

Assessment The present assessment of Jullundur is certainly a full one, 
Serene. bot it cannot he: - 


! as excessive, considering that since 

the settlement of 1851 cultivation had extended by 4) per cent., 
irrigation by 88 per cent., and that the prices of agricultural 
produce risen at least 25 per cent, That the Distriet is 
thriving under the present settlement is evidenced by the fact 

that, since the Revised Settlement, the revenue has been collected 

with perfect ease, acres have been newly brought under cultiva- 

tion, 6,886 new wells haye been sunk, and the selling and mort- 

gaging value of land has risen very largely. The only cause for ; 
anxiety is the rapid growth of the population, which has now = 
(1901) reached the hich figure of 842 per square mile of « 
cultivation for the whole District, and in one tahsil, Nawishahr, or 
amounts to as much as 913 per square mile of cultivation, 

This, too, in a district which is almost purely agricultural, and 
contains only one town of any size 


Dont of sat. The net cost of the settlement, amounted to Rs, 4.80. 07 
— Which was recovered in less than three years, as the iad 
bones resulting from the new assessments amounted to Rs, 
1,68,117. 7 
A Selly _ The settlement has heen sanctioned for 30 years from the | 
' Kharif of 1885 inclusive, , 


x 
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The table on the following page shows the distribution of HAP. 
the District into assessment circles, with details for each circle, UE¢ 
The following figures give for each circle the sanctioned rateson _ Land 
each class of land. A detailed account of the assessment of ™ 


each circle is given in the Settlement Report. ae eet 





Although the final demand differs but slightly from that  Actonl and 
given by the Financial Commissioner's rates, yet his permission ™* orcs 
to assess below rates in some circles has been occasionally acted Gartens and 
on. The explanation is principally that, in the measurement oye 5 30, 
papers, gardens and groves were generally not shown as cultivated, fe 
and so are not included in the areas to which the Financial 
Commissioner applied his rates; while in the assessment of the 
individual villages they have been treated as cultivated land, and 
taxed in the same way, in accordance with the views expressed 
by the Settlement Commissioner and approved by the Financial 

mmussioner, Again, in some villages, especially in the Jullun- 
dur Sirwil circle, soils were found to be much under classed ; 
and such villages have been assessed much above rates, If the 
classification had been originally correct, the Financial Com- 
missioner’s rate-demand would’ have heen higher than that 
recorded. It must ulso be remembered that, in villages’ exposed 
to river action, the final demand js based on the areas of 
1884.85, while the rates were applied to the areas of 1881.89. 
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Statement showing the distribution of the Jullundur District into 
Tahsils and Assessment Cireles, 


NAWASHAHR TAHSIL CIRCLES. 


_ ——— = 












| Rét Circle, NOpaee 
Number of villages ...  .., oa 40 
Area coltivated iss ae itp 20,570 
Irrigated aren et -+ (Twelve percent, 4862 acres irty-nine 
of cultivation. | | 
; vated! aren, 
Soil... oe aa + |Grey or black-| Low lands, Sandy and tight/Good stiff loam, 
ish loam, Blackish loam . 
West. 
East, light 
fWheatpe 4... 48 "25 
De. and gram, pe, ., | a 18 
firum, p. ¢, ‘ ‘| & a 
7 Tice, fr. ep, ten abe | 11 ian a 
S 4 Char, p, o, + ven 7 1G 
qm Math, Pp. ee a Ns ha 5 
| Maize, p. o, a ote o 10 
Sugarcane, p, ¢, ‘ ie 5 i 


Cotten, p, o, A 


Condition of people ,,. Rijpite, Guj Hindu Inte, Two-thirds Hin Soven-tentha 
and Moham-| Aréins and| do datennd a Hinda a 


miion Jatt! Sainia hold hi) few Mahtone,) Ardins, Sain 
hold 84 per] Rajputs One third Hin-l and Muahtons, 
cent, of the) mostly Mu-| du and Mu- Three-tenths, 
aren. hammadans, | hanmadnn| chiefly by Ma- 
the rest, | Rijpiite, ham 
Hajpdte and 
7 | Gujars. 
pa latson Por square mile oan o17 53 886 
Caltivated ares held by te- |One-fourth held) 47 per cent, .. Lees than one 4 
nants, by igo | third, Bu: Mu 
_ 2, Dp, Ha, as. Res, a B 
Rents per acre ri 6 F ; A oO o lo oo i i o | 
tT a 265 5 20 6 113 1 214 6 
a" =) Present  .,. 261 241 209 $81 
Final demand "| tl05 0 0] 46495 0 0] 43,473 9 O 2.62826 0 0 
ee as Ba ; . 


PHILLAUR AND NAKODAR 


TAHSIL CIRCLES. 



















PHILCAUE Tanstt. nena rtg 
SS —————S— 
Number of villages... 101 
“ Astesged 2499 
Area onltivnated a | Tousie 64,090 
Irrigated aren | 6,501 22,169 
Boil. “so | Generally good, |N-E.,firm loam 





wetting lighter [WS lighter, | 





to the w 
(Wheat, pio ce ry 22 
De, and cTha, p. oc, 18 so 
Gram, p, « #s 2-8 7 fas | 
¥ | Rios, p, o i Sais a 
= 4 (thar, p, o, ie ic 
G Math, p. o, = F fee ™ we | 
Maize, Fe, = er “16 
SUEEFOA Ng, pc wae ee & i | 
Cotton, P, e coe ng 4 5 | 
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PHILLACR AND NAKODAR TAHSIL CIRCLES—conctp, 






rr es oe 








Jats, Aréins,| and Ardins, 
anid Kambohs, 






and Dogars, | One-sighth 
Eleven per cent.| cellancona 
others, 


Population per aquare mile 168,415 total 78S. 
Coltivated area held by te- 28 per cent.) 4 
nants, 

Ks, op. Ra, a. p. 
Saar stead ‘i = 7 2.11 9 9 10 
Es je an rs 28 2 11s 7 

Pregent ean bas 2 5 11 : 2 > Oo 
aks L261 0 oO 


demand ae «| 3,54,830 0 zi 

















JULLUNDUR TAHSIL CIRCLES. 











Birwal. East Dona. West Dona, 
Nomber of villages ,.. ge Ha 73 £37 117 
Arencultivatod 000 fess “ 36420 LOG, a0 64,102 
) Mee hai) as 2,128 460 9.579 
Bail <a =~ mam = Generally good | Fair light loam Light lowm end 
sandy, 
Wheat, p, c, Bn 9 phate 52 39 
Do. nnd Fram Pp & a4 bee 6 13 
Gram, Pe ae oy om asa een oe baa. 
z Bice, Pp. ®, oon wt fon aoe era eee ana 
= 4 Char, Po. one omm fii oon ietlededl 8 es 
© | Moth, p.o. |. pee a rs ve 14 26 
Muize, P.O. cas oor rr] fin 2a lo & 
' F: in oe eee ono 6 6 Bi | 


Cotton, Bp. Sa Prot Pret om 
Condition of people ... ... | Forty-three per Thirty-sight per Half Jate, 
cent, Jats, Jata, Four per cant, 
Ariina, 


ig oereeh ee Ten per cent, 
Ariina, One-fifth Muy. 


Four per cent, hiteongad per| hammadan Réj- 
Ardina, cent, Awana, pute. Qoe-sizth 
Three por cent, | Twelvoands Khatria, 


Sainia, ‘ per cent. Raj. 
Twon re pits, ; 
dur.” Woe ho, tee 
madan Réjpita, 
ee per square mile — aie 739 459 
tivnted area held by tenanta om : 4 39 per cent, 


lee 


‘Purser, 7, Al, 


Amignments 
of revenue. 
Purver, 7, 43. 
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The actual new demand had temporarily to be reduced by 
Rs. 24,448 on account of the assessment on favourable terms of 
land irrigated from newly constructed wells. A fall en Was 
made as to which wells were entitled, under the rules, to hm the 
land attached to them assessed at dry rates, and written deeds 
(patia) guaranteeing such reduced assessments were granted to them, 
The number of such deeds were ;— | 


Res. 
In Nawashar, 472, covering 8,534 acres, and granting a reduction of 4,409 


In Phillaur, 479 aa 3,522 ,, re a 5,152 
In Nakodar 1,177 3 6,116 4 ‘ - 9,290 
In Jullondor, 782 ~- 3,628 ,, = s 6,597 

Total 2,910 ,, 16,600 ,, . be. 24,448 


The Registers of these grants haye been made over to the 
District office, . 


In Sikh times, a great part of the District was held in jagir, At 
last Settlement, the demand of lands held reyenne-free was stated 
to be Rs, 2,28,052, or nearly 18 per cent. of the total reyenne. 
Their revenue now is Rs. 97,990. After annexation these grants 
were enquired into. Some were resumed, and some continued, 
mostly for the life of the then incumbent, and subject to a 
deduction in lieu of the contingent of troops which the grantee had 
been required to supply in former days. This deduction or com- 
mutation was calculated sometimes at a certain share of the 
grant, and sometimes at so much per trooper, usually Rs, 16 per 
mensem, hesides charges for equipment. Among these jagirs 
were villages which had been sequired by the sword by various 
adventurers, about 1759 A.D. (Sambat 1816), when power 
of the Delhi empire was finally broken, ‘These were treated as the 
other grants at first, but subsequently a further investigation was 
made, and, in 1857-58, all sneh Conquest Jigirs (Jagir haser-t- 
shamsher) were continued in perpetuity to the male } irs of the 
meumbents of “the year of primary investigation,” whieh is 
ordinarily 1846 A.D, Asarole, it was directed that part of the 
Fir speet e Seans ed on the death of such incumbents, The 
concitions of the Conquest jdyir grants will be foand in Appendix 
III of Mr. Barkley’s Biveatshas hee Revenue Officers.” A special 
register of the vonanre Jagirs, corrected up to date, was prepared 
and made over in duplicate to the District office. The principal 
Jagirs now existing have been detailed in Chapter I, Section G. 

There are a large number of Village grants which 
assume various forms. Sometimes the? tale the form of an assign- 
ment of reverue-free land. Sometimes the land is leased tothe 


grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of Nebo of revenue 


only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays revenue, 


over the [produce to the grantes; while occasionally ioe 


=< 


-_ 


*" 
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consists of the rights of property in the land, which, snbject to the 
usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the like, 
vest in the ada performing certain specified. services at such time 
amd for so ong as he performs them, These gtants are most 
commonly made to village menials and watchmen On condition of, 
orm payment for services rendered, to attendants at temples, 
mosques, shrines, or village rest-honses so long as they perform the 
duties of the and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, 
teachers at religious schools, and the like. They are locally known 
by the name of sdn)ji tenures. 


The petty revenue-free grants (mud fis), which fall into four 
classes ee in perpetuity, (2) for the maintenance of institutions, 
(3) for life of grantee, (4) for term: of Settlement. All of these 
were investigated. Their number was 1,938, with an area of 6,273 
acres. In 409 cases the anthority for the grant was found 
sufficient, the area held correct, and the holders entitled to posses- 
sion. In 858 cases, almost all belonging to class 4, and having an 
area of 1,013 acres, and paying now Rs, 2,312 revenne, the grants 
were resumed. In almost all cases the holders were village menials 
or priests of sorts, who ought never to have gota grant at all 
from Government. In many cases they have done so now, on re- 
sumption, These grants are known as sonjt, and are of the samo 
nature as the down-country dofli, and should have been similarly 
treated originally. 676 cases were reported for sanction to renewal 
for life of incumbent or period of Settlement, whichever occurred 
first, on condition of good conduct, and maintenance of institutions 
where such exist, When the grant lapses, the Deputy. Commissioner 
may recommend renewal Secretary to Financial Commissioner’s 
No. 6043, dated 7th August 1882, to Settlement Commissioner), 
The question whether a grant should be resumed or continued was 
decided strictly in accordance with the Financial Commissioner's 
instructions, in paras. 6 and 7 of his Senior Seeretary’s No, 7 
dated 2nd Ji 1383, to Commissioner of Settlements and 





to Brahmans if made by Rulers; should be maintained, and all others 
resumed, or, at the most, be maintained out of charity to old men 
or women for life. Under these orders many tahias have got grants 
which, perhaps, had better have been resumed. The land js 
| y of insignificant extent, and not worth all the trouble it 
gives to the lambardiirs and patwmiri, who have to report change of 
incumbents and are liable to be fined if they neglect to do 80, and 
the District: officers who have to make enquiries and direct mutation 
ofnames. The incumbent, holding from Government, does just as 
he pleases, and pays scant attention to the villagers, whenea 
cme ls and law suits. Moreover, takias have by no means outlived 
bad tion they hadin 1853, (See Financial Commissioner's 
Olnclar A, dated 20th dure 1854, and enclosure), Besides the 


Hie 
=. 


Assignments 
of revenne, 


Petty re 
Tenue-free 


Shave 7, 44. 
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CHAP. grants still held intact, 210 cases of resumed mudfix, in which the 


TIT, ©. eirs of the mpydjiddi had been settled with on favourable terms, 
came under eaquny. These were decided in accordance with the 


Land 
Revenoe Fctrnctions la 


down in Financial Commissioner's Circulars 20 of 
Petty re- 1884 and 35 of 1885. In 126 cases, the favourable terms were 
ban ag continued, as the immediate heir of the deceased grantee was still in 
| possession ; in 84 cases he was so no longer, and the land was 
charged with full demand due on it according to the new assessment. 
Sofedporhi ‘The system of giving small eash allowances (sufedposhi indm) to 
ind ma, selected men, mostly lambardars, who are not zaildars, in that 
they may be encouraged to use their influence im furthering measures 
of public utility, and otherwise assist the District officials, has been 
introduced. The grants are usually from Rs. 26 to Rs. 40 per annum, 
and are not to exceed one-quarter per cent. of the total revenue. 

They are not hereditary. 


The following statement shows the number and annual value 
of all petty grants still existing atthe revision of Settlement. :— 























For main- re For term 
or 











In perpe- life or Total. — 
Tohail, : tenance of ; of Seattle 
taiky:. institution, lied, Qs 
No, Value. No,| Valne. No. |Value.| No, Walue. No, | Vulne. 








Wewishahr ..| 1| 80! 60] sat] y7 | sons [L $16 | 4,316 
Phillanr : a! g2¢)22) 461] a2| 512 isl) 2,614 
Nakodar +) BOS | aL 11191) al | 7a 
Jollondor 8 1,106 [101 | tae | 20] 574 | 886) 4722 

Total ... | 15 |1,521 feos |3,927 liso | 3,882 2,627 | 98 | 3,655 | 1,173) 15,612 


New Muifi Registers were prepared in duplicate and made 
over to the District office. 
Mista be re The dates on which the revenue instalments (Kists) are due 


venue instal. were fixed by letter No. 8060, dated 30th April 1850, from the 


Pureer,7,45. Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab, to the Com- 
missioner of the Division. They are—June loth and July 15th for 
the spring or rabi,and December 15th and February Ist for the 
autumn or kharif harvest. The Sirwil villages are permitted to * 
pay their pring revenue before these dates, if they like todo — 
so. The first autumn instalment formerly fell due on December 
ist, and has been changed, as this date seemed too early com- 
sidering the great importance of the sugarcane crop, winch does 
not begm to be crushed till late in November. ‘The two instal- 
ments of each harvest are in every case paid im equal shares. 
813 villages (236 in Nawdshahr, 187 in Phillaur, 207 m Nakodar 
and 183 in Jullindur), pay 6 annas in the rupee in the spring, 2m 
the remaining 10 annas in the autumn; 499 vill (59 im 
Nawashahr, 5] in Phillaur, 155 in Nakodar and 234 in Jullundar), 
pay equal shares at each harvest ; 10 villages in the Eastern Dov’ Y 
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of Jullundur pay 4 annas in spring and 12 2nnas in autumn; one 
village in Nitotne pays ? in spring end © in autumn; while one 
village in Phillaur pvys jin the former and 4 in the latter harvest. 


When the assessments of the villages had heen announced? 
thenext step was to distribute the demand of each estate over 
the holdings to which the revenne applied. The method to be 
adopted was left #s much as possible to the people. A file was 
prepited showing the old system, and then applications were taken 
from the zamindirs, statme what they wished done in future. 
Though the number of disputes was large absolutely, it was small 
compared with what it might have been, and the general honesty 
and good sense of the people ia their dealings one with another were 
very clearly shown. When the method on which the distribution 
was to be made had been decided, the demand was apportioned 


to the holdings according to it, and then the Deputy Superintendent 


announced in the village to each vevenne-payer the amount for 


“which he would be responsible in future. This led to another crop 
‘of disputes, for till each man knows what he has to pay himself, 
‘he can seldom calculate the effect of the system adopted, Finally, 


When the porchas were distributed, each man had in them a 
Statement put into his hands. showing for what amount of revenue 
and ceases he was responsible, so that, as furas possible, the people 
were kept folly informed of what was being done. 

Tn villages in which shares sre not xcted on, the demand was 
usually distritmted by one average rate on cultivation, or by two 
tates, one for irrigated and the other for wninigated land. “Other 
plans were followed less. The main systems of the past and present 
Settlement are as follows :— 


Forme: ly. Now, 
Shares followed es .. 149 villages, 80 villages 
One average rate on cultivation 674 ve Bees as 
Two rates, one for wet, the other 
for dry Jond au ... 438 3 60s =; 
Other systema (including samin- 
dart estutes) SF a 4 204 * 


_ The rates most commonly adopted, where there were only two, 


one for wet and the other for diy land, are these :— 


Nowr- Phil- Nako- Jntlhun- 


thelr, lanr. dor, dwr, olal, 

Zaharesonwet,] ond:y luni ... 33 58 155 12 299 
3 cs 2 ch 36 a4 a! 13 182 
5 is 4 a 10 2 13 ral 105 
11 “A ar ss 4 25 29 
9 Bs ty am I Tr It 17 


In only 18 villages, mostly in Jullundnr, are rates necording to 
natural soils used fer the distribution of theievenne. Ita ALA 


then that the simplicity of the distribation of last Settlement hys not 


been maintained now, ‘Then more than holf the villages adopted 


Distrib a 
tion of the 
Poreitis orer 
holdings, 
Procedure, 
Purses, 7, 48, 


Syatema of 
distribution, 
Purser, 7, 48, 


The sepord 


of righte, 


_ 


te 


ae 
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AE an all-round rate; at present little -more than one-quarter of the 

—— Villages doso. It seems strange at first sight that so many should 

¢, Still adhere to this system. But the explanation is that, im many 

oo eases the shareholders have nearly prop rionately equal amounts of 

| wetanddry land, and in others small inequalities are neglected to 

avoid disputes. a 

we Parser, 4, The Revised Settlement was made under Act XXXII of 1871. 

The Record of Rights consists of the following papers :— 


1. The Boundary Map and Record... Shara aur Mist 


> Hadhaat, 
= 2. The Field Map... si «» Shajra kishtwar, 
aie %. The Field Recistcr e -. Khasra kishtied, 
4. ‘The Kecord of Rights and Liabilities Khewat Khatanit. 
5. The Statement of Revenne-free rd Lakhirdy. 
Lands, 
6. The Pedigres-table : .« Shajra Inadb 
¢ ‘The Stutemuit of Wells ... . Neksha Habit Chathat. 
8. The Tender to engage for the Darklardat Madlgusdri, 
Revenue, 
9% The Administration Paper Any Wayth-ul-are, 
10, The Final Proceeding |. .. Wihikdr akhir, 









‘ireghaeaaa Besides the Record of Rights of each village, other records 
)Pareer, 5, 6. Were prepared, which may be briefly noticed. The Village Note- 

books, or Lal Kitdt, showing the dati on which each estate was 
assessed were drawn up in English and vernacular, and ufter 
being bound up, with the Revenue Survey maps placed in the 
English volumes, were made over to the Deputy | HUMssioner. 
A second vernacular copy, omitting certain portions, was made 
for the ‘Tahsfl offices. 


Record of A statement of Riverain Customs was prepared, which 1s 

Eee OOF fo thor noticed below. The Kiwdj-i-Am, or Record of Cus- 

| Record of tomary Law, was drawn up for the following tribes :—Hindu 

and Muhammadan Jets, Hindu and Muhammnadan eS ee 

Pare, 68 Awins, Dovars, Giijars, Maktons, Miscellaneous Hindu and. 
Miscellaneous Muhammadan tribes. 


 Mensure- The Boundary and Field Maps were prepared on the old system 
ini, as, Of triangulation. “The seale adopted was 40 karome to the inch, or 
about 271 inches to the mile. In a» fow villages, where the fields 

ire very small, the mops were drawn on double this seale, ™ 
stood the test of comparison with the Revenue Survey aie (mac 
in 1846-47) well, there being in 17 cases only a grenter dt : 
than +} per cent, between the two surveys, after allowing for 
clear errors and alterations of boundaries, 

Formerly the deep stream wus the boundary between, J 
and Ludhiint and F 


Coxepore, and the riverain Jaw under this ru 
8 fully discussed in Purser’s 


Rirerain 






n during the winter of 1908-04, 


Settlement Report. A fixed boundary 
along the Sutlej was laid (low 25 





= 
: 


a 
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Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


There is no distillery in the district. The distillery at \ikodar 
was closed on 15th, April 1886, that at Nawishahr on Ist, April 
1890, and that at Jullundur on Ist, April 1000. Spirtt is now 
obtained from Amritsar, Sujinpur, and the Rosa Distillery at Shah- 


ae: Mlicit distillation is extremely prevalent owing to the Pe 


ye quantities in which sugarcane is grown and is very hard to 
tect : nt seizures are nevertheless made. A list of liquor 
shops is given in Table 41 of Part B. 


The cultivation of the poppy is permitted, and during the five 
years ending 1902-05 an average of 267 acres were under cultivation 
with an average outturn of 2,160 maunds of poppy-leads, No 
opium is made in the district, the poppy being grown for the sake of 

he heads only. Opium is imported from Malwa, Kulu, and the 
Simla Hill States. 


Hemp (hang) grows wild in the Adampar and Bhogpar Thanas 
of Jullundor Tabsil,. and is either exported unmannfactured or 
consumed in the district, Charas is imported from Hoshiirpur, 


Opium and drug licenses are not sold together, but hemp and 
charas licenses are generally uuctioned together. Shops for sale of 
op are located at Jullundur Ca nlonment, Jullandur City, 
Karhirpur, Behram, Aliwalpur, Janda Singha, Toh Lam/ra, Memko, 
Kilra, Jamsher, Uchha, Dhogri, Lahliin, Laroya and Adampur in 
Tahsil Jullundur; Nawdshahr; Banga, Muhandpur, Aur, Pharili, 
Rahon Jédlu Ghunachour, Ghomman, Bhagaurin, Sarluil Qigiin, 
Misapur and Mahlgebla in Tahsil Nawishabr ; Phillawr, Nir Mahal 


‘Kot Badal Khin, Ghurki, Mado, Lasirva, Pasha, Bilya, Bundéla, 
emp: Bard Pind, Moron, Masiiman, Sirhih, Birk, Gordaya, 
Rurka . 


alén, Apré, Dusdnj, Jandiila and Talean in Tohsil Phillaur ; 


and Nakodar, Mehtpur, Kang Sibhii, Solial Jiigir, Bajilia Khurd, 


Kang Kalin, Kadnpur, Danewil Malsidn, Lohidn, Shahkot Shankar 
Jegi and Baloki in Tahsil Nakodar. Drag shops are located at the 
| s italicised m the above list, and shops for the vend of charag 
alone at Jandu Singha, Memko and Adampur m Tahsil Jullundur, 
and Aur, Pharali and Mahlgehla in Tahsil Nawishahr, and Rurks 
Kalin and Birk in Tubsil Phillaur. Shops forthe sale of hemp drugs 
only are located at Lilién, Partippur, Kang Sibhu, Bajdha Khburd, 
Kang Kalin Diiulwil and Baloke. 


Thero are no features of special interest in the income-tux 


administration of the district, More than half the assessees jpn oe 


1902-03, paying between a quarter and a third of the total realize. 
tions, were assessed on incomes under Rs, 1,000, 


~— * 


Ineome-iax, 
Tables 43, 
Part B, 
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Section E.—Local and Municipal. 

The District Board consists of 30 members, of whom ® sit 
ec-officio, namely, the Deputy Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, Exeeu- 
tive Engineer, Revenue Assistant, District Inspector ¢f Schools, 
ani the Tahsildirs. (Punjab Government Notification No. 131 of 
28th May 1902). Local Boards haye been abolished. 

Besides Jullundur there are nine municipahties in the district, 
all of which belong to the 2nd class, They are, in order of popmla- 
tion: Jullundur, Kartirymr, Nakodar, Niérmalhal, Réihbon, Phillaur, 
Nawéshahr, Banga and Aliwalpur. The last two have committees 
consisting of 4 elected and 2 nominated members, and in the pest 
the proportion is 6: 5. There are no notified areas in the district. 
An account of each municipality will be found under the town 
concerned in Chapter IV. 


Section F.—Public Works. 

Jullundur District belongs to the Amritsar Division of the 
Public Works Department (Roads and Buildings). An Assistant 
Engineer is stationed at Jullundur. ‘The Provincial Public Works 
Department is in charge of the Grand Trunk Road and the road 
to Hoshitrpur. The other roads of the district are maintained by 
the District Board, which is responsible for the upkeep of a greater 
length of met«lled roads than any other District Board in the 
Province. The various court buildings at headquarters and Talsils 
are kepf in repair by the Munici pal Committees, which receive 
grants from Government for the purpose. There are no Irrigation 
Works, but there is one large bond in the Jullunder Tahsil known as 
the Dolike Sundarpur /and, which extends from Jafal to Haripur, 
a length of about 7 miles. The baja Varies iti height from 5 to 8 
feet, and in breadth from 10 to 20 feet at the top and 4) to 45 
feet at the bottom. It keeps the water from the Hoshiirpir hills 
from flooding the lowlying lands bebind it, and divert the How 
into the Kila Bein. 7 








Section G.—Army. 

Cantonments were established at Jullandur aud Nakodar when 
the Dob was assumed after the first Sikh war. That at Nakodar 
was soon abolished. Jullundur is now a station under the command 
of a Colonel on the staff, The garrison during the cold season of 
the year, from October to March, consists of one Battery (Field) of 
Artillery, one British Regiment of Infantry, one Native Reoime 
of Cavalry and one Native Regiment of Infantry, but on the 
approach of the hot weather the garrison is greatly reduced in 
strength by the despatch of men to the various hill sanataria, The 
cantonments and military posts of the district belong to the Lahore 
Division of the Northern Sieanand and the troops are under the 
command of the General Officer Commanding at Lahore, Amritsar 


> 


a 


i 
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The Sikh sections of the Jullundur Mountain Battery (formerly 
No. 6 Bombay Mountain Battery) were raised in this district at the 
‘ime when the Battery was constituted. Most ofthe old Panjab 
and Bengal Cayalyy Regiments and the Bombay Lancers recruit 
from this district and also the following corps :— 
| Hazira, Quetta, Jullundur and Marree Mountain Batteries, 15h 
Ludhiane Sikhs, Vth, 2st, 92nd, 2th, 27¢ h, 28th, 29th, 30th, 3tst Punjabis, 
2nd Sikh Pioneers, 33rd Punjabis. 
S4th Sikh Pioneers, Joth, 30th ond 45th Sikhs, 466) Punjabis, 47th 


* Corps of Guides, 51st Sikiis, 55th Coke's Hitles, o7th Wilde's ttifles, and 


58th Vanyhan’s Rifles, Punjab Prontier Force. 


12th and 48th Pioneers, 

O7th, 69th, 74th and 76th Punjabis. 

72nd, 79th, 90th and 92nd Panjabi. 

107th and 128th Piouecrs 

124th and 126th Baluchistan Infautry, 

The Bhopél Battalion. 

BR. H. A., R. F. A., ocd Heavy Batieries A.C, and Units. 
Numerous Mole Casdres. 

The Army Bearer ('orps, 

Ceylon Mauritius Buir Kh, A, 


Two companies of Ghorewiha Musalmdn Réjprits are about to 


_ be raised for one of the new Madras Regiments. 


The tribes chiefly recruited are—Sikh and Hindy dats, Kambohs 
‘Ablowalias, Mahtons (Rajpit), Sainis, Labiinas, Tarkhin Ramdasias. 
-Mazbis and Jhiwars. There ure no prejudices against recruiting, 
‘The recruiting of Hindu Jats or Monas for Colonial Corps: (Ceylon 
Mauritius) is unpopular with the Jat Sikhs, who argue that as the 
‘Hindu and Sikh Jats are closely inter-related all recruiting amongst 
Jats should be as Sikhs only and that there js nothing to prevent the 
‘Mona from becoming a Sikh. (See the Khilsa Akbar for August 
1902). “Undoubtedly the recruiting of Iindu Jats affects and ries 
certam extent prevents the spread of Sikhiam. The Hong Kong 
and Eastern Sikh Police owing to the good pay offered have the 
piek of the Sikh recruiting market, and the recruit nowadays 

nows his value, andif a “six footer,” will select what service lie 
shall belong to. 


——————_ 


. Section H.—Police and Jails. 
A list of thinas is given in Table 47, Nawishahr js ono of 


5 ce few tahsil head quarters in the Province which js jos alo 
head quarters of a thina, There are no thiénas situated in tora 


than one tahsil. « There are Town Police at each of the nine muni- 


as rds equipment, clothing, pay, &e., but are paid for by the 
Municipalities. Road-posts are located at Ricpae- asap = ae 
Bakra on the Tinda and Jullundur road, an outposts at Gobawar 


Folias, 
Tables 47, 
48 ef Pari B, 


cipal towns, who are under the control of the District Superintendent - 


vue 





Education. 


Jails. 
Table 49. 


Literacy. 
Table 50, 


High and 
Middle Schoo! 
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(Phillaur) and Lohian (Shghkot), There is a cattle-pound at each 
thina, and also at Nawishahr, and at Bir Stra in the same 
tahsfl, The Sinsis and Hirnis are criminal tribes proclaimed under 
the Act. ‘They give little trouble and are not addicted to systematic 
crime. 


The fort at Phillaur was made over in 1890 as the Police 
Training School and Bureau of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, under the charge of a Senior Officer of the Punjab Police. 


The District Jail at headquarters is of the 3rd class and con- 


tains accommodation for 318 prisoners. The various lock-ups are 


enumerated in Table 49. 


———_— 


Section I.—Education. 


Taking the census figures for 1901, it appears that, 
speaking, rather more than one male in 15 and one female in 3 
are literate. Jains and Native Christians show by far the highest 
proportion of literates; then come in order Sikhs, Hindds and 
Muhammadans. Urdu is the chief script of the Hindtis and Muham- 
madans, Gurmukhi of the Sikhs. Lande is largely used by all 
Hindi traders to write up their accounts in, and Hindi is read 
by a few Hindtis. While the number of literate males per 1,000 
has increased from 50 in 1881 to 60 in 1901, that among females 
has increased from 1°2 in the former year to 3:1 in the latter; a 
greater comparative increase, but still showing a very a 
state of female education, which indeed is little encouraged by the 
people except under the auspices of their religious teachers. Li : 
in English among males has increased from 3-6 per mille in 1891 to 
7‘lin 1901, It is notable that, while in general li males show 
the same proportion of literates in the ages 15 to 20 and 20 and over 
(92 per mille in each case), in English literacy the proportion males 
literate between the ages of 15 and 20 is double that of those 20 
and more years of age (18 and 9 respectively), showing that a large 
increase in the knowledge of English may be expected, 


All Government Schools in the district are maintained either 
from Local or Municipal Fonds, with the exception of the . 
Normal and Model Schools, en ee 

"The following are the High and Middle Se : Pare 
which conform to the Education Code :— pSenoole tO a 
High Schools, 
Jullundur City -» Municipal Board Auglo- Vernacular, 


” ” ..» Mission School, Aided, 
” Cantonment... Victer School Anglo-Vernacular, 


» City bas lo-Sanskrit ”y ” ” 
» ” bie Dene : Unaided Lc 
Jullundur ~ Sanétan Dharm, ” ” ” 


” ” n 


F 


fing 


x 
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Middle Schools, 

Rahon iw + Munterpal Board Anglo-Vernac ular, 
Phillaur aba , th a8 ae aF 

, Nakodar es * i a a] a 
Kartirpur ... ie A 5 < 5 
Aldwapur ... ~~ * Z Vernacular, 
Nirmahal nae T) ” 7] 
Banga bes ‘as 1) M ) 
Nawishahr ... ee rr Ty ee 
Adampur .. .. District Board re 
Shihket . oe oes i) fe a] 


Phirila —... re " r 
A Vernacular High School was established at Jullundnr on 


4. B. High 


® 


Ist July 1880, an Anglo-Vernacular Ad age was added in aia Jul 


1883, and the Aided Anglo-Vernacular School, Jullundur, amalga- 
mated to it at the same time. The school now prepares boys for 
the Middle School and Entrance Examinations of the Punjab 
University and claims the reputation of beg one of the best and 
most flourishing High Schools of the Province. The school is under 
the Municipal Committee of Jullundur, and the staff consists of 4 
European Headmaster assisted by 6 Anglo-Vernacular and 9 Ver- 
macular teachers. The Headmaster conducts the school under the 
immediate orders of Municipal Committee. The building is a 
hired one, situated in the Binsanwila Bazar near the tomb of mim 
Nasir-ud-din, but is not at all suited for school purposes. The 
erection of a public building has been under consideration for the 
last 18 gore, the estimated cost being Rs. 30,000: it is now pro- 
posed that the Civil Hospital building be made over for school 
purposes. Separate buildings xre rented for Hindi and Muham- 
madan boarders, about 60 i number, who are under the super- 
yision of two Superintendents selected from among the masters, 
The want ofa proper gymnasium and play ground is much felt, 
Provincial funds contribute Rs. 4,250 year to the expenditure of 
the school, the rest of whichis met from fees (about Rs. 4,600) and 
Municipal funds (Hs. |,200). | 


The Mission School belonging to the Ludbiina Mission was 
founded in 1857+by the Rey. Golak Nith as an Anglo-Vernaculay 
High School, and throve so well that the Government Schoo] 


‘already in existence had to be closed for want of scholars, and 
when Zilla schcols were established in the Province, the Zilla School 
‘for Jullundur District was located at Rahon. The school is largely 
attended by Hindi and Mubammadan students from the lustis and 
‘the city and also by the Native Christians of the Mission. There 
areat present 512 scholars on the rolls, of whom 5 are Christians, 


190 Muboammadans, 96 Hinds end 2! Sikhs. The chief officials 
are Mr. Newton, Supermtendent, and Mr. Brown, Headmaster, 
assisted by 11 Anglo-Vernacular snd 13 Vernacular teachers Boys 
are taught up to the Punjab end Celeutta Universities’ Standard, 


‘A boarding-house, with accommodation for abont 50 boys, is 


Mission 
School, 
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“y' attached to the school and is well attended by boys of all religions, 
unt The results of University and Departmental Examinations 
Education” are generally satisfactory and a high standard of discipline and 
Mission morality iskept op. There are two branches of the school, one in 
Banoo. the city and the other at Basti Ghuain, and there are also Branch 
Schools for girls which teach up to the Upper Primary Standard 
and also impart practical lessons in needlework, &c. ‘The annual 
expenditure is about Rs, 9,582, of which Rs. 3,192 is contributed 
from Provincial funds, Rs. 240 from Municipal fonds, Rs, 4,098 

from fees, and Rs, 2,051 from Mission endowments, 


Eiiotor The Victor School was started In 1889 by the residents of 
Sehioal, cautonments in the place of an Aided Mission School closed in 
the same year, in order to commemorate the visit to India of His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor, Tt was placed on the grant. 
in-aid system in. 1890 and was raised to the Hieh Standard in 1900, 
A convenient bungalow is hired for the school, but no ling- 
house is maintained for want of a sufficient number of out-station 
= students, There are about 3800 scholars on the rolls and 16 
teachers, Of the total yearly expenditure of about Rs. 5,960, Rs, 817 
is met from Provincial funds, Rs. 2,450 from fees, and Rs, 693 from 
subseriptions. Lala Nariin Dis, B.A, LL.B., Pleader, is its chief 
supporter, and by his exertions a girls’ school was also established in 
cantonments in 1899, 
Buta andl Both branches of the Arya Samsi o ened Unaided High Se 
i et ens in. 1896, that of the Mabkemaan Fallin Sumaj being Oe ae 
: Dobe Sebool, while that of the Anglo-Vedic party was called the 
Anglo-Sanskrit School. The schools were amalgamated into one 
im 1897, but were again split up into two in 1898. The low rate 
of fees charged, and the indiscriminate promotion of boys to higher 
classes, have been the chief canses of the prosperity of these schools, 
in spite of the Board and the Aided Schools existing in the town, 
but they have now agreed to observe the Departmental rules strictly. 
though the lower rates of fees (half those charged in the Govern: 
ment schools) are still kept on ont of necessity. ee school sre pro. 
gressing very well and have good boarding-hontes attach ts 
them. The expenditure of both schools, a litle less than Rg 3,000 
per annum im each case, is defrayed from fees and private 
contribntions in the ratio of about 2: 1. Buildings fox hothi 
schools ‘re at present hired, but the AngloSanskrit School i 
considering the question of erecting a Imilding of its own, for 
Which purpose Pandit Lakhpat Rai, Pleader of Hissir, has o 
a donation of Rs. 10,000, An interesting featnre of the Anglo. 


z 


Sanskrit High School is that a young graduate, a resident of this 


c 


district, has recently undertaken to serve as Headmaster of the 





‘pincer for the rest of Lig life gratis snd another und 
is already serving as second master wit); the undertaki sh 
no pay for one year. mnerenhing: (0) aie 


a 


Zs 
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_. ‘The Samitan Dharm Sabha raised its Middle School to the High Sear. 
Standard in 1598. It was reduced to a Middle School im 1900 for “—L 
want of funds, but again raised to the High Standard in 1903. Education. 


The Anglo-Vernacular Middle School at Rahon, formerly Dhaene tebe 
called the District School, was founded in 1850, and is situated "igh School 
on the site of an old ruined fort. The building is 4 pukka one, réhonsehool 
containing six rooms surrounded by verandahs. About 450 Hinds ne 
boarders are accommodated in the small houses built round the 
compound of the school, and a house for about twenty Muham- 
madan boarders is rented in the town. The staff consists of 4 
Headmaster, 4 Anglo-Vernucular and 6 Vernacular teachers, and 
the scholars on the rolls number about 300. The Branch Schools 
were closed in 1891 and 1894. The total expenditure of about 
Rs. 4,500 per annum is met from a Provincial contribution of 
Rs, 1,910, « District Found contribution of Rs. 90, and fee 
collections of about Ks. 2,500, Municipal funds making oceasional 
contributions. ‘The results achieved in the Middle School Exami- 
nation have been ulways most satisfactory. 


The Phillaur and Nakodar Middle Schools were founded ag _Phillaurand 
Vernacular Schools in about 1870, and the study of English was S@*°¢** 
introduced in 1893 and 1896, respectively. The expenditure of a 
little less than Rs, 3,000 per annum is covered chiefly from tuition 
fees amounting to about Ks. 2,500 per annum, the District Board 
contributing Rs. 237 and Rs, 296, respectively. The contributions 
of the Municipal Committees do not amount to more than Rs. 100 
or so during the year, ‘The staff in each of the schools consists of 
4 Anglo-Vernacular and 7 Vernacular teachers, and the number of 
boys is about 250. The buildings are inadequate. Nakodar School 
has a Sanskrit teacher getting Rs. 10 per mensem from the Charity 
Fund of Lila Chubar Mal, banker of the station. Accommodation 
for out-station students im the Nakodar School Bosarding-house 
is very inadequate, but the bungalows hired for boarders of Phillaur 
School serve the house fairly well. 


The Kartirpur School is the poorest of the kindin this district Kartérpur 
with an expenditure of about Rs. 1,800 per annum, paid from Pro. 5¢49°!. 
yvincial Revenues (Rs. 90), District Board grant (Hs. 200), tuition 
fees (Rs. 1,000) and Mumecipal funds (about Rs. 500). The building 
cousists of 4 rooms surrounded by verandahs and a few outhouses 
and is situated on the Grand Trunk Road. There is no boarding-house 
attached toit. The staff consists of 3 Englsh,4Vernaculay and 1 
Mahajani teacher who teaches the native system of accounts toa few 
classes. 


There were in 1903 four Unaided Anglo-Vernacular Middle tunidea a. 


Schools, the Sandtan Dharm Sabha School at Jullundur City, ¥. Schools 
Naunikal Anglo-Sanskrit School at Kartirpur, the Punjabi Anglo. 


Sanskrit School at Banga, and an Anglo-Vernacular Schoo] at 
Aur in the Nawéshahr Tahsil, The Sanstan Dharm School has 
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Girt Tecently been raised to the High Standard and all the others, which 

_. — were in 4 precarious condition, have been closed. | 

a senienant Ont of the seven Board Vernacular Middle Schools, those at 

Middits Adampur, Shahkot and Pharila are under the District Board, and » 

Schools. those at Aliwalpur, Nurmahal, Banga and Nawashahr under the 
Municipal Committees of those places, All of them, along with their 
boarding-houses,-are located in publie buildings which are rather 
cramped. The boys, after undergoing the complete course of eight 
years, appear in the Vernacular Middle School Examination of the 
Punjab University, and, on being successful, turn out llage 
school teachers and revenue patwiris, if unable to prosecute their 
studies further, 

Their annual expenditure is about Rs. 7,400 (Rs. 3,700 from 

District Funds, Rs. 900 from Municipal Funds and Rs. 2,800 from 
tuition fees). The Nawishahr School has a Sanskrit teacher as well. 


Kcrmel and The Jullundur Normal School was opened on 1st December 
ModelSchools 1886, in order to train village school teachers for Vernacular schools 
and assistant vernacular teachers for Middle Schools in the J ullundur, 
Hoshiirpur, Kangra, Gurdispur and Ludhiina Districts. Sixty-nine 7 
stipends, of the value of Rs. 7 per mensem each, are allowed for ten 
months during the year to candidates selected from these districts by 
the Deputy Commissioners and the Inspector of Schools.' The whole 
school is under the immediate control of the Inspector of Schools, 
Jullundur Circle, whose office is also in the same building. The 
Headmaster, assisted by 2 Anglo-Vernacular, 2 V and 
a Drawing master, imparts instruction in School Mana nt and — 
Practice of Teaching, besides other subjects of a genera nature, up 
to the standard of the Middle School Examination. The Modal 
School, which is the only Government Anglo-Vernacular Primary 
school in the district, is attached to the Normal School: the ring 
teachers of the Normal School have to teach the Primary Classes of 
this school in Vernacular subjects by turns under the supervision | 
and guidance of the head and second masters of the Model Sehool, 
while an Anglo-Vernacular teacher teaches English to two higher 
classes. Special attention is paid to the natural development ) 
senses and mental and moral faculties of the boys by Kindergarten: 
and Object Lessons. The building, situated between the Empress 
Gardens and the Munsif's Court, consists of two large halls connected” 
by arches and six small rooms surrounded by verandahs, and ig one 
of the finest public buildings of the station, The building haw 
recently been extended so as to provide a large room pa fe 


board drawing to be introduced shortly, and to give greater 
ocks 








accommodation for the Office of the Inspector. Two se bloc 

afford accommodation for about 80 Hindu and Muhammadan 
boarders, 10 menial servants and the Superintendent. The total cost 
of both the schools, including stipends, amounts to about Re 10,000 


1 Jullandur find Hosbidrpur supply 16 candid ; 
specter of Bebools 5, wacdidates each, 


each, Kangra 6 and tbe lus Ludbidom and Gurdéapor } oe 


q 


a 


ry 
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annually, out of which something like Rs, 800 are realized from 
fees charged from Model Schoo! boys. 


Two aided Anglo-Vernacular Primary Schools are the branches 
of the Mission School located jn the city and Basti Shekh Darwesh 


which have consequently been described with the Mission School 


above. 
There are 88 Vernacular Primary Schools situated as follows :— 


Jullundur Tahsil—Kalidnpur, Chitti, Gakhal, Khambra, 
Jamsher, Muhaddipur, Ladhewsli, Bolima, Bal, Kotli Thén Singh, 
Madar, Dhogri, Nussi, Pindori Nijran, Behram, Laroa, Jandu Singha, 
Haripur, Rastgo, Manko, Drulli Kalan, Mansirpur Bundala, Khatra 
Majja, Kala Bakra,’ Alampur. 

Nawdshahr Tahsil—Kaleran, Khatkar Kalin, Mahal Gahla 
Mukandpur, Musapur, Bakhlaur, Gunachaur, Aur, Karyim, 
Mahalon, Saloh, Baghauran, Jiidla, Langroa, Malupota, Khotran, 
Mandhah, Sarhél Qaziin, Raipur Dabba, Heon, Shahpur, Mahrampér 
and Nawéshshr Branch. . 

Phillaur Tahail—Tehing, Partapura, Apra, Barapind, Dhand- 
war, Birk Dosanjh Kalin, Ghurka, Sargondi, Rurka Kalin, 
Bundala, Muthidda Kalin Sarhah, Bilga, Jandiila, Talwan, Kot Badil 


Khan, Moron, Lisira,-Kahna Diesian Thala and Pharwdla. 


Nakodar Tahstl.—Mahatpur, Mandiila, Parjiin Kalin, Kang 
Khurd, Lohiiin, Malsiin, Mulewéil Khaira, Ida, Gahndran, Uggi, 
Mudh, Bopa Rai, Dhaliwil, Shankar, Sarih, Nawapind, Midnwél and 
Wajuha Kalan. 

Schools printed in italics are zamfnddri schools. They were 
organized in 1856 with the donble purpose of imparting elementary 
education in the 3 R's to the sons of agriculturists, and «t the same time 
keeping them in touch with their hereditary callings. Tt is, however, 
to be regretted that they have not been appreciated by the closs of 

ople for whom they were meant. With the exception of Nawishahr 
Preach, with abont 110 scholars, mainteined by the Municipal 
Committee, Nawishahr, at the cost of abont Rs. 30 per mensem, 
‘all are under the control of the District Board. The entire cost 
of Rs. 17,000 per annum is met from Provincial Funds Rs. 180, 
tuition fees about Rs. 2,600, and tke rest from District Funds. 
All, with the exception of 15 schools, have public buildings of their 
own, generally roughly made of unbaked bricks. 


Indigenous Muhammadan schools are as usually found in the 
osques, and are attended by Hindds who wish to learn Persivn 9g 
well as by Muhammandans, and are presided over by the mulla. 
When a boy is entered, a small fee is paid to the master, who «Iso 
gets his food in turn from his Bee parents. In vill ges, the mula 
as generally some grant of land for the support of the mosque, and 
he receives presents at marriages and other ceremonies. In towns, 
he may get monthly fees from his pupils, and when the Kurén has 


a 
on, 


Vernsoular 
Primary 
Sobools, 


Indigenons 
Roloola, Wa 
hoard etal ry 
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RAY * been completely studied, he with all his pupils to the house o 

= the boy ~ sooompliched the task, and recites a poem, for 
Eiucation. hich he receives a present, The course of instruction in village 
Indigenous Schools begins with a small primer called the Qaida Bagdiidi, dealing 
Schools, Mu- with the Arabic alphabet, from which the pupil goes on to learning 
— the Koran by rote ; in order to earn the title of fiz. oY committing 
the whole Konin, a sojourn of some six years in the 18 
necessary. No attempt is made to explain what is taught, and the 
instruction consists simply in repeating the words of the Korin 
over and over. But sometimes simple books, as the Kidlikbart 
and the Karima of Saadi, are taught, and some teachers go on to 
the Gulistdn, and Bostdin, or even to Abul Fazl + and, of course, it is 
only when something beyond the Koninis taught that Hindds, 
attend. In the advanced Arabic schools in which boys, are tanght to 
understand Arabic, the teacher is generally a maulvi of some ning. 
His pupils live, with him as disciples, subsisting on the charity of 
the faithful, and, besides the Korin, teaching is given in Muham ; 
law and philosophy, Scarcely any attention is paid to Arithmetic 
ju Muhammadan schools. 

Sikh boys are taught in the Dharmedla by a Sidh who is called 
Ehdi. He gets no pay and depends on the offerings made and 
the produce of the endowment, if any, of the institution. Instruction 
is given inthe Gurmukhi character, and is confined almost et 
to writing on a board and reading a few books as the Balup 


# certain time to reading from the Granth. 


Orthodox Hindu schools consist of Sanskrit, Négri and Landa 
schools. In Sanskrit schools the teacher, or guru, is a well read pandit 
who has completed his studies at Benares, and the pupils are Brahman 
boys who live in Thdkurdawdras or Shivdawdras on the charity of 
the Hindu public. - i int 
but are not popular, 


Landa schools are presided over by Brahmans or Muhammadan 
Riwals and Mirésis, the teacher in each case being known as 


These schools are, as arule, not of & 
permanent character, the Pddha sta ing for a year or two ina 
village and then moving elsewhere, The subjects taught are the 
alphabet, pove Sauenp tables, practice, an ritne When and 
hundis. According to the long established ractice, fees are paid 
in the shape of a pice and a little flour and ddl from eyery boy 
each Sunday, bat this ig now being replaced by a monthly fee of 
about four annas, These schools are purely business schools and 
make no attempt towards religious or moral education, save 
in the nemonic lines by which 
committed to memory, of which the following is a specimen :— 
(U}. Urare ! Omkér ka simran karie, 

(O Ura! We must worship God.) 





followed by the Japji and Panj Granthi. The boys may also devote 


Pddha, Réwals are employed, as th are su to be ste 
the multiplication tabloe , “y pposed to be adepts 


the letters of the alphabs are 


© 


vy” 


ry : 
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(A). Aira re! Ae gao ka dar karie. ot 
vo (O Aira ! We must entertain the guests.) a1. 4.6 
} (I). Tri re ! Isar ji ki charnin parie. Education. 
be (O Tri ! We must fall at the feet of God.) weet 


(S). Sassio re ! Sarn pifn bandh na laie. 
(O Sassa ! We must not imprison refugees.) 
(H). Haha re! Har ka ném sawere laie. 
(O Héha ! We must worship God in the morning.) 
(K). Kaka ro! Kam kaj ko dhil na karie. 
(O Kaka ! We must not be lazy in doing oar work.) 
(Kh). Khakha re ! Khéia pié har4m na karie. 
(O Khakha ! We mast not be ungratefol to our masters.) | 
(G). Gagio re | Gau din Brahman deie. 
a (O Gaga ! We must bestow the gift of cows on Brahmans.) 
(Gh). Ghagio re! Gheo hunde ghar tel na khéie. . 
(O Ghaga! We most not eat oi! when we have butter in our 
house.) 
Angio re ! Namaskér gur apne karie. : 
(O Anga ! We must pay obeisance to our guré.) 
(Ch). Chachio re ! Chor chngal ka sang na karie. 
(O Chacha ! We must not accompany the thief and the back- 
biter.) 
(Chb). Chhachbio re! Chha! mar beri na charie. 
(O Chhachha ! We must not jump into a boat.) 
(J). Jajio re ! Juhfri seti banj na karie. 
(O Jaja ! We must not deal with gamblers). 
(Jh). JThajio re ! Jhathi mathi bat na karie. 
(O Jhajia ! We must not tell lies). 
Janjio re ! Nénka ghar thora rahie. 
(O Janga! We should stay very little in the house of our 
maternal grandfather.) 
Jankeo re! Mare tattu daur na karie. 
(O Jankeo |! We must not use weak ponies racing.) 
(Th). Thathio re! Thékarén ki pija karie. 
(O Thathio ! We must worship the Thakurs.) 
(D). Daddio re ! Dain ke paros na rahie. 
(O Dhaddio We must not reside in the neighbourhood of cannibals.) 
(Dh). Dhbadhio re ! Dhund dién néin rah batldie, 
(O Dhatho! We must show the right path to the seekers.) 
(N). Naneo re! Ran wich jakar pith na deni. 
(O Naneo ! We must not ran away from the battle field.) 
(T). Tateo re ! Takht baith kaniéon na karie. 
(O Tatta ! We must not do injustice in the judgment.) 
(Th). Thathio re ! Théon chhor kuthéon pa jie. ; 
(O Thatha ! We must not go to the wrong place after leaving 
the right one.) 
. Daddeo re! Depak bajh andj na khidie. 
we (O Dada ! We must not take our food without a lamp;) 
. Dhadheo re! Dhan joban ké mn na karie. | 
es) (O Dhada ! We must not he proud of wealth and beanty,): 
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(N). Naneo ro! Nin kha harim na karie. 
(O Naneo ! We must not forget the kindness of others.) 


(P). Papeo re ! Papi da wash na karie. 
(O Papa ! We most not trust the sinners.) 


(Ph). Phapheo re! Phil tang darbér na jaie. 


(O Phapha! We should not attend a darbaér wearing flowers.) of 


(B). Babiv re! Vairi da wasah na karie. 

(O Baba ! We must not trast the enemy.) 
(Bh). Bhabeo re! Bare bhéi ke bhau men rahie, 

(O Bhaba | We must respect the elder brother.) 
(M). Mameo re ! Mata pita ki sewa karie. 

(O Mama! We must serve our parents.) 
(J). Jajio re! Jor se peshab na karie. 

(O Jaja ! We must not commit rape.) 


‘. 


(R.) Réreo re! Rah chhor koréh na jie. a! 
(O Réra ! We must not go the wrong way after leading the 
right one.) 


(L), Laleo re! Luche jais{ bat na karie. 
(O Lala ! We must not talk like wicked persons.) 





(B). Babeo re ! Bar hine ko kannia na daio, , 
(O Baba! We must not engage our daughter to younger boys). - 
} 


(R). Rario re! Rurdhe khurde tirath karie. , 
(ORara! We must go to sacred places whatever the difficulties). 


Really speaking there are $1 letters of the alphabet which are used 


every day, four more are added to make the word péinti (35 letters) _ 


applicable to it, but the Pihdis generally teach as many a8 forty- 
six letters, in many cases there being the repetition of the same 
letters very often. 


The Land characters in vogue in the district sre of four kinds, 
i.e., (1) the Sarifi, which is « indigenous to this district and is used 
neh Gabe in towns as well as the village; (2) the Nauhria 
characters, used generally by the Nauhria or people coming from 
Nauhr in Hissér District; (8) Shikérpuria characters; (4) the Bania 
characters, used by the Banias immigrated from Delhi. The forms 
of characters vary 4 little in different places, but the general princi- 
ples remain the same. Rules of teaching phailéwat (practice) are 
generally put into a rude form of poetry in order to facilitate the 
application of rules to every day business life. 


Indigenous schools for teaching Urdu are, as a rule, 
concerns started by some wealthy man who wishes to get 
taught without sending him to the public schools, and for that 3 
engages ® more or less educated teacher, who takes the Cov ok 
other parents as well. 


athe 


The Aided Vernacular Primary Schools, about 40 in number 
h sipeess are the indigenons schools brought under the influence 


at 
of ucation Department, 
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These schools are a very cheap unofficial agency for the spread of quar 

Elementary education among the masses, and receiye a grant from <2" 

the District Board of about Rs. 2,200 annually. Education. 
Unaided 


The schools shown as Unaided Primary Schools are the schools primary 
of the above mentioned class desirous of earning grants next year, Schools and 
while other indigenous schools for boys and girls are not under the in- schools. 
fluence of the Education Department. Their statistics are prepared , Tse 81 4 
by patwiris at the kharif girddwari. - 


The Kanya Mabsvidyala was started by the members of the , 
Jullundur Arya Samdj in 1890 in the shape of a Primary Girls’ education. — 
School, but was raised to the Middle Stan in 1894, though it Kanys Maha. 
was intended, as the name implies, to make ita College. The school were 
building is situated in the Qilla Mohalla, but for the boarding-house 
and the orphanage different buildings are hired in the city, or in 
Kot Kishen Chand. Instruction in Domestic Economy, Clay 
Modelling and Drawing is given, besides other subjects prescribed for 
the Middle Standard Examination for native girls by the Depart- 
ment. The girlsdo not, however, appear regularly in any of the 

blic examinations. “There are about 120 pupils. The boarding- 
fats attracts girls from such. distant places as Peshin, Gorakhpur, 


~ Bannu, Bombay ang Gwalior State, and they are afforded board 


and lodging at the cost of Rs.6amontheach. Twenty-two crphan 
girls, brought in from the Central Provinces inthe famine of 1897, are 
taken care of in the orphanage, supported by the charity of the 
Jullundur City Arya Saméj. 

The staff of four male and four female teachers works under the 
guidance of Lila Dev Raj, Rais and Zaildér of Jullundur, who is a 
most enthusiastic supporter of female education. ‘The total cost of 
about Rs. 1,50 per annum is defrayed entirely from private 
subscriptions and endowments. An instance of the healthy spirit 
infused in the girls by the education of the Mahsvidyala is manifested 
from the fact that a girl who was educated here has just subscribed 
Rs. 800 given to her by her husband for ornaments for the erection 
of a hall in the Vidyala. 


Out of twenty-one Board Schools for girls, one at Banga and nine 
Re yada City and Bastis are under the management of the Pode led 
-Municipal Committees of Banga and Jullundur, and the rest, under the *"™ 

ment of the District Board, are situated at Kaliinpur, Na 

Qarér Khan, Basti Biba Khel and Basti Mitthu in Jullundur Tahsfl, 
at Shahkot (2), Mahatpur, Baloke and Parjian Kalin in Nikodar 
Tahs{l and at Guna Chaur and Mahal Gabla in Nawdshahr Tahsjl, 
The schools in the city and the Jastis are well supervised by Mrs, 
Mittra. The District Board and the Municipal Committees spend 
Rs. },500 and Rs. 1,600, respectively, while some Rs. 700 are paj 
from Provincial Revenues for scholarships to girls, rewards to 


and contributions to the Local Bodies, In addition to these Board 
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Is the district has 4 aided and 2 unaided girl schools, 
alodine Mission Schools in Jullundur City and Phillaur, imparting 
instruction up to the Primary Standard to about 200 pupils. a 


= 
—— 


Section J.—Medical. | 

There is a Civil Hospital at Jullundur City maintained by the 
Municipal Committee, the District Board allowing a grant of 
Rs. 3,400 per annum. There are dispensaries at Kartirpar, Nakodar, 
Nirmahal, Phillaur, Banga and Rihon maintained by the Mumici- 
palities of those towns, aided by grants from the District Board, 
and three dispensaries maintained solely by the District Board, at 
Shahkot, Adampur and Rurka Kalin, The Civil Hospital is under 
au Assistant Surgeon, the others under Hospital Assistants. There 
is also a Cantonment Hospital founded in 1860 ond Police and 
Jail Hospitals. 


The Civil Hospital of Jullandur has been estabhished since the 
year 1849, a portion of one of the numerous Sikh forts being utilised 


for the purpose, In 1875, on the same site, the south end of the city, — 


between itand the civil station, a new building, in the form ofa 


saydt, was built, in which separate quarters and open wards were 


combined, and on either side of the central gateway are a dispensing= 


room, office and operating-room. Since that time there haye been 
arrangements made for Kuropean patients and a bath-room has been 
added. A scheme is now on foot for a new hospital for over 200 beds. 
The Assistant Surgeon resides in the hospital, and there are the usual 
servants quarters. The staff consists ofan Assistant Surgeon, a 
Hospital Assistant, three compounders, one dresser, one matron, and 
menials. — 
The leper asylum at Dakhni Santi in the Nakodar Tahsfl of the 
Jullundur District was established in 1870 by Mr. Leslie Saunders, 


owing to the great nuisance and inconvenience sustained by the — 


inhabitants from lepers going about begging. A magnificent sardt, 
built about 250 years ago in Shahjaliin’s time on the old read from 
Delhi to Lahore, which stands conspicuous on a hillskirted by a branch 
of the river Bein, was chosen for the building. It possesses more than 


sufficient accommodation, each leper having a separate hut to himself, — 


while the large, square open enclosure affords ample room for him 
to wander aboutin. The sardi could accommodate 300 lepers. tt 
is far distant from any village. The establishment consists of a 
Hospital Assistant and menials. A contractor,- who receives & 
motthly pay of Rs. 8, provides supplies for the lepers at 14 annas per 
rupee above the Nakodar market rate; and each male and female 
recerves a monthly allowance of Rs.8-8, and each child a pro portion. 


ate amount according to age, with which to purchase their own 
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food, which they cook themselves, The figures for the last few years CHAP 
show that there has been an annual average of 82 inmates—men, was 
women and children inclusive—and that the cost per head per Medical. 
annum has been Rs. 44.}9.9, Periodical Visits at least OnceS Leper 
quarter are made by the Ciyi] Surgeon of Jullundar. The asylum 4s7!um. 
is under the District Board, 


Vaccination is on the whole popniar in the district, Besideg _ Vercina. 


the District staff a Special staff of Vaccinators is entertained for “"Tiste cs ef 


cantonments, accination Act was extended to the town of Pert B 
Jullundur on 9th July 1894, Ty IS not in force in any other of the 


towns of the district, 





CHAPTER IV-—PLACES OF INTEREST. — 













ADAMPCR, ake 
CHAP. IV, Adsmpur is © small snd iIl-built village (31° 26’ N. and 75° * 
Adempor. 43 E.) situsted OT the i; runk Rosd to Hoshiirpur 11 miles ‘> 


from Jullundur. Tradition stys 1t ws founded by Rahi, a Lit Jst, ah 
and was originally known 438 Riepur Lit. Subsequently it came into 
the possession of Bhaun Jats, who sold it to Adam Khan, an Afghin- 
of the Dhogri family (Chap. I, p. 102), who re-named 1 sften’ 
himself, and by locating traders and cultivators greatly improved it. 
y Tt contains a School, Post Office, sarai and small Dispensary, and the = 
d Théna is situated in the immedinte vicinity. There is a Police 
Ly Rest-house in the sarai, also an encamping ground. ‘The munici-_ 
pality was abolished in 1886. 





F ALAWALPUE. oi 
Aldwalpur. Aléwalpur is a small municipal town (91° 26’ N. and 75°40' EB.) ge 
in the Jullundur Tahsil—situated 9 miles from Jullundur on ® ~ || r 
metalled road. Population (1901) 4,423." The town is called after { 
Alfwal Khin, an Afghan of the Dhogri family, whose father 18 
anid to have founded it. In 1807, shortly before the death of 
Rajab Ali Khin, grandson of Aliwal Khan, the jdyir, including 
the town of Aldwalpar, was confiscated by Ranjit Singh, who @ 
few years later made Aldwalpur over to the Jilawala family. — 
There are the remains of an unfinished mud fort, called Thah — 
Lakhman, and a Mat of Samir Parbat, a local saint, in whose | 
honour fairs are held, ‘The successors of a Sadhu Faqfr, | ( 


i 


Bari Dis, live here. There are 6 mosques and 10 temples, J | 
Thew. ia n Vernacular Middle School and Post Office, and |) 
Sub-Registrar presides here. The principal trade is in sisi end 


gabrin cloth, grain and gu. 
The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 15788 © 
dated 7th October 1885. Its rules of business will be found im the Punjab 
Gazette for March i888, p. 284 of Part 111 (Ml, Manual, pp, 857-8). wi 
limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No, 118, dated 16th March 1804, 
and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264 of 2ist July 1879 was revim y, 
in 1884 (Notn, No. 47, dated 22nd annary), Building bye-laws ane 
ganctional by Rotn. No. 166, dated 7th Murch 189) (amending p. Taye 
Part If of 17th November 1887 on Ml, Manual, p. 407, and in the ense of 
penal bye-lnws the model rules were adopted (ML. Munuul, page 449) by Wolk 
No, 1001 of Yth December 1891 with the iabecdiontanocificateen aa | 
in Funjab Govt, Notns. Nos. s01 of 29nd duly 1895 and 14 of 8rd peer 





*AWAR. 
"war, ‘ Awar is a village in the south of Nawishalr Tahsil, 84 miles from 
? Nawishahr. Tt was founded, ccording to pular ae ae bin 


years ago. Like Rébon it probably is an old town, overlooks the 
i Ett ntnInEIEtnnEEnnSInISIEE ESE EE ESSENSE 
(}) 9,925 males and 2,006 females. = 7 
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lowlands of the Sutlej, and has an extensive swamp. It was first SHAF. Iv. 
held by Afehdns, after one of whom, Khimosh Khin, it was called ‘Awar, 
‘Awar Khimosh Khin. Subsequently it came inte possession of the 
Ghorewiha Rijpits, whose descend ints, some Hindis, some Muham- 

madans, still hold it. ‘The houses are mostly of burnt brick. Trade 

18 in saceliarine produce vhicft ¥, but good lingis, carpets and ordi- 

nary coirse cloth are made, and the fire-works of 'Awar are famous, 

It was for some time held in jagir by Sirdirs of the Dsliwila 
Confederacy, who have been tlready noticed (Chap, J, p. 120). 


Bana. 

Banga is a second class municipality (31° 11 N. and 76° Ei) ™aras. 
situated on the metalled roads from Garhshankar and Nawdéshahe 
to Phagwira; it is distant S$} miles from Nawishahr and 927 
from Jullundur. Population (1901) 4,697. The town is of 
recent origin, ind the houses are mostly of sun-dried bricks. Té is 
Said to have been founded by Gola, alizs Banga, a Man Jat, of 
Paniini, in Garh: hankar, in Samb.t 1720 (1663 A. D.), and to haye 
been culled after him. Binge was beld by the Chandhris of Phagwira 
under Muhammadan rule, who, when the Sikhs rose to power, were 
able to resist for a time the attacks of Dharm Singh of Amritsar, 
who had seized the country to the north-west of Banga, Ultimately 
they succumbed, and Dharm Singh's family remained in possession 
till despoiled by Renjft Singh in 1806 (p. 112, Chap, I). 


Banga is the headquarters of a Thitna and has u Sub-Registry, 
Dispensary, Post and Telegraph Office and Vernacular Middle School, 
There is a District Board Rest-house furnished with crockery and 

Kitchen utensils, and an encampirg ground. The principal trade 
of the town is in ger and khadday cloth, which is manufactured 
in the surrounding villages und collected in Banga for export to 
Sind and to the Simla Hill States. Brassware and carpenters’ work 
tite produced. ‘There are 2 mosques and 8 temples in the town; 
of the latter 4 are dedicated to Siva, 2 to Devi and 2 to Vishnu: 

none are of any importance. = 

The municipal boundaries wera fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn, No. 273, 
Rea dated 12th April 1886. Its rnles of business will be found in the Panjab 
tel ul Gazette for March 1888, p. 294. of Part TTT (M1. Mannal, pp. 357-8), 
) i -, Octroi limits wore defined ty Pimjab Govt. Notu, No, 109, dated 16th March 
| 








|: 1894, and the schedule, preseribed by Notn, No, 204, dated 2tat July 1879, 
y Was revised in 1894 (Not. No. 47, dated 22nd January}. Buiidiuy bye-lawsg 
were sanctioned hy Notn. No, 166, dated 7th March 1501, amending p, 1216 
7h of Part Til of 7th November 1887, and penal bye-laws by No, 54, dated 
“4th February 1493 and No, 505,dated th July 1890," In the case of the ‘atter 
~ the model rules Wore adopted (MO. Manual, p. 449), 
Buuca., 
Bilgé is 4 village (31°9’ N. and 75° 39’ E.) in the Phillany ies 
\Eabsil, about 2 miles sonth of the road from Phillaur to Nir 
‘Mahal. Population (1901) 7,244. ft hes no importance, either 
(1) 2.678 males and 3.019 formales, —- 
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ccmmercial or otherwise. Blankets of common sort are made 
here. A primary school is established in this village, and here 
is iso an indigenons school. Bilgi had a municipal constitution: 
till the year 1874, when it was abolished, | 


Daryn Sanat, 


of the gateways are covered with brilliant tile-work of the mossic 


class, 
Dautrt, - 


Daruli is & big Mahton village abont 12 miles north-east of 
Jullundur City. It possesses a large fort. : 


Dao. 


Dhogri, near Aliwalpur, is the residence of the famous Pathin 

family mentioned in Chap. I, p, 109, 
JADLA. 

Jidla is a village situated on the Hoshitrpur border of Nawi- 
shahr Tahsil, 7 miles from Nawdashahr. ? 
towns whose pete name ought not to be mentioned before eating 
something inthemorning. Till then it should he called Kasha, it 
is said to have been founded by Bkojo, a Ghorewitha Rajptit, about 
500 years ago, and to have derived its name from a dense growth. 
(jhar) of the sary plant then existing, One of Bhojo’s descendants 
became a Muhammadan, and now the village is held partly by Hindu 
and partly by Muhammadan Réjptits. The houses are | 
burnt brick. Trade is in sugar and grain. Coarse cloth is made, 
Jadla was formerly part of a large jdgir held by an influential Sikh 
family which was in possession of land also in Ambala, including 
some occupied by the present cantonments. What remained of the 
jagir in Jullundur was tontinued to Sirdirnt Dharm Kaur by the 
British Government arid resumed on her death. ie 


J ANDIALA, 


Jandiila is an agricultural villa 51° 84’ N. Kop Ty 
in the north-east of Phillanr ahs panies 1501) 6 aan a 
There is nothing of any interest, about its lustory. The Jat owe 
are addicted to the practice of female infanticide, the village havin 
the worst reputation in the district for this crime. 
have been founded some five centuries ago by one Ladds, 
who set up A dry trunk of a jand tree which immediately sprouted, 
hence the name. Many of its male inhabitants have visited 
Australia and large remittances from that country are made throy 
the Post Office, Thereis a primary school here and two indigenc 
achools. Jandiils cessed to be a municipality in 1872. 'g | 


— =. 


The Dakhni sarai, 5 miles from Nakodar, isan old royal sarat 
nit by Sau jeg and now used as 4 leper asylum, style 
is Muhammadan of the late Mughal period. The interior surfaces. 


Tt is one of those — 


It is said to 
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‘Northern tabsil of the Jullundur District, Punjab, lying be- 

tween 80° 12’ and 31° 37’ N. and 75° 26' and 7 75° 49’ E., with an rata. 
ie are miles. Te population was 308, 976 in 1901 as 
Pa against 295,501 in 1891. Its headquarters are at the town of 
ullandar, and tt also \contains the, towns of Kartarpur (10,840) 
’ and Alfwalpur (4,423), and Ait ages . The land revenue, 


including cesses, amoun: ed in 190.893 to Rs, 4,64,474. 
ILLUNDUR Town. 


Jullundur is as class municipality lying on the Grand — sunanaer, 
Tronk Road and Nor ah Western Railway, in N. latitude 31° 19° 36” : 
- and E, pera f 75° 36' 46”. Tt is distant from Lahore, by rail, 81 
miles. The Cantonments lic at a distance of about 4 miles to the : 
south-east. At both City and Cantonments there are stations, 5 ; 
but the only Dik Bungalow is one in Cantonments. The Civil Lines . 
are situated close to the city, 
 Jullundur has existed as a Municipality since annexation, but _ Jollender 
little was heard of it until ,it was brought under the Municipal Act Municipality, 
of 1884 as a 2nd class Municipality. The Committee is controlled x ¥ 
by the Deputy C omaibsiones bith appeal to the Commissioner) of . i) ( 
j 






i Salisudar. 7 
-Jullundor is » second class municipality with a Committee of $7 members, : 
consisting of the Deputy Commissioner und Civil Surgeon et officta, 3 nome & 
nated and pe hte Govt, Notn. No. 479 5., dated 9th Septr. 1886), 
The average“iunicipalincome for the 10 years ending 1902-08 was 
Ra, 70,573, and the average expenditure Rs, 68,798. The chief items of 
income ‘and ‘expenditure for 190: 2-03 were aa follows :— 











Incoma, Expenditure, 
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ww | OOF | Administration... ra a ; ian 

Qtr ul property “and powers a S455 | Public safety ot f 10,767 | 
te yand Contsbarions.. = 9,600 | Public health and conventence a $1,090 

ree ue 4,133 | Contributions — ,. ad 152 

' Phblic Instruntion e- OF 12.658 

Others aha = ia mae Late t 


Totul ae mi. TAH Total me ow |  TOARR 
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~The municipal oer wore a ixed BA Lae se No, 16788.,; 
dated 7th Octr. ts of business will 

Mi: Manual, py. 1852 end in the eS Gazette lor March 1888, p, Bus 

| Part IIL. Octroi limits were defined by Pb. Govt. Notn. No. 464, dated 
6th Octr, 1893") and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No $1, dated 18th i 

‘ , 1879, was revised by Notus. Nos. 108 of 10th Foby. 1886, 565 of 9th 

Jeptr. 1880, 501 of Lst Octr. 1894 and 498 of 19th Septr. 1896, Refunds 

(lin ited to Re. 1! are given under Pb, Gazette for 1888, p. 952, of Part TTI, 

oie . 405 and Punjab Govt. Notn. No, 668, dated 24th 


N we th Novyr, }805; and Notns. Nos, §67-of 20th Augt. 1890 








i ee " oa 4 aud 96 of Oth March 1593 contain rules 
ul ai ° 460 relating to bonded warehouses and other matters 





~ For errata 506 yp, 45 of Pb, SF hd Part Tf A, 1804, 
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Building hye-laws were sanctioned by Nota, No, 552, deted 10th Decr, 1895, 
and. ig Luts by Nos. 1052, dated 29th Deer. 1890/and 14, dated 3rd 
April 1902, Under Section 7! of the Municipal Act of 1884 properties are 
reserved by Notun. No. 1580 8. of 7th Octr. Tn85. “ 


Section 141 of the Municipal Act (gneblin Committees to: AG 
ester to all Munici- — ’ 


prohibit the use of insanitary syells has hee . ay 
palities in the district (P. (ygpVotn. Ne” 37, dated 12th A 
1892, and No. 505-572, dated =4th Sep' Avr 1396). ot 

The Hackney Carriages Act is in € sil. jn Jullundur Munici- 
pality and bye-laws have been framed undér Section 3 of that Act. 
(P.O. Notun. No, 260, dated 14th March 1891). 

Section 204 of the Municipal Act, giving the Committee’ 
control over brothels and disorderly houses, has hen extended to: 
Jullondur.. ("..G. Nota. No. 285, dated 29th Jung 1893), r 

The Jullundur Municipal Committee controlé its District and 
Primary Schools and also has the management ef the cattle fairs. 
(P.G. letter No. 91, dated 16th January lsv2y . 

In 1901-02 octroi formed nearly 70 per cent. of the municipal 
income of Jullundur, Rs. 52,000 out of a total of Rs. 75,000. — 
Educational institutions bronght in Ts. 5,000 and Conservancy re 
Rs. 2,100, Grants from Government come to Rs, 6,000 for educn- | 
tional and general purposes, while a grant of Rs. 8,400 from)!” 
District Local Funds is appropriated to the Jullundur Civil Hae a 
pital. Cattle and horse fairs yielded an income of Rs. 2,700. The 
incidence of tsxation was As, 15-5 per head of population. ~ Twenty. 
years previously octroi stood for Rs. $1,000 out of a total municipal 
income of Rs, 33,000 while the incidence was As, 11-9. a rT 

| ; 


Turning to expenditure we find in 1901-02 Hospitals head 
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the list with Rs. 14,000, followed by Education (Rs. 13,000); 
Conservancy (Rs. 11,000); Administration and Collection (Rs, 9,000 ( 
and Roads (Rs. 10,000), ; I 
A scheme of municipal drainage, undertaken in 1890-91, is the 
only public work to the credit of Jullundur. The estimated cost 
was Rs, 26,000, of which the local Goyernment provided Rs. 11,000. _ 


The Municipal balance in 1902 was Rs, 26,000, This sum _ 
includes subscriptions to the amount of Rs. 16,600 raised by the 
public for the construction of a school-house for the Municipal. 
Board School. | 

Jullundur stands high among the 2nd clas: icipalities of 
the Province. It howe ehily ehtee ptine “in sending Gaeeen { 
women to be trained at the Maternity Hospital, Amiteas ‘Onaeh 
them died, and though the other returned duly qualified gis (af 
pies as a diiin Jullundur, the experiment does not ap ear th 

ve been repeated, The absence of adequate receipts ite i 
servancy brought down the censure of Government in 1887-88 2 
the following year. ‘The receipts under this head are now average, A 
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_ The Committee was selected for general commendation in 
1890-91, but its financial condition appears as bad in 1893-94, 


fall of Rs. 2,000 in octroiin 1892-93. The sub-committees are at 
the same time reported to be of little use. In 1902-08, however, 
the Deputy Commissioner noted that the sub-committees did good 
work. Jullundur has been frequently accused of taxing through 
trade, In 1889-90 colour is given to the accusation by a rise of 
50 per cent. in the octroi receipts. In 1891-92 cloth was over- 
taxed, and in 1897-98 and 1898-99 sugar, cloth and metals are 
all taxed in excess of the provincial standard. A bonded ware- 
house however exists, and from 1899-97. in which vear Rs, 21,000 
worth of goods were stored init,b 5 «oy Refunds 
have been too sparingly grant" Reena ea 
were paid in refunds, as ac?" ofan 
RP ie werart of 1599-1097 nw OY isos the Gommitton. for 
eae ae 3 J owever praises the cLeec 
nN ik singel Ee mutter. 
eect e esto” Ff Jullundur town, including Civil Station but 
“When 5 Agents, was 54,455 soulsk—28,908 males and 25,547 
females in 1901. The modern city is made up of a number of 
muhallas, or wards and fots. Mr. Barkley says he obtained a list of 
97 muhallas, of which 6 lay outside the city. Mr. Purser had a list of 
24. The fofs are small fortified enclosures, and le partly inside and 
eee outside the main portion of the city. They sre 12 in number. 
me are in ruims and partly under cultrvation, some are still in a 
state of fair preservation. They appear to have been built abont 
155 to 200 years ago. 

Inside the original mithal/as the houses are, as a rule, of burnt 
brick and mortar, and from two to three storeys high. The later 
erections are of sun-dried brick and one-storeyed, with here and 
there a pakke house built among them. The main streets are seldom 
more than 20 to 25 feet wide, and are very tortuous. The side 
streets are very narrow, from four to five feet wide, and often end 
in culsdle sac. Thetown is drained after » fashion by open saucer 
drains, either in the centre or at the sidesof the streets. The water- 


___, supply is entirely from wells, in which water is obtaiable at a depth 

ae | varying from 16 to 20 feet below the surface. j 
| Yn the neighbourhood of the city are several villages, called 
| WE Phasifs, and looked upon as its suburbs, being included within 
J J Municipal limits. 

The history of the town of Jullundur has been given above 
in Ch. I, See. B. As has been seen, it was when visited by Hweng 
Thsang the capital of a considerable State ruled over by Katoch 
chiefs, the town itself being more than two miles in cirenit. Jullundur 
| was taken by Ibrahim Shah of Ghor, 1179-80 A. D., and was a place 
of considerable importance in the struggle between Jasrath Khekhor 
and the Muhammadan governors in 1422-42. 






















although in 1893-94 Rs. 4,000. 


Z 


partly as the result of the drainage scheme and partly owing to a tewa- — 


butid- 
dry. 
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‘CHAP. IV. Under the Mughal Emperors Jullundur was always the capital of 
History. the northern and most important portion. of the Jullundar Dodb 
which then extended to the neighbourhood of Multén, 1m fact of 
the whole of the Doib, as ‘tis now constituted. The last Muham- 
madan Governor was Adina Beg, whose intrigues with, the Sikhs 
and Mahrattas have already been noticed. He died in 1758, having 
in the previous year allowed Gur Badbhig Singh, of Kartarpur, to. 
barn Jullandur in revenge for the destruction of Kartaérpur by Ahmad 

Shih in 1756. as 
In A. D. 1766 Jullundar fell mto the hands of the Sikh misl of 
Faizullapuria then under Khushhal Singh, His son Budh Singh, who 
gueceedat him as head of ‘the iat, built a masonry fort in the city, 
_ the site of which is now occupied by he Killa muhalla, while several 
+ Bf the other leaders imilt forts of unbwrnt brick. In 1811 Diwin- 
| Muhkam Chand was sent hy Ranjit Singiato annex the Faizullaporia 
sseasions im the ‘nllandur Dodb, and Sar ir Budh Sing fled to his 
Ls protected possessions &cross the Sutlej. As troops male some 
4 resistance, but gave up Jallandur in October? From this time it 
‘was the capital of the possessions of the li ore Staten. the _ 
Jullundar Dosb until annexation to the British dommions after the 
Sh War of 1845-46. It then became the headquarters of the: 


oe Commissionership of the Trans-Sutle] States, now known «as the 
ee Commissionership of Jullundur. ‘G 


Little is known of the ancient inhabitants of Jullundur, but 
ag it was the capital of a Rajpat kingdom, it is reasonable to suppose 
that Rijpats were among the principal residents. None of the present 
inhabitants, however, trace their descent to settlers prior to the 
Muhammadan conquest; and the proprietors of the town lands, 
whoare chiefly Afghins, Saiyads, Mughals, Malik Rajputs, Avaina 
and Khatris, generally acquired their possessions by purchase (vida 
supra. pp. 96-99). Their immediate predecessors are ee 

thor Rajpite, who became Musalmins, and by degrees sold. their 
lands. ‘The Maliks are Muhammadans, but claim descent from 
Rind Gija of Gajianpur, 4 Rijpit chief of a tribe known as Gagiénah, | 
who was brought to Jullundur as # prisoner in the time of Shahab- — } 
nd-din Ghori, and on the birth of a son to the Emperor was released, eh. 
and received the title of malik. The landed proprietors among 
the Khatris are chielly Saigals, who are ot old standing as eS 
owners. Some of them have become Musalmins. The Arains are 
numerous, and hold a considerable amount of land, but this has 
hoen recently acquired by purchase made of land, from time to 
time, Of the muillas which constitute the modern city wee: 
are of any great antiquity, and the walls surrounding sna have 
; heen built at different times by different persons. a 
“ : The following is an account of the princy al outlying ‘bustte. 
a or suburbs :— pal outlying “bustis” 
Basti Danishmandin, originally [brahimpar, founded b qi) 
Sheikhs from Keni Kuramin 1606 A.D. (see Chap. 1, a Pre 





a 








i 
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Basti Sheikh Darvesh, originally Surajibid, founded by Sheikh 
Darvesh, also an Anséri Sheikh from Kani Kuram, in 1614 A. D. 
(p. 96). | 

Basti Ghuzan, founded in the reign of Shih Jahin by Baraki 
Pathins of the Ghuz section, disciples of Sheikh Darvesh. They 
first settled in Jullundur, then in Basti Sheikh. Subsequently they 
Oyen lands from Lodi Afehins, Saiyads and Shetkhs, and 

uilt a bazar of their own. (p. 100 .) 

Basti Biba Khel, originally called Bibipur, was founded im A. D. 
1620-21 by Baraki Pathins of the Biba Khel section. In A. D. 
1760 the busti was plundered and burnt by the Sikhs, but was soon 
after re-builton a new site adjoining the old one. 

Basti Pirdid is an offshoot from Basti Biba Khel. 

Basti Shah Kulli and Basti Shah Ibrahim are also Baraki_ settle- 
ments of Shih Jahin’sreign. The former belong to Kapurthala. 

Basti Mithu Sahib appears to have been founded a little later 
than Basti Sheikh Darvesh by Min Mithu Sahib, a Khalil Mattezai 
Patluin from the neighbouhood of Peshiwar. 

Basti Nau, adjoiing Basti Shih Kulli, was founded after the 
Sikh conquest and belongs to the Raja of Kapurthala. 

The Town Hall isa fine building im the Queen’s gardens, con- 
taining a large room for District Board and Municipal meetings, and 
offices for Local Fonds and for the District Engmeer. There are 


also the ordinary District Offices, Sessions Court Tabsil, Post and ~~ 


Telegraph Offices, Hospital, Jail, » Zailghar and Sarai. Thepp Wy 
no rest-house nearer than Cantonments where there 43°4 Dak 
Bungalow anda Public Works Department Rest-house, 


There are thinas at the Railway Station, City, Sadar, and Can- 
tonments. There is a bench of Honorary Magistrates for the city. 
There are four High Schools, the Municipal Board School, the 

. Mission School, the Anglo-Vedic and the Anglo-Sanskrit. There 
are houses im Civil Lines for the Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner, a house belonging to the Riija of Kapurthala and 
five other houses. 
| Jullundur Cantonments, established in 1846, lie four miles to 
the south-east of the city. They occupy an area of 4,463 acres or 
7} Square miles. For details xs to troops quaiteiad tieve see 
Chapter IIT, Sec. G. There is a Post snd Telegraph Office, 
Churches (Anglican and Roman Cathol.c:, (lab, Dik Bungalow and 
Masonic Lodge 

The principal Hindn pieces of worshiv wre shewn in the marin. 


Laiianwils, Krishan, i Sitle Kanth, Devi, The Devi Talib is a lirge 
Sohrianwaia, Krishna, Mandar, Ohara slihe : 7 zi ge at 
Devi Talab, Devi, Manilar, Arew Suraj, misonry tank built in 


Vevi Divs Pandit Govind | the 17th century, and 
a Deri i ; held sacred by the 
Hinds. Anothe~ sacred tank is Guph-, the reputed bathine place of 


CHAP. IV' 
The Bastis, 


Public bnild- 
ings aod ry. 
ministre? on, 
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CHAP. IV. the demon Jalandhara, Nandi Rim's tank in Jullundur was built 

‘Objects of In 1738, and there is an ancient tank, called the Pakka Talib, on the 


‘pi elope Kapurthala road. 


interest, The Muhammadan Mosques and Shrines are shown in the 
Siasune eel margin. The Jama 
Masjid, Jams, {mim Nasivnd-dtn. Masjid belongs to the 
aay me, . 
Masjid! Alene, Shih Alimalla, Panj Pir, 15th century and con- 


Masjid, Hatix Haji, tains the tomb of Qazi 
Masjid, Mithn Sihibwala, 


Muhammad Nakki, The 


Hiitiz Alamgfr Mosque was built in 1508 A, D, Mithn Sthibwila’s 


mosque and well, a mile to the west of J ullandur, was built in 1669 
A. D. The tomb of Imim Nasir-nd-din is said to have been built 


inthe 15th century on the site of the shrine vf the Jogi Jalandhara 


Nath, 

In Basti Sheikh Darvesh there are the mosque and tomb of 
Sheikh Darvesh, built in the Pathin style, and two temples and a 
tank, known as Dluib Baba Har} Dhis, built in 1708 A. D. 


There are branches of both the Schools of the Arya Saméj in 
Y the town and a Singh Sabha and a Dharm Sabha, 







oso pat For arts and manufactures see above, Chapter IT, Sec, KE. The 
+) teres. only manufactures of any grest note in Jullundur js that of da jai 


silk. Tron locks are also made and good carpenter's work is turned 
as out, including carved and brass and ivory inlaid sereens, tables, 
: ‘ photograph frames and similar ornamental work, 
Karrarrur. 

‘Kartirpor is a second class sree ee 26’ N. and 75e 
ae  80' BE) “on the Grand Tronk Road and R ilway, 9 miles from 
“si Jullondur, Population (1901) 10,840, There is a Public Works 

' Department (Provincial) bungalow with two rooins and provided 
with furniture; also a large encampme rrounid, Kartirpur is said 
td have been founded in Sambat 1655 (1598 A, D.) by Gari Arjan, 
dahingir. But there seems some mistake here, for Jabinesy did not 
become emperor till 1605 A.D. There is a legend that, when the 
Gurii desired a dwelling here, a “demon who inhabited the trunk of 
a tree would not permit any wood to be eut for beams, until the 
Gunrii promised that he should not be disturbed, but receive worshi 
for ever at the shrine.” It was, perhaps, in consequence of this 
promise, that the Gurii erected a sandalwood post some 50 fet 
igh, which is venerated under the name of Thamji, and for which 
a fine temple was built with money given by Ranjit Singh on his 
visit to Kartirpuy, in 1833. Kartérpar was burnt by Ahmad Shih 
in 1756. The Guni's fort and brick tank were built in the famine 
of 1783 by Guri Galib Singh. In the third storey of the fort jg 
the Shish Mahal, a room, construeted by Gur Sédhu Singh, with 
walls and pillars, covered with mirror work, Adjoining this room js 
0) 5,726 males and 6,711 feuinton, ' 





the Sth Guri, in some waste land granted him by the Em Tors 
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asmall chamber where the original Adigranth, composed by Gurd 
Arjan, is preserved. Here also is Guri Hargobind’s swerd, the 
Tegha Sthib, and Gurii Ninak’s Faqir’s cap (sei). The Granth js 
opened on the first day of the month only. The Ganga-sar is a 
well sunk by Guri Arjan and much frequented by pilgrims as a 


Khin, killed by Hargobind’s followers, The Gurii of Kartirpur sits 
here once a year on the day of Baisikh in the presence of the 
people, in fulfilment of the prophecy that the children of Hargobind 
should sit over the bodies of those’ of Pinde Khin. On the oceu- 
pation of the Dosb by the British, Kartirpur was selected for the 
site of a cantonment which was tbolished in 1854. Some account 
of the family of ‘the Kartirpar Gurtis has been given on pp. 107 
and 108, sot of the fairs held here. on p. 146 above, 


Kartérpur is the headquarters ofa second class Thana. It 
possesses a Dispensary, Post and Telegraph Olficd-and An lo-Ver- 
naculir School. The houses are mostly of burnt brick, and ere is & 
good paved bazdr. Kartérpur stands second in the district in point of 
exports. In about 18964 grain market was founded to the west of 
the Grand Trunk Road, since when the trade of the town has flourished 
exceedingly. The market stands outside Municipal limits, so ig 
not affected by octroi. Tts station on the North-Western Railway 
makes it the chief depét for traffic from Kapurthala as well as from 
the surrounding villages, Chairs, boxes, tables and flutes (algoza) 
are also made in large quantities, also sisi cloth, 

Inunicipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn, No, 278, 
dated 12th April 1886, Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March 1888, Pp. 284 of Part IIL (Ml. Mannal, pp. 357-8), 
Octroi limits were defined by Panjab Govt. Notn, No. 108, dated 16th March 
Poriicend the schedule prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated Pie July 1879, 
Building bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn, No. 166, ‘datel 7th March 1891, 
amending p. 1216 of Part III of 17th November 1887 and Penal bye-laws 
by No. 54, dated 4th February 1893. 

Lowian, 
_Lohiin is a large Saiyad village in the extreme south-west 
of Nakodar. There is a Civil rest-houge, recently constructed, also 
8 Police post. Close by is Kang Klan, the original home of the 
«founders of the Dalawi Confederacy, 
| MATATPUR, 
' Mahatpur is a village inthe Nakodar Tahsil, situated about 5 
miles south of Nakodar, overlooking the lowlands, Population (1901) 
9,201. It is of considerable antiquity, and is mentioned in the 
slin-i-Akbori under the name of- Mahammadpur, Tradt'on says it 
wis founded by Muhammad Khin, an Afglin, and its linds are 
still mostly owned by Afghans, According to another account, it 
was founded by Mughals, and only refounded in the time of Pei 
y Muhammad Khin, who Was an Afghin horse.dealer and thought 
Ne country suitable for rearing stock (seo p, 189 above and 


Kartarpor. 


Lobian, 


Mahsipor, 


902 


Mahatpur. 
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Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, page 87, note). It seems 
to have been part of the territory of the Manj R4jpdts, and passed 


_ with other places into the hands of Tira Singh Ghaiba when the | ikhs | 


oh! 


i" 


oi oar 
‘been +e 


rose to power, and after his death was annexed to Ranjit Singh's NX 

dominions. The houses are mostly of burnt brick. Trade 1s in 

saccharine produce, grain and cloth, which is exported chiefly to 

Sindh, A considerable fair is held yearly in April at the Mat of 

Babi Mild. Mahatpur ceased to be a municipality in 1886. 
MALSIAN. 

Malsiin, about 8 miles west of Nakodar, is an old town, mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbari under the name of Mailsi. Itis sad to have been 
founded by Mailsi, 1 Manj Rajput. Adjoining it is a great mound, 
in which, Mr. Barkley says, Indo-Bactrian_comsnave been found. 
Curiously enongh, Malsiin is notgrigng-qs the headquarters of a 
tribe of Muhammudan Sunseeyho are engaged in the manufacture 
of false com andQ@Gins of ancient mintage in many of the principal 
cities ofet At Malsidn itself this illicit manufacture is nob 





oe 4 = a a . * 
ae Waly carried on, but atone time 1b was the seat of the coming _ , 


operations. (Selections from the Public Correspondence of the Ad- 
ministration for the Affairs of the Punjab, Vol. I, 81, and 
Police Report, 1879). A full account of these sunirs is gtyen 
in Chap. IIT B. Malsiin is also said to have excelled in king 
wooden stamps for printing cotton. At present it makes buttons from 
shells got in the Bein river, and the dyeing of wool is carried on 
to a greater extent than usual. 
MvwasMaprur. 


Muhammadpur, near Aléwalpur, contains a pakka tank, called. 
tho Bhikhamsar, said to have been sunk by Bhisham Pitdma, the 
Pandavas’ preceptor. It is now occupied by Saniisis, and wor- 
shipped by Hindis generally. A fair is held here eyery year m 
Kitak. 

Nakopar Tanstt. 

Western Tahsil of the Jullandur District, Punjab, lying on the — 
north bank of the Sutlej between 30° 56’ and 31° 15’ N. and 75° Pp 
4’ and 75° 37’ E., with an area of 372 square miles. Its popula- 
tion was 222,412 m 1901 as against 217,079 im 1891. Its head- _ 
quarters are at the town of Nakodar (9,958), and it also contains © 
311 villages. The land revenue, including cesses, amounted, in 
1002 03, to Ke. 4, 10,000, 

Nakovar Town. 

Nakodar is & second cliss municipality (31° 8’ N. and 75° 
ag’ i.) and the headquarters of the Tuhsil. Population (1901) 
9.958." It 18 a wealthy ppp town, situated 15 miles from | 
Jullundur on a metalled road. There is « fully furnished bun- 
galow and a siya. The town is said by one account to have 

(1) GLd4 wales ond 4904 fommles, 
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been origi held by Hindu Kambobs. Another tradition makes CHAP. IV. 
: an Afghin, Nakodar Khin, the founder. Another account s4 Nakodar 
r that, when the Manj Réjprits crossed the Sutlej, Malik N ekdar Khan, ™*™ 
a brother of Rée Izzat (who took Tslwan) founded Nakodar. His 
shrine still exists inside the town. A fourth account makes it 
founded by the Nikudari legion (ming or ha zarah) of the Mughals 
Nakodar is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbavi as occupied by Main, 
apparently 4 mistake for Manj Rajpiits, and undoubtedly formed 
one sub-division of their territory. ‘They were ousted early during 
the Sikh period by Sardir Tira Singh Ghaiba who built a fort and 
mate the town the centre of « considerable iléka. Ranjit Singh 
seized it in 1816. On the introduction of English rule a cantonment Tt 
was located here, which was abolished in 1854, Barkley notes that 
tradition says Nakodar was founded in the bed ofa river, which is y 
not. impossible, as 4 glance at Map No. I of the Settlement Report : 
will show. 
Outside the town is a large garden containing two tombs thus_ 
__ described by Sir Alexander Cunningham. (A. 5S. R., XIV Os. . 
hy 59—62).. See er RE A 





—_——— 


“ Nakodar possesses two fine, Stttlammadan tembs, which are situated 
close together amongst sora very fine old trees, the remains of a former 
garden. One of the tombs was built in A. BH. 102l or A, D. 1612, during 
the reion of Jahangir, and the other in A. BH. 1069 or A. D. 1657, near the 
close of Shah Jalvin’s reig3. The former is popularly known as the tomh 
\pf the wetdd,or ‘Teacher,’ and the latter as that of his ‘ pupil.’ They 
are both ornamented on the outside with various patterns in glazed tiles 
but the work is not so good as that of the best examples at Agra and 
Lahore. But though similar in extern:] decoration and in general style 
they are quite different in their designs, both in plan and in elevation, : 


«The ground plan of the elder tomb is an octagon with four long and The octagen- 
four short sides. This particular for. is called x Bagdidi octagon, which ™ tomb. 
some say is constructed as follows :—Evch site of the square is divided 

into four, and the points being joined, the enclosed area is divided into 

sixteen squares, of which the four middle ones form the interior of the 


: building, Then a diagonal drawn across cach of the corner squares 
forms the shorter fxce of the octagon, while each longer face is left 
>. eqnal to one-half ofthe side of the sqaare. The dimensions of this tomb, 


however, do not quite agree with this arrangement, although they d . 
differ very much from the calculated figures. As the ies aiterciose: 
however, are observable in the relative dimensions of the platform or 
which the tomb stands, as well as those of the octagon of the Taj Mahal 


at , the mode of construction cannot have been on the principle of ; wh 
Bl squares, | 
as According to my measurements, the interior of the tomb is 30 feet \ 
square, while the exterior square, which should be exactly dovble or 60 | 
feet is actually G14 feet.) Similarly the thickness of the wall being 15 


feet 9 inches, the short face of the octagon, which should he 22} f is 
only 21 feet, while the longer face, which should he only 80 ‘ak ta pear 





(J. A, 8. B, 1862, LXI p. 298, 
() See Plate XX for the plan of this tomb, 
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_ GHAP.TY: 32 feet. ‘The tomb also stands on a raised platform of the same s 
 ‘Makodar = the longer face being 47} fest, and the shorter ones 36 feet 8 inches, 
Sec 


* Externally, each of the longer faces is pierced by a deep re 


ow 


b 
y 


_Tho ootagoc- and each shorter face by a half octagonal recess, both covered b 
pom. atches. The entrance v on the pos its and on each of the other Ehren 
faces there is a doorway closed by a screen of trellis-work. The dome, 
which is hemispherical, springs fies acylindrical neck and is crowned 
by a small pinnacle. There are only four turrets, although the buildin 
has cight angles. But perhaps the building was hastily finished, as 
observed that only the middle panels of the outer ornamentation were 
filled with glazed tiles, the upper and lower panels being simply painted, 
excepting the spandrils of the arched frames, which are of glazed tiles. 
All the jointy of the glazed tiles are pointed, but they are slightly 
separated by thin raised ridges of plaster, like the raised pointing of 
rickwork. 1 have noticed the same peculiarity in the glazed tile-work of 
ahidngir’s palace at Lahore, The framing of the panels is red, the brick : 
aving been first covered with a thin coating of Indian*red plaster and 
hen pointed with white, This plaster was exceptionally good, as it still 
stains its polish. All the patternsare geometrical. The chief colours 
re yellow, blue, and green, 


b, 





¢ , Ae - 
cit. There is a short description of one line over the entrance doorway 
on thegetyth, which isrepeated on the north side. f 





Basai thtimim ahkar-ul-abad Muhammad Mumin Husent Sanh 1021, 


“* Tomb of the most contemptible of the worshippers of God, Muham- 
mad Mumin Huseni, A, H. 1021 or A. D. 16127 


“The people know nothing of Muhammad Mumin except that he was 
an ustid, that is, a ‘teacher or master;’ but as he died in the beginning of 
Jahingir'’s regio, I thought it not improbable that I might find some notice 
of himin the Ain-i-Akbari, On tarning to Blochmann’s translation, I find : 
thatthe very last entry is the name of 7 Ustéd Mubammad Husain, plays 1: 
the Tamborah,’ And ina note is added The further information that, . 
according to the Massir-i-Rahimi,‘ Muhammad Mumin alias Hafizak, a 
embara player,’ was one of the musicians in the service of Khan 

in‘), This then is the very man who lies in the tomb at Nakodar, 
The title of H4fizak shows that he was accustomed to play from memory, 
| His proficiency asa musician of course attracted pupils; and so he is 
remembered only by his title of ustad, the ‘ teacher or master,’ : os 


“ When I saw this tomb in November 1838, there were two very ele- 
gant sarcophagi inside, of sienna colonred marble, inlaid with white 
marble inscriptions. They were both highly polishe¢, and were then in 

d order, although the tomb had been long before desecrated by the 
ikhs, At my visit in 1879 I found that the bailding had been turned 
into a school hoose, no harm has been done to the exterior, which has 
been left untouched, but the interior has been smudged with the usual 
Sanitary whitewash. 


“ The second tomb just reverses the plan of the first, as it is cotagon- 
al inside ond squire outside, with octagonal turrets at the four corners, 
It is, however, as nearly as possible, of the samo size, the side of the square 
of its ground plan, including the tower, being 614 feet. On each o the 
four faces there is a half octagon recess covered by a pointed arch. The 
entrance ix on the south side, and on each of the other three sides there 


 Blochmanu’s Ain-i-Akbari, p, 613 and note 3, 
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is a trellised opening, he room inside is 33 feet 10 inches in diameter, 

The octagonal towers at the coravrs are finished with open ecnpolas, rising 

above the battlements. The dowe is of the common pear siape a acy was 
rica 


in use d 


uring the reign of Shah Juban, It stands on a eylin neck 39 


feet 3 inches in diameter. The building rises in the middle of OQ raised 
platform, 107 feet 4 inches square aod 8 feet high, panelled on all sides 
with deep niches, 


"The ornamentation consists chiefly of glazed tile-work, the frames 
of the panels being of brick coverad with a thin coating of Indian red 
stucco, highly polished and pointed with white lines. The taller panels 


are filled 


with representations of large pots of flowers, similar to those of 


the time of Shah Jahn and Aurangzeb. Thesmajller panels have geomet- 
‘Tical patterna and plates of fruit, some with oblong striped melons, and 
others with oranges and leinons. The broad belts between the panels are 
ornamented with large diaper patterns in tiles of yellow, green, white, 
dark blue, and purple. ‘The patterns of the squares at the angles are 


marked 


by peculiar angular quirks at exch corner, Which are mach more 


novel than pleasing. The octagonal tower and the battlements wre also 
ornamented with glazed tiles as well as the pinnacles of tho domes, 


ie 


Mumin, 


ver the entrance door there is the following inscription in two 
lines:— 
Basai mam ahil-wl-abad-o-/" var, 
Bandeh Kamtrin sank 1067 Ha, Am il. 
“Tomb of the most contemptible of the \ orshippera of God, the 
humble slave Haji Jamal, A. H. 1067 or A, D, 1657. 


“OF Héji Jamal all that is known is that he was a pupil of Muhammad 


the occupant of the other tomb? 


Another account makes Muhammad Mumin the architect of 
the octagonal tomb and the occupant Abdal Shah Mali the spiritual f 
director of Jahingir. The tile work of the square tomb js 7 
heing restored by a Jullundur workmen under the direction of te 
Archeological Surveyor, Punjab, Tt contains five graves, one hear. 


ing an Arihbie inscription, anda band inscribed in Arabic rung round 
the wall : 


There is also'a grave on the platform said by # curious 


Jocal tradition to be that of a thief killed while escaping from the 
tomb, while another thief and his dog are said to be buried within, 


The s 


tomb was deseerated by the Sikhs, and while the can- 


tonment was here was wsed as 4 Meas Room. It is now sometimes 
used as a rest-honse, 


To the 


the building of Nakodar Cantonment; on one side of 


On the west of the tombs is a gateway said ts be built in 1667 


There is another smaller gateway on the east, now in ruing. 
north is 4 tank, the bricks of whieh were Intecly used jy 


itis % simmer 


house now used as * Munsif's Court, Beyond that is a Bdrahdart 
containing the shrine of Bahddny Khiin who died in tha reign of 
Jabingtr ; also an old mosque, 


E The site of the girden, about 21 acres, is in the Possession of 
Government, #5 sre the sforesaid buildings. The pavement that 
surrounded the tombs has entirely disappeared, and of the garden 


: 


= 


CHAP. Iv. 


Pid bie 
toni aq oore 
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CHAP. IV. itself, what is not leased as agricultural land, lies waste. There are 
Neredar some fine old bér trees in the garden, some of which are said to . 
Town. be as old as the tombs. 


A fair used to be held at these tombs, but was discontinued 
some 70 years ago. For the other fairs of Nakodar,, see Chatess 
p- 145. Thetown contains 20 mosques and 16 temples of Ga . 


The fort of Tira Singh is now occupied by the Tahsil and Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle School. ‘There is a Thiina and Dispensary, and 
4 Munsif and unofficial Sub-Registrar. There is a Post and Tele- 
graph Office. ‘There is # considerable trade in the usual country 
staples, saccharine produce, grain and cloth.- The hookah-snakes of 
this town enjoy a local celebrity ; iron jars (gdgar) are also mannfac- 
tured. 
The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt, Notn, No, 1578, S., 
dated 7th October 1885, Its rules of business will be found im_ the 
Punjab Gazette for March 1888, p. 284 of Part LIT (MI. Manual, pp. 857-8). 
Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt, Notn. No. 107, dated 1 th March 
q 1894, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No, 204, dated 21st July 1897, 
was revised in 1884 (Notun. No. 47, dated 22nd Jannary). Building 
A bye-laws were sunctiones, (yy Notn. No. 166, dated 7th March 1891, amending” 
- p- 1216 of Part Ll of November 1887, and in the case of penal bye-laws: 
, model rules were ado,,.d (Ml. Manual, p,449) by Notn, No. 1001 of Oth 
" December 1891 with the subsequent modifications contained in Punjab Gov- 
eroment Nota. No, 162 of l4th Apml 1806. 
A =: Nawasiane Tansit, pes" 
_ Nawishahr Eastern Tahsil of the Jullundur District, Punjab, lymg on the 
aaa north hank of the Sutlej, between 80° 58’ and 31° 17° N. and 75° 
47’ and 76° 16" E., with an area of 299 square miles Its population 
was 196,359 in 1901 as against 205,625 in 1891. Its head- 
eas ave at the town of Nawashabr (5,641) and it also coutains 
e towns of Rabon (8,651) and Banga (4,697), and 274 villages. 
The land revenue, including cesses, amounted in 1902-05 to 
Rs, 4,26,101. 





Nawasianr ‘Town. 

Se Wiwashakr Nawishahr is 4 second class municipality (31° 8’ N. and 
‘Town, 76° 7 EB.) and headquarters. of «a ‘Tahsil, Population (1901) 
/ 5,641. It is situated on the metalled road from Phagwira to 
Garhshankar, 85 miles from Jullondur. Nawishahr is said to haye 
been built by Nausher Khin, an Afghdn, in the time of Ali-ud-din 
Khilji (1295—1315. or 1316), by the side of alake, ‘There ig 4 
Bérahdari which was built by Muhammad Sudik, who was an Umat 
Khatri, of Pasrir, in the Sialkot District, and while a Hindu was 
called Bikhirf Mal. He settled at Nawishahr and got involved in a 
quarrel with the Bhuchar Khatris, who are numerous here, in th 
course of which two of the latter were killed. Bikhiri Mal 
summoned to Delhi, and found it convenient to bain Muir nibs) 

















(1) 3,010 males and 2,631 fomates,; 
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on which he assumed the name of Muhammad Sadik. He was 

given a jdgir, and continued his quarrel with the Bhuchars, who 

obtained assistance from the Rajpiits of Saroya, in Garhshankar, 

fe and in a fight that ensued chanted Sadik was slain. He is 

- looked upon ag a martyr, and lamps are lighted at his grave. After. 

wards Tara Singh Ghaiba took Nawishahr, and built a fort of which, 

the remains exist. On his death the town was annexed by Ranjit 

Singh. The Umat Khatris of Nawishahr supply a large number 

of our patwiiris. The Gaur Brihmins were of some importance in 

Inter Sikh times as connected with Raja Tej Singh. The houses are 
mostly of burnt brick. 


A Munsif and Sub-Registrar are stationed here, and there is 
a Vernacular Middle School and Post and Telegraph Office. The 
Barahdari is now used as a District Board Rest-house and is 
furnished with crockery and kitchen utensils. One donkey stallion 
is kept here. 


The chief trade of the town is in grain, though the competition 
of Banga has, to some extent, in jured it as an agricultural centre. 
: ' There is no special manufacture. 


_ 4: The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt, Notn. No. 1578 S., 

ii ed 7th October 1885. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 

te for March 1888, p. 288 of Part III (Ml, Mannal, pp. 357-8), 

limits were defined by Punjab Govt, Notn. No. 112, dated 16th 

1894, and the le, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 2ist 

aly 1879, was revised in 1884 (Notn. No. 47, dated 22nd January). 

‘uiding bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, dated 7th March 1891, 

mending p- 1216 of Part III of 17th Novenber 1887, and in the case of 

bye-laws the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p- 449) by Notn. 

No, 1091 of 9th December 1891 with subsequent modifications sanctioned in 
ceil Government Notn. No, 14, dated 3rd April 1902, 


Nour Manat. 
| Nir Ms}-"” “ond class municipality in the Phillaar Tahsfl, 
| | diek-o@ hal is a Secon the fuss 7 8 from Nakodar. Population 


..ouimt 13 miles from Phillaur anu Cxielan\: TM: 

1 (1901) 8,706 (4,451 males and 4,255 recc).,_ The road to 
_ Nakodar is metalled and this route is consequentsy a0 
taken to Jullundur, but there is an unmetalled road by which 
Jullundur is only 18 miles distant. Ngr Mahal is built on the site of 
an ancient town, as is testified by the large size of the bricks that 
have been dug up as well as by numerous coins found there. Sir 
Alexander Cunningham obtained one punch marked silver coin, one 
copper piece of the satrap Rijubul, and one of Mahipél of Delhi, 
The bricks are finger marked hy three concentric semi-circles with 
a dot in the centre. ahal is said to have been built on the 
site of a town, ot Kaltir or Kot Kahlhir, which, according 
to Mr. Barkley, was a place of importance and is said to haye been 
ruined about 700 A. H. (1300 A.D.) “by the oppression of the 
government of the day, the Hindiis deserting it, and separate villages 
of Muhammadans taking the place of the old muhallas (wards). 
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‘CHAP. IV. Bat Cunningham thinks that this is an error due to the misread- 
‘84 Mahal. ing of the words ha-khitah Phalor in the inscription over the western 


‘ oes also An Inserpyyon over this gateway, which will be piven p 
-~~ «py of 1t was fortunately preserved by one of the inhabitants, 


gateway of the sara. a 

The modern townis due to the fostering care of Nir Jahién, ™ 
the consort of the Emperor Jahdngir, and who is said to haye been 
brought up here. She had the imperial sarai constracted between 
1028 and 1030 A. H. (1619-1621 A.D.), and settled numerous: 
families in her new town. “In 1738-89 Nddir Shth exacted a 
ransom of three lakhs of rupees” from Nr Mahal, which seriously 
injured its prosperity. “In 1756-57 Ahmad Shih demanded a 
like sum and the people -being unable to pay he ordered them to be 
slaughtered and plundered, and burnt the town.” Almost immo- 
diately afterwards the Punjab became independent of Delhi, and Nir 
Mahal was seized by the Ahliwilia Sikhs, and was held for the 
Kaptirthala Chief by Sirdir Kaur Singh and his descendants. It 
would seem as if before this the Talwan Rajpits had taken possession 
of the town, ‘They subsequently, on the final invasion of Ahmad 
Shah, recovered the sarai, the siege and recapture of which by the 
Sikhs has been described in Chap. I, p. 84. The west gateway of _ 
this building has recently been restored at public expense, and,is a —*Y 
remarkable specimen of oriental architecture ;16 is thus desoribed, 
General Cunningham, (A.S.R., XIV., pp. 63—65). 

“The sarai is 551 feet square ontside, including the octagonal te 
at thecorners, ‘I'he western gateway 1s a double atoreyed building 
oa the outside with red sand-stone from the Fatehpur Sikri quarries, ° 
whole front is divided into punels ornamented with sculpture; buat 
relief is low and the workmanship ccarse, There aro angels and fair; 
teats and rhinoceroses, camels and horses, monkerg and peacoe 
with men on horseback and archers on elephants, The sides of the ga 
way are in much better taste, the ornament being limited to fuliated scroll 
work with birda sitting on the branches, But even in this the design i 
moch better than the execution, us there ia little ralief, Over the entran 
there is m long inscription. : 


“ There was also a similar gntomp-oa the eastarn side, but titir.tanow! 
only a mass of ruin, and_al! qq stone freeing has disappeared, aukist} i 


resently, 










‘On the north side of the courtyard thero is a masiid, and in 
midale o fine well. On each side thare es 32 rooms, eiiok 10 feat "0 « | 
inches square, with a verandah in front. In each corner there were 3 ’ 
rooms, One large and two small. The Emperor's apartment formed the 
centre block of the south side, three storeys in height. The rooms wree 
highly finished, but all their beauty is now concealed under the provailing 
Whitewash. The mnin room was oblong in thape, with a half-octagon 
recess on two sides, similar to the large rooms in the corners of the sarag 
one of which is shown in tho accompanying plate,” From this description 
it will be seen that there was accommodation inside for about 100 icp | 
But the great mass of imporinl followers found their quarters outside ay 





(}) Mr, Barkley’s notes, The Re : 
January 1886 (Ko, 876), a, * same writer gives o legend of Nir Mahalic P.M, Q for 
13) See Plate XXL. 
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at exterior court nbout 2,000 feat square, some of the walla of which were 
pointed out to me in November 1835; all these,have disappeared now. 


« ‘The sarat is said to have been built by Zakariya Khéo, the Ndzim of 
the Subah of Jullundur, during the reign of Jahangir, His inscription, 
which ia cutin suuken letters oo the right jamb of the west gateway, says 
nothing about the building of the sarai, while the main inscription over the 
western gateway distinctly states that the sarai was erected by the order 
of Narjahdu (ba hukam Nirjahin Beyam). 1 suppose, therefore, that the 
actual work wna superintended by Zakariya Kbéo of whom | can learn 
nothing, but who appears irom this iuscription to have been au energetio 
man, ‘This inseription consists Of ix short lines as follows :— 


Akhaz rihdari abwab 
Mamnaak bavaijib amar Nawab 
Zakariya Khan Bahadur Nazim 
Subah mwifharkas az Faujddrin 
Dodbah bagirad, bar zanan 
Talik, taldk, talak. 
«Taking payment from travellers ts forbidden, the Nawéb Zakariys 


Khan, Bahadur, Governor of the District, having exempted them. Should 
any Faujdir of the Dodb collect these dues, may his wives be divorced.’ 


“The expressive word taldk three times repeated at the end of this 
inscription, means ‘divorce or repudiation,’ and its threefold repetition by 
n husband is eaid to be all that is necessary for n forma! divorce. As this 
record is engraved on the gatewny of the Badehahi Sarai, I conclude that 
the roome of the sara were avaiable for the use of travellers whenever 
the Emperor was not moving himself; or perhaps it was only the outer 
court, which has now disappeared that was so appropriated, 


«The inscription over the eastern gateway must have been put u 
before that on the western gate, as it gives the earlier date of A, H. 1028 


_vonly, whereas the latter gives the Inter date of A. H, 1030 in addition to 
thet cf 1028. 


«The date is given in the last line, according to the abjad or numerical 
powors of the letters. 


it Ahad shud sa Nir Jahdn Begam ain sarat” 
“ The whole inscription in five rhyming verses is os follows: 


OveR THE BAST 08 Deiat Gate. 
Shah-i-Jahan bddaur Jahangir bidshah 
Shanhinshah-i-zamin-o zaman saya-t-Khuda 
Mamir kard baske Jahin ra ba-adl-o-did 
ij-daman rasia bina bar sar-i-lind 
Nir-i-Johdn ke hamdam-o-hamaiz kids aust 
jarmud ain sarai wast-i-sipahar ed 
Chin ain bind-t khair ba rii-i-ramin nihad 
bidd bind-t-umrash jawed bar baka 
farikh ain chin gasht mirattt) baguft akal 
abid shud 2a Nur Jahan Begam ain sardé, 


=! 
/- 


Se 


— 
5 


During the reign of Jahangir Badshah lord of th i 
King of kings of this world and his time, <s ah aan cd 


. 
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®. Tho fame of whose goodness and justice overspread the 
Nar Mabul. earth, . 
| Until it reached even the highest heavens above. 
8. His wife and trusted companion, Nar Jahan, 
Commanded the erection of this sarai wide as the heavens. - 

. 4, When this fortuoate building rose upon the face of the ~ 
earth. 
f May its walls last for ever and ever! 


5, ‘The date of ita foundation wisdom found in the words 
“This Sarai was founded by Nar Jahin Begam.” 


“The inscription over the west gateway, which is in four rhyming 
veracs, is a3 follows :— 


Over toe west or Lanore Gate, 
Ba-daur adt Jahdngie Shah Akbar Shak 
kih dendn-o-zamin misl-au ndddrad yad 
bint-t Nir Sard shud bd-khitah-Phalor 
ba-hukam Nir Jahda Begam farishtah-nihad 
bardi sal binayash sukhan war-i-khush guft 
ke shud sa Nir Jahan Begam ain Sards dbdd 1028 
chu, shud tamém khirad gujt bahar térikhash 
\ ba-shud za Nir Jahin Begam ain Sardi abad 1030 
“f 


> 
— 


bo 
* 


PF 2 


1. Puring the just rule of Jahingir Shah son of Akbar Shéh q 
A whose life neither hoaven nor earth remembers, 
- 2. The Nic Sardi was founded in the district of Phalor 
By command of the angel-like Nir Jahéin Begam. 
3. The date of its foundation the poet happily discovered 
‘This Sarai was founded by Nir Jaldn Begam’ (1028), 
4. Tho date of ita completion wisdom found in the worda 
‘This Sarai was erected by Nir Jahin Begam’ (1090), 
"Tho last holf line of this inscription gives the date of A. B. 1030 by 
merely adding the letter B to the seventh half line, thus changing shud to 
bashud, and adding 2 to tho number. The words are arra ged somewhat 
differently, the bdd being placed at the end of the line,” 


On the cther side of the 






} cther sid wh from the sarai is the tomb 

of Fateh Ali Sshith buil 71 H. (1660-01 A. D,). It belong 

to Qizi Che du Shih of Nir Mahal. I[t is of no particular archi- 
testiral interest and the religious aspects of the shrine and the fair 

held at it are dealt with in Chap. 1, p.145. For the wellGanga - 
and the legend attaching thereto see pp. 133 and 134. ye 


The Rest house, which is fully furnished, is in the sarai, the 
royal bath having been turned to this use ; also within the surai are 










Ss the Thins a: d Board Vernacular Middle School. There is a 
. Dispensary «nc Post and Telegraph Office in the town. 
3 The hous2s are built mostly of burnt brick. Nir Mahal does 


& considerable trade in grain and gur. Gabriin cloths are manufac. 
= tured, but not to any notable extent, 


The municipal bowudaries were fixed b ; Wot: . 1578 &., 
dated 7th October 1885, Tbs es of Bi Ries eat hig os” dey Sete) 
Gazette for March 1888, p. 283 of Part II (Ml, Manual, pp. 357-8). 
Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn, No. 111, dated 16ty = 
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March 1894, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 21st 
July 1879, was revised in 1884, Notn. No. 47, dated 22nd January. 
Building bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No, 166, dated 7th March 
1891, amending p. 1216 of Part Ll of 17th November 1887, and in the 
case of 3 ser bye-laws the model rules were adopted (MI, Manual, p. 449) by 
Notn. No, 1091 of 9th December 1891 with subsequent modifications sanc- 
tioned in Punjab Government Notns. Nos, 14, dated 3rd April 1902, and 
454, dated 4th September 1901. 


PSILLAUR TAHSIL. 


Tahsil of the Jullundur District, Punjab, lying on the north 
bank of the Sutlej, between 30°57’ and 31° 13’N. and 75° 31’ 
and 75° 58’ E., with an area of 298 square miles. Its population 
was 192,860 in 1901 as against 189,578 in 1891. Its head- 
aa are at the town of Phillaur (6,986), and it also contains 

e towns of Nir Mahal (8,706) and the large village of Jandiala 
(6,620), with 222 other villages. The land revenue, including 
cesses, amounted, in 1902-03, to Rs 4,01,880. f 

PHILLAUR TOWN. 
’ 





Phillanr is a second class municipalty and Tahsil head- tows, 
uarters (31° 1' N. and 75° 48’ E.), situated on the right bank of the 
Sutlej, 27 miles south-east of Jullundur, on the Grand Trunk 
Road and North-Western Railway. Population, including Civil 
Lines (1901) 6,986, (3,851 males and 5,135 females). There are 
Police and Public Works Rest-houses furnished with crockery and , 
' kitchen utensils and a Railway Refreshment Room; also a sarat 
and camping ground. 


Phillaur owes its origin to 4 Sanghera Jat, Phil, who called the 

town after himself, “ Philnagar.” Subsequently the Nard Réjpits, 
-under Rie Shahr, whose territory extended from Man to Selkidina, 
occupied it; and when his son, Rie Rattan Pal abandoned Mau and ‘ 
settled at Phillaur, the Jats left. The Rijpits also, at some period 

unknown, deserted the place. The modern town dates from the time 

of Shah Jahan, at which time the site, then covered with ruins, was 

re-occupied, haying been selected for the erection of a sarat oy the 

Imperial line of road from Delhi to Lahore.” Of its carkia history 

nothing of interest is recorded. On the rise of the Sikhs to power, ~~ ~ 
the place was seized by one Sudh Singh, Kakarah, who made it the bis: 
capital of a considerable estate. The family became extinct in 1807, 

and the place then fell into the hands of Ranjit Singh, who recog- 
nized its importance as a frontier town commanding the most - 
frequented ferry of the Sutlej. 


Under his governor Mohkam Chand, a strong force of troops was 
usually stationed at Phillaur, and between 1809 and 1812 the sarat 
was converted into 4 fort by the addition of a fuusse-braye ditch 
and bastions, ss a reply to the British occupation of Ludhiiua. The 


ara eR Ln Re Se SC a Ln Se ro 
-_-@Q) A brass seal was found onthe parade groand near the fort haviog os ene aide the 
jascription “ Mehammad Bahédur Shahzida Bedér Bakhat, 1116. Ali Quli Khén fdwi 49," 
The ether side is plain. 
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. architect is said to haye been an Italian engineer, In 1846, when 


the Sikh garrison was withdrawn, Chaudhri Kutb-ud-din of Phillaur, 
father of Ghuliim Nabi, the present zailddr, secured the keys of the fort, 


preserved it from plunder, and gave it up to Colonel Mackeson and 


Brigadier Wheeler when the British troops entered the Dodb. In. 
the same year after the battle of Aliwal a British cantonment was 
formed in the neighbourhood of the fort which continued to be 


ocoupied by native troops until 1857, when the detachment stationed 
there mutinied. The fort itself became an important artillery 
arsensl and magazine. The cantonment was not re-occupied after 
the Mutiny ; the houses are now used, some by Railway employés, 
one by missionaries of the Ludhiina Mission, as rest-houses and for 
other and various purposes. The artillery and magazine were 
withdrawn in 1868 from the fort and a detachment of Native Infantry 
left as garrison. In 189] this was withdrawn and the fort was 


handed over to the Police Department; and it ia now occupied by 


the Police Training School (opened 1st January 1892) and the 
Central Bureau of the Crimimal Identification Department, both 
under a senior Police Officer. 


Near the Railway station are a Pdrehdari and Thdkardwdra, 
erected by Diwin Mohkem Chand and a Sumddh containing his ashes; 
_ Rém Singh of Phillaur has a parwdna of Ranjit Singh, dated Sambat 


1856, assigning Rs. 101 to his father Ghulib Singh for reading the 


Granth, a sum to certain Bairigis for lighting lamps at the tomb, 
with other minor grants, The land is still mudfi to Rim Singh 
and the buildings are occupied by Siri Vaishnu Bairigis. Archi- 
tecturally they are quite insignificant. 


The bridge over tho Sutle] was completed in 1870; it is 5,193 


feet long, made of iron girders resting on 46 brick piers. Thereis 
no foot bridge but ferry trains are run daily. { | 


Phillaur’s chief commercial importance is as a timber depét. 
The wood floated down the Sutlej and the Sirhind Canal is brought 
here hy mul to be sold; that which comes down the Sutlej belong 
to the Public Works Department and annual sales are held of ths 
surplus stock. There is 1 grain market and a considerable trade 
in grain goes on, but there is little export by rail. “Manufactures 
are coutined to weaving, and the cloth made goes chiefly to Ludhiina. 


Phillanr, besides being headquarters of the Tahsil., conta 
Thana, Munsifi's Court, Post and Telegraph Office, Dispensary, Anan 
Vernacular Middle School and seyeral indigenous schools, ia is also 
the winter headquarters of the Deputy Conservator, Bashaby Fo rane 
Division, and an important changing station on the North. cid 
Railway. A Sub-Registrar resides hore, Western 





inlssiener, Jullandur, to the Commissioner and Super eT Esq., Deputy Com- 
Obsedhrl was granted a pension of Bs, 300 per annan fore auaadar: Di The 


t 
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lady called “ 
the opinion entertained by some that, it is unlucky to speak of 
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The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt, Notn. No. 273, CHAPI¥! 
dated 12th Apri 1886, Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab a | 
Gazette for March 1888, p. 288 of Part 111 (Ml. Manual, pp. 857-8). Octroi ‘town 
limits were defined by jab Govt. Notn, No. 200, dated 2nd May 1894, 
and the schedule, prescribed by Notun. No. 264, dated 21st July 1879. Building 
bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, dated 7th February 1891, amendin 

«1216 of Part UI of 17th November 1887, and penal bye-laws by No. 58, : 
sd 4th February 1893 and No, 453, dated 4th September 1901, 
Rawoy, 

Réhon is a second class munitipality ($1° 4’ N. and 76° Riko. —_- 
8 E.) in the Nawishahr Tahsil situated 5 miles from Nawh- 
shahr on an unmetalled road. Population (1901) 8,651. Ibis . 
said to have been founded 2,000 years ago by Raja Righab, who ) 
called it Réighupur, by which name it is still called in correspondence 
by Pandits. After that it came into the possession of Gujars, who 
were driven out by the Mahtons, who in their tun succumbed 
to the Ghorewtha Rajpiits, whose conquest of the country is put 
down as having occurred in the time of Shahab-ud-din Ghori. ‘Their 
leader, Rand pes renamed the town “ Réhon,” after a certain ot 

ho:” In support of this derivation may be quoted 


this town by its proper name, in the morning, when fasting, ‘Till L 
breakfast it is called “ Zaniina-shahr,” or “ Woman-town.” In 
Akbar’s time Rahon was the capital of the Daérdhak mahal, and 
gaye its name to one of the two furufs into which the mahal \ 
was divided. In Aurangzeb’s reign a brick fort was built here, - | 
the site of which is now partially occupied by the school and 
police station. The Rajputs of Réhon were Chandhrts .and men 
of much influence during Muhammadan rule. In 1759 A. Dd. 
Raéhon was seized by Tira Singh Ghaiba, the head of the Daliwila 
Confederacy, and remained in his possession till his death, when 
it was added to Ranjit Singh’s dominions, It is evidently a very 
old town, and from its commanding situation on an eminence 
overlooking the low valley of the Sutlej, must have been « place 
of importance. It is now gradually decaying, partly because. the 


Réjpits no longer have the same means ‘as formerly, and part 


because it is off the line of rail and has no special trade or 
manufactures sufficiently important to enablé it to compete with Tey 


_ places commercially more favourably situated, and partly on account 


of its unhealthiness, which seems due to the large marsh in the low 


ands (thalla) just below the town. Fish are caught all the r, 
1 i : & year 


in this marsh, and wild fowl are, abundant in the cold 
weather. Most of the houses are of burnt brick, but the wards of 


the Arains and Riwats are mostly built of sun-dried bricks, Many 


houses sre deserted. The streets are steep, and have to be paved to 
nt their being destroyed by the scour of rain-water, Several 


_ faira take place in the Phe the more important of which haye heen 





already noticed on p. 1 


- 2) 4,500 males and 4,082 fomales, 
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Réhon contains District Board Rest-house furnished with 
crockery and kitchen utensils. There is also an encamping ground. 
Other Government buildings are the Thana, Post Office, Di 
and Anglo-Vetnacular Middle School. There are the old tanks here 
of Surajkund and Panj-tirth, to the former of which an old Hinda 
temple is attached. There is also a modern tank adjoining the tombs 
(samddhs) of Tara Singh Ghaiba and his brave widow, which was 
constructed by his son Jhanda Singh. There is also an old sarat, 
said to have been built in the reign of Shih Jahin (1627-58). There 
are 39 mosques and 24 temples. 


Trade consists mostly in the export of saccharine produce, but is 
declining. There used to be many manufactories of drained sugar. 
As elsewhere in the district, however, imported refined sugar is 
taking the place of the local product, and the produce of the sugar 
cane fields is more generally manufactured into gur by the cultiya- 
tors themselves instead of being made over to the Khatri traders 
for conversion into refined sugar. Gota, narrow imitation 
and silver ribbon, is largely woven, and coarse country 1s 
extensively made and exported to the upper Punjab, and even Kabul. _ 
Ghatt, a fine glazed cotton longcloth, used to be a staple article of 
Rihon manufacture, but is scarcely made at all now. The chief 
townspeople sre Réjpits and Khatrfs, and the two tribes are on 
very bad terms with each other. Their animosity occasionally shows 
itself in cow-killing and similar offences. The hereditary tingos 
here were Gehf Khatris. 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No, 2738, 
dated 12th April 1886. Its rules of business will found in the Punj 
Gazette for March 1888, p. 288 of Part III (Ml. Manual, pp. 857-8). 
Octtui limits were defined by Punjab Govt, Notn. No. 111, dated 16th March 
1804, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 264, dated 2st July 1879, 
was revised in 1884 and 1889 (Notn. Nos. 47 and 46, dated 22nd war 
and 12th January), Building byo-laws were -sanctioned by Notn. No. 166, 
dated 7th February 1891, amending p. 1216 of Part III of 17th November 
1887, and penal bye-laws by No. 19, dated 16th January 1892, In the case 
of the latter the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 449). 

Owing to the decliiie.in trade and population the municipal finances at 
Réhon are in an embarassed condition, The town is distinctly a decaying one. 


Rurxa Kanan. 


_ Burka Kalin is a large village (31° 7’ N. and 75° 42’ E.) 
situated in the interior of the Phillaur Tahsil. Population (1901) 
6,034, It has an insignificant trade in sugar, and is otherwise 
unimportant. It possesses a primary school and there are three 
indigenous schools. Rurka Kalan had a municipality till the year 


1874. Jandidla, Bilga and Rurka Kalin have evil i 
for female infanticiie si ieee 


SrauKor. . 


Shihkot is a village in the west of Nakodar Tahsil, and hesd- 
quarters of a police station. It derives its name from the fy ‘| 








Successors, by the Sindhinwila Sirdirs, and the 


sa gave them Rs. | 000 a year, in token of their 


‘JuubuNDup Dist. } = Talwan. 
having been founded by a Saiyad (or Shih), An important branch 


[Parr A. 


of the Daliwiila Confederacy took possession of it in Sikh times and 


built « mud fort. Tho family is still represented at Shihkot, and 
Possesses revenue-free grants, : 


Tatway, 


Talwan is a village in Phillaur Tahsil built on the uplands of 
the Sutlej. Population (1901 5,334. Formerly the town was situated 
in log lands: and 3 ee hay nA river, According to 

r tradition, it was hy originally by A ans, who where expell- 
baby Man Rijpits under Rive Izzat, on Rae) it, who e; ntl 
other side of the Sutlej, and was given the aly 

service done to the Emperor Baber, The Manj Rijpi 
to have exercised authority over a considerable tract of country till 
the downfall of the Mughal Empire, when Baghel §; 
Krora Singhi Confederacy, occupied Talwan and by; 
What he and other Sikh Chiefs left the Rajput bas taken, under his 


Rajput Chaudbris 
ere quite despoiled till the time of Sheikh Imion-ud-din who, it is 


2,00 Proprietary 
right. They now receive five per cent. #3 Seigniorage on the revenua 
of flalwan. The houses are mostly of burnt brick, Trade and 
mf‘hufactures are of no jm portance. 


The pilgrimage to the shrine of Pir Banohi starts here. 
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WEIcHtTs anp Mrasvres, 


Grain is bought and sold by weight. When an agriculturist speaks Menauro— 
of a sér, he always means the local weight of that hame, which is just Grain, 
two-fifths of the standard or poakka sér, and ig hee bakes almost equal 
to '84ofa pound, The usual sub-divisions of the’s r, viz., the chitiank, 
ddhpdo, pdo, édh str (iy ¢, 4, and 4 sér), as well as the multiples, Panjsiri, 
dkari, dhaun, and man (9, 10, 20 and 40 sérs) are recognized, Avyrieu)« 
turists, among themselves, if the quantity of prain is large, employ an 
earthen measure, called mep, of a capacity varying from 24 to 36 standard 
sére. For maize still in the cob a basket, called fokra, and made of twigs, 
is often used. It will hold from 40 to 48 Standard sérs. Broken straw ‘Straw. 
is measured by the fangar, a rope-net, with large meshes, about 54 feet 
square, and containing about 48 standard sérs. Charri Straw is measured 

& rope, which is called rassa or dha, and ig usually 104 feet long. As 
much as this rope will encircle weighs approximately 72 standard strs, A 
head-load of charri or other straw, which is as much as both arms can 
«grasp, is called bhari. Maize stalks are often tied up in bundles, pul, 
é Seinhing ubout 4 standar! sors, Sugarcane juice is measured by the jori,¥ Cane-fuice, 
™~ which consists of two earthen pots, matti, axch containing about 24 to 36 Cloth, =” 
standard sérs, In the bazaars the English yard of 36 inches is in use, 
But among the Villagers, the Adi; yard (gaz) stil] Prevails. Tt consists of 
girah, each of three finger breadths (wngal), and is about one-sixteenth longer 
than the English yard. [n other cases the standard of height and length 
are the Adth and karam. The Adth is as long as from the elbow to the tip Height ana 
of the middie finger, or about 18 inches, and the karam is a double pace, length, and 
The square measures of area are these ;— area. 





8 karams square ,,, Tr sc = 1 marla. 
20 marlas oon oe oa = U kanal, | 
& kandls = a8 = 1 ghumio, 


In the Settlement measurements, the Karam has been taken as 572 
inches long, which makes the ghumdéo and kandl, respectively, -759 and 
‘005 of an acre, and the maria, 22 96 square yards, Jn A Ppendix VIIT 
tables are given showing the conversions of ghtimdos and bigahs (the unit 
used at the Regulur Settlement) into acres and vice versdi, 


a Measures of length, Measures of capa ity. 


| 87b inches make «+» 1 karam, o rupees make «» | chittanlk 
; 16 obbatdénks make .., 1 ade. 
Measures of area, System No, 1. | 40 séra make «. 7 maund, 
1 square karam makes + 1 sarsaj. Measures of weighs, 
9 caeahie make -» I maria. aoe o 
20 marlas make «» 1 kanal, @ grains of gkhash. 
8 kanéls make «1 ghuméo, ‘hash make... 1 grainof rice, 
| | S grains of rice mako 1] ratti, 
Measures of area, System No, 2. | 8 rattig make «» 1 masa, 
| 12 mashas make we 1 tola, 


1 square gatha makes wy I enbeae 
20 rt make ew 1 bigwa. 
20 biswas make o« I bigha. | 


” * A Jog is the samo ag Sori bat also meang 2 Pairs of bullocks at the cane-mills, 
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SPECIMENS GF WISE SAWS AND PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPRY OF THE 
JULLUNDUR Disrrict. 





CoLLecren ny Mr, W. E. PURSER, 1.c.8, 


—_—_— 


Merits or Various Solis, 


Nore.—I give theese verses as givento me. Jtis clesr some of them are corrupted, the 
stion of one or two seems doubtful. W. EH. Purser, 


. Bhon nidin te dhan gien te ra‘aiyat Rain, 
: Nidin land and hap cattle cows, and cultivators Réins, 
This saying means that, among soils nidin (highly mavured land) is 
desirable among cattle, cows, and among tenan ts, Ariins, In one version a 
house in the middle of the village takes the place of cows. 
2. Nisin, Gasrd 24t sfani ; 
Tibba, Rakar bahut namdn{ ; 
Kali, Kalar khasmén khinj F 
Rohi, Retli ap godni, ; 
Menured land and Gasra are good (lit. of a clever nature) ; 
Tibba and Rakar are very bad ; 
Kali and Kalar destroy (devour) the owners ; 
Rohi and Retli are good (pleasing). 


3. Bhon Rohi ; talwar sarohi ; maibn lohf, 
Rohi land, « Saroh{ sword ; a buffalo of a reddish-brown 
colour are good, 
4. Maibn lohi ; zamin Robi : 
Bail naira ; Jat Khaira ; 
Kapri lof ; na khumb hoi, 
A. reddish-brown buffaloe ; Rohi land : 


A bullock with one horn turned up, the other down; a 
Khaira Jat; 


As clothing a blanket, for there will he no need of tha boiler 
Jor it. 


The things mentioned are good. What is excellent in a los ig that it 
18 Hever washed and so never goes into the washing-boiler, 
5. dat Khaira ; baj] naira ; 
Dhan gai; re’aiyat Ardin : 
Minh lof ; zamin Robi ; 
= A Khaira Jat, a bullock with one horn turned up and the 
other down. 
Among cattle, a cow, cultivators, Ardins ; 
In rain a blanket ; Rohi land. 
All these are good and desirable, 
6, Mainh lohi ; zamin Robi ; 
Reta balun ; bail ealahin ; 
Minan Jagén te thutha daliin, 
A reddish brown buffalo and Roki land are good ; 
Cultivating Reta and Praising a bullock are bad ; 
© weigh and hold a platter forward for alms, 


a 
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Lines 1 and 2 present contrasts. Line 3 shows the result of doing 
what is described in line 2, i.e., when you come to weigh the produce of 
your husbandry the result is so poor, that you are driven to hold outa 
platter for alms, Praising a bullock means contenting yourself with 
praising it and not working it. 

7. Robi bhon; saput ghar; ghar satwanti nir ; 
Tarfin ute charhnd ; chtre surg sansir. 
Rohi land ; a good son in the honse; in the house an obedi« 
ent wife ; 
To ride horses ; theve four make heaven of earth. 
This saying is the complement of the next. 
8. Kalar khet; kapot ghar ; ghar kulahni nir 
Turidn age chalna ; chdre nark sansir. 
A saline field ;a bad son in the house; in the house a bad 
_ tempered wife ; 
To go before horses (i.¢., do running footman) ; these four 
make hell of earth, 
This saying is the complement of the one next above. 
9, Kalar khet ; hal ukhréi ; dhagge, bah bah jan ; 
Nir knlabni ; kaur gin ; sabi shekhidn wisar jan. 
A saline field ; a plongh that does not penctrate the ground ; 
bullocks that keap lying down when working ;° . 
“A quarrelazome woman ; o bad tempared cow : all laudations 
are forgotten. 
The man who has the things mentioned has nothing to vrag about. 
10. Kalar khet ; nakibil put ; ghar kulahni nar ; 
Pare pds, to bhi hérohir. 
A saline field ; a worthless son ; a bad-tempered wifein the 


house ; 
If the winning-throw on the dice falls, it is still all loss, when 
these exist, 
11, Kalar kheti ; basinwin kbeti ; 
Howe karmii sett. 
A saline field ; cultivating (or a crop) on the boundary ; 
lf there is any return, it will be by fate (good lack), 
12, Kalar kheti ; khih basima ; mirakh oH Banat : 
Je nar nir begini sewin, usnf ‘akl na kai, 
Cultivating saline soil; and ata well on the border; the 
fool wasted his seed. 
The man who loves a strange woman, he bas no sense, 


13, Gilli, goha ; sukkhi, lohd. 
Wet, cowdung ; dry, iron- 


Rarri soil is always bad ; when wet, it isas soft ag cowdung, and 
when dry, as hard as iron, and in both cases difficult to work. 
14, Rarri bhon nikhandi ; pani dendifn jal jal jands; 
Na minh pawe ta khasmin nin khandj, 
Rarri land is bad ; whi/e they are irrigating, it dries up ; 
If rain does not fall, it devours (ruins) its owners. 
15. Rabé meri mdr kheti lagi aur gunihiin ; 
Hon di, kamliine Ingi ; kisotin kik sundwin, 
Oh, God, my unirrigated crop has dried up on account of my 
s1ns, 
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It was just ripening when it began to wither ;to whom shall I 
cry if not to you! 

16. Bhon tibba ; dhup pai te tapdé jade, minh pdwe te libha; 
Jad tibba wale, bahunde, oh raz{ rdai jonde ; 
Bhar bhar mathidn bij Legros 
Jad tibba wadhan jdonde, oh kinjwaingan kuridonde ; 
Bhar bhar muthidn, khih uréonde ; 
Oh khdli ghardén nfin donde. 
Tibba (sandy) land ; when there is sunshine it burns; 
If there is rain ; it is soft and sticky. 
When the owners of Tibba plough, they are delighted ; 
They scatter seed in ar) 
When the owners of Tibba come to reap, they cry lke 

cranes ; 

They throw handfuls of dust (into the air), 
They go home empty-handed ! 

17, Kalar khéh ; basinwin kheti 
Kadi n& hoon bati di tenti. 
A brackish well ; cultivation on the boundary ; 

$2 will never become 33. 


The produce of a brackish well and of fields on the boundary is 
so small that, there will not be even a profit equal to the difference between 
32 and 33. 

18, Kalar khah; basima khetf. 
Jan tole, tin man de tentf, 
A brackish well ; cultivation on the boundary ; 
When you weigh the producr, then, in place of a man 
(40 sérs), you get 38 sers. 
19. Jisdd chale khal, uskoki karegé kdl ! 
What can famine do to him who has an irrigating channel ! 
Shows the advantage of irrigated land as being secure against drought. 


Tae Sommge Raixs, 
20, Har mahina barkha hol, 

Half ghar n4& rahndé kof ; 

Sdwani sdri j4ndi bof, 

If there is rain in the month of Hér, 

No pocanees Stops at home ; 

All the autumn crop is sown. 

Har extends from the middle of June to middle of J aly, 
21. “ Har anheri ashtmi badlon nikle chéad.” 
Dak khe ; “ Sua, Bhadli, gadhe n& kh4wan an! ” 
“If on the Sch day of the dark halé of Har the moon 
comes out from behind the clonds. ” 
Dak says : “ Listen, Bhadli, the asses won’t eat the grain | ” 
There will be such an abundance of grain that even asses will have 
more than they can eat. Dak is supposed to bea wise man of former 
days, and Bhadli was his wife, sually for them we have Bhat and 
Bhatni, the bard and female bard. In Rohtak, Saide and Badhir take their 
places, Saide was a Pandit, and Badhli a Chaéhraé (?) woman who waited 
- ‘him. Dak is probably from Dakwat the nane ofa Brahmia sab- 
vision. 
22. Sdwan mahine barkhé lagi ; 
Kamadi uchchi ho ho phabbi; 


‘< 
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Loki makki bijan lagi. 
It began to rain in Sdwan ; 
The sugarcane grew tall and looked well ; 
The people began to sow maize. 
23. Siwan wagge puri, oh bhi burda ; 
Jat bajdwe tori, oh bhi bura ; 
Brahman bhane chhurid, oh bhi burda. 
In Sdwan if the east wind blows, that, too, is bad ; 
If a Jat plays on a pipe, that, too, is bad ; 
Ifa B n binds on a knife, that, too, is bad. 

The east wind in Sdwan is said to cause the disease tela; a Jat who 
takes to playing on a pipe gives up working; and a Brahman ought to 
respect animal life and not act like a butcher. 

24. “ Je sir bhijje Karkd4, Singhe bhijie pith, ” 
Bhat kahe : “ San, Bhatni, sam4 lage sar bhikh |” 
“Tf the beginning is wet of Sdwan (Kark), if of Bhadon 
(Singhe) the end is wet,” 
The Bard says: “ Hark, female bard, the harvest will be very 
good!” 

This saying is common all over the district with variations. 

Thus in Nakodar instead of Bhat and Bhatni, wo have Dak and 
Bhadli, In Phillanr, the first line begins “charhde bhijje Kakar ;” 
and in Nawashahr, the second line begins “ keba puchhe jotishi ” (what 
need to enquire of the astrologer). Bhddon is the month from the mid- 


- dle of August to middle of September, See next verse, 


95, "Je sir bhijje Karkdd Singh tabdyd ji,” 
Bhat kabe: “Sun, Bhatni, chiliyén nir bika! ” 
“Tf the beginning of Séwan is wet, and Bhidon is dry 
(thirsty), ” aN 
The bard says: “ Hark, female bard, water will sell by 
handfuls !” 

Chiiliyén means here as much as will goin the hollow of the hand. 
Nir means water. See preceding couplet. 

26. Do pakke, tin birin pakke ; 

Do kachche, tn bardn kachche. 
If two are perfect, then twelve are perfect ; 
If two are imperfect, then twelve are imperfect. 

This is a common saying. [t implies that if the two rainy months, 
Sdwan and Bhaédon are favourable, the whole year will be favourable; and 
if bad, the year will be bad. 

27. Siwan gaya sukhd, te Bhddon kiti dayé ; 

Sone da ghardondi ai, riipe dé bhi gaya. 
Sdwan passed without rain, and Bhidon showed favour (rained); 

Of gold we had hoped to have ornaments made; imatead of this even 
the ornaments of silver were lost (had to be parted with). 


In Phillaur this couplet is given somewhat differently. The first line 
Sawan, Bhddon son gayé, Asdh kiti dayd; "and this is more likely to 
be correct, for Aetih is the month after Bhddon, and extends from the 
middle of September to the middle of October ; and the popular saying is 
that, Sawan is the King, and Bhidon the Wazir or Prime Minister, 
and that if one or other is good, the country will get on pretty well ; but 
if both are bad it will be ruined, But “ Bhidon showed fayour ” may be 
ironical. 
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28. Sdwan sun, Bhdidon khushk, sath khaéli khali tat 
Je karsin chéhe, bina 4ondé hath. ‘ 
If Sdéwan is rainless and Bhidon dry, the stalk is empty, 
empty is the pod ; 
If the cultivator wished, he would not get back the seed 
sown even. 
29. Bhddon minh na pid. 
Tel& lag kamédi gid. 
Rain did not fallin Bhddon ; 
Tela attacked the sugarcane, 


Tela is a disease caused by an insect, It attacks other crops besides 
sugarcane, and is popularly supposed to be due to want of sufficient rain. 
30, Atham da chalkorié. 
Anhonda badal ghorid. 
If there is lightning at sunset. 
Even if there are no clouds, the sky will become overcast. 
$1. Titar kbambi badli ; ran malai kha ; 
Oh barse, oh udlekhéli mal na jad. 
If the clouds are like partridge-wings ; if a woman eats cream ; 
The former will rain, the latterwill go to the bad—this sign 
is never empty (never fails), . 


This saying is current over great part of India. In Phillaur, the first 
line is given thus: Pachhon wage san bad (if the west wind blows with 
clouds), and the second line ends kadi na birthé ja (never fails), 

32. Titar khambi pae ; 
Péhdé puchhen kifin gae f 
The clouds were like partridge-wings ; 
Why did you go to ask the Brahman if it would rain. 


Tt was so certain to rain that there was no need to enquire, 
33, “ Shukr uthe badli, rahe Sanichar chhé,” 
Bhat kahe ; “ Sun, Bhatni, barse béj na ja!” 
“ If clouds rise on Friday, and shade remains on Saturday ” 
(i.¢., if Saturday remains cloudy). 


The bard says: “ Hark, female , it won't pass without 


raining |” 
In Nakodar as usual, Dek and Bhadli take the place of Bhat and Bhatnf. 
Chha may also mean “ spread ont,” and refer to the clouds. 
34. Minh paindidn, kl oabin ; 
Sidnidn baithidn, wigér nahin. 
If rain falls, there is no famine ; 
If wise experienced men sit in council, no injury occurs. 
34 (a) Uth, jawdndn, bakri, chautha gériribén ! 
Chére minh na mangde, bh4wen ajar jée jahio ! 
The camel, the camel-thorn, the goat, and fourthly the carter; 
These four do not want rain, even if the world be ruined for 
want of it. 
35. Jangal mink paréhond ; dhar minh wich pahdr ; 
; Awan jéwan Manjki ; Dono hai wickkér. 
In the Jangal country rain is a guest ; the home of rainis in 
8 hills ; 
q en it (rain) is going and coming, the Manjki gets rain ; 
7 Dona is in between.” " “ ™~ 


> 
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In the Jangal country rain is rare. It is common in the hills. The 
Manjki and Dona occupy intermediate positions. The Jangal is a tract of 
country chiefly in Firozpur and Patiéla to the south of the Sutlej. The 
Dona is the west of the Jullundor and Nakodar talsils ; the Manjki is 
the west of the Phillaur Tabsil and north-east of Nakodar. 


Wrnree Rarss. 


36. Minh pia sidl, kade na hosf kal. 
If rain falls in the winter, there will be no famine, 
87. Minh pid Diwali, jehd phusi, jeba half. 
Jam pawe séri ; howegi sewdn wali. 
If it rains at the Diwdli, the sluggard and the ploughman 
are equal. 
The whole crop will germinate ; bat that will be really 
superior that has been well ploughed. 

Rain is so favourable at this time that, it is of little importance what 
exertion one makes, little or much, and yet good cultivation does not go 
unrewa 

The Diwali festival occurs on the day of the new moon of Katik. 

The first line of this couplet is common everywhere with slight varia- 
tions, but only Jullandur gives the second line. 

38, Katak kinid, sau din ginid. 
1f there is rain in Katek, count one hundred days, 
If there is rainin Katak (Katik), no rain need be expected for one 
hundred days. 
39, Katak dhinde mengid bhuli phire ganwér ; 
Katak nin Séwan kare, je bhiwe Kartdr. 
The foolish villager goes about seeking rain in Katak ; 
If God pleases, he can make Katak Sawan (f.¢, turn the dry 
month Katak into the rainy month S4wan). 
This is a common saying in various forms. The Montgomery version is 


the fullest :— } 
« Bhuli pbire ganwér jo Kattion mange menglé,” says one 


contemptuously ; to whom replies another : 
Bhul iphire ganwér jo bére bindhe Rab de : 
Je bhawe Kartdr, té Kattian Sdwan’ chah kare. 
The second line means—The fodlish villager goes about shutting up 
the doors of God, 
40, Je minh na pae Lohri, Hari howegi thori. 
If it does not rain at the Lohri, the spring harvest will be 
poor. 
The Lohri festival occurs about January 11th (Magh Ist). 
41. Barse Phagan, din chauaggan. 
If it rains in Phagan, twofold will become fourfold. 
Phagan is the month extending from the middle of Febraary to the 
middle of March. 
42, Minh pié Chet, na ghar nakhet. 
If rain fallsin Chet, it isof use neither to the house nor field. 
Refers to end of Chet (Middle of March to middle of April). 
Nawashahr has Buthé Chet, na thal na khet, where khalis a hole in 
which buffaloes wallow. Nakodar gives Jeth (middle of May to middle of 
June) for Chet, and this is more sensible, perhaps Phillaur gives “ Warié 
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Chet, na mews khal na khei.” If it rains in Chet, neither the threshing 
floor nor the field will hold the crops, they will be so abundant. If seems a 
case of doctors differing, 
43, Minh pid Chet, kanak sawii khet. ; 
If rain falls in Chet, wheat increases by one-fourth in the 
field, 
Refers to beginning of Chet. 
44. Minh pid pichhiri, Hari howe mari. 
Biji Poh, ta hathin khoh. 
Tf rain falls late, the spring harvest will be bad, 
If wheat issown in Poh, pluck it up with the hands, 
The produce will be so small, there will be no need of a sickle. 
45. Poh pahola jar kare, Swan kare ujdr ; 
“ Kantd, dhagge bechle, bagi pahola wi!” 
In Poh the south wind causes clouds, in Siwan it causes ruin, 


“ (Qh, husband, sell your bullocks, the south wind has begon 
to blow !” 


Poh extends from the middle of December to the middle of January. 
Frost ty its HeLaTion To AGRICULTURE. 


46, Kanak kamiédi, sarson Meret tin Phagan sardi mdre jar son ; 
Barish pawe tin rahe babdl, nahin tin malik nin kare 


Tl * 
From Maghar to Phagan excessive cold destroys from the root 
wheat, sugarcane aud rape-seed ; 
If rain fails, they remain cafe, if not the owner is reduced to 
poverty. 


Maghar extends from middle of November to middle of December. 
Phagan must mean up to the month of Phagan, as there is no cold in 
Phagan itself. 

47, Kamddi nin jén pai gayd pdl4, Sihdn kadh liya dawdla ; 
Jat jike mangdd haélé, Khatri karddé tilbitdla. 
When frost has attacked the sugarcane, the money-lenders 
become bankrupt (t.¢., refuse advances) ; 
The Jat goes and wants to borrow the revenue, the Khatri 
(money-lender) keeps putting him off. 
48. Dhind pai siil, tin mdré paindd mal ; 
Kiingi lagdi kenakin ndl; kheti kade na howe babdl. 
If there is a fog in the winter, the cane-juice is bad ; 
Rust attacks the wheat ; the crop will never remain sound. 
SUN 18 17S RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 
49, Rah rahe, tén gah gahe. 
Travelling ceases and threshing begins. 

That is, when the hot sunshine of Jeth (middle of May to middle of 

June) begins. 
50. Bhidon maryd, Jat fakir. 
When the swnshine of Bhidon strikes, the Jat becomee a fakir. 

‘The sunshine is co strong, and causes so much distress that even the 
dat ceases to work. . 

51. Dbépdn lagan, tin, kanakdin pakkan, 
When sunshine falls on it wheat ripens, 
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52. Jeth mahinen pauodi dhup; 
Jéndi munjrin, ho kamadi suk. 
In the month of Jeth sunshine falls ; 
>t The sugarcane becomes dry like the sheathing leaves of 
| sarr grass. 
53, Atna bhald mengla, at oa bhali dhup; 
At no bhald bolna, at na bhali chup. 
Too much rain ia not good, too much sunshine is not good ; 
Tt is not good to talk too mach, it is not good to be too mlant. 
54. Lage Mekh, hari na dekh, 
When the sun is in the Ram, you won't see anything green. 
The crops are off the ground and everything is burnt up. 
55. Séwan lore menglé ; Dhobi lore dhup ; 
Bhatén lore bolné ; Sahdhdn lore chop. 
In S4wan rain is wante! ; the washerman wants sunshine ; 
It a necessary for bards to talk, and for devotees to remain 
silent. 
5€. Dhap pare, to phalla phalle. 
If there is sunshine, then one threshing-frame should become 
several threshing-frames. 
Work should go on vigorously. 
57. Dhap changer Asi, Kutte ; 
Tho mahine dhip de change kheti nin. 
Jiim S4wan minh bhalera, ih dhép bhaleri hin. 
Sunshine is good in Asi and Katik ; 
These months, if eunshiny, are good for the crops : 
As in Séwan rain is good, so the sunshine is good now, 
NEcESsSITY FOR REPEATED FLOUGHING. 
58. Sathin sewin gajrin, sau sewin kamdd ; 
Jian jiin wihiye kanak nin, titn titn dwe sawdd. 
Sixty ploughings for carrots, one hundred plonghings for 
sugarcane ; 
According to the extent you plough wheat, is the profit, 
(Sawdd means relish, taste). 
59. Sau sew, tin ik sobiga. 
A hundred ploughings aod one rolling. 
One rolling of the ground goes to a hundred ploughings. 
60. Kismat hire, wih na hire. 
lf fortune abandons you, do not abandon cultivation. 
61. Jal ki méri ho, yé hal ki (mri 2 ) ho. 
Successful farming depends either on rain or the plough 
(i. «., repeated plonghings). 
62. Buhwdén na bahidn batte ; mahidn khal rahidn ;- 
Kant na puchhi bit—tine aitin rahidn. : 
If the fields are not ploughed atthe proper time ; if the 
buffaloes remain in the wallowing pits ; 2 meas 
If the husband has not taken the opinion of Ais wife—all 
three remain so (i, ¢., useless). 
63. Watte bhon na wihisn ; ushir na chhiridn ; 
Bali budh na sikhidn—tinon khur galan. : 
If they do not plough land when 1t ts just properly damp ; if 
they do not turn out cattle to graze in the morning ; 
If they donot teach a boy wiedom—all three are lost, 
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64, Sidi sondin, Har chandi, Sdwan siowin, 
In the cold weather golden, in Har of silver, in Séwan equal. 
Plonghing in the cold weather resulta in splendid crops; ploughing 
in Har gives good crops ; ploughing in Séwa gives back just the seed sown. 
Manverna. 
65, Pa rari, khé chiri: 
Pawe dher, waddhe dher. 
Put down manure, eat churi : | 
If he puts down a heap of manare, he will reap a great 
quantity of the crops sown. 
Chiri consists of crumbled bread, sugar and clarified butter, and 
stands for good cheer, which one can enjoy if one manures one’s crop. 
66. Kanak, kamddi, challiin te tor kheti kul, 
Riri bajh na hundiin : tan na jdin bhol. 
Wheat, sugarcane and maize, and every other crop, 
Come to nothing without manure : don't forget this, 
67, Dher nidin, pani dhiin ; . 
Jitnd pien, utnd khiien. 
Manure in the manored field, water in rice ; 
The more one puts, the more one gains. 
68 Kiri changé khetiiu, jidn fédmian na gheo ; 
Nal kure de khetidn howan ek te do. 
Meare ia good for the cropsas clarified butter for human 
ings ; 
With manure crops become one and two (t.¢., are doubled). 


Sow1I8G AND SELECTION OF SEED. 
69, Kanak, kamédi sangni, tinwin, tdnwin kangni. 
Bow wheat and sugarcane close together, kangal scattered. 
: 70, Kanak, kamddi sangni, dang-o-ding kapah ; 
Lef di bukkal marke, chhalidn wich di j4! 
ie Sow wheat and sugarcane close together, cotton at the dis- 
‘. tance of a staff from bush to bush, 
Having wrapped your quilt round you, go through maize, 
The maize is to be sown so far apart, that the stalks will not be touched 
when you walk through them wrapped up in your quilt, ‘This rule 1s here 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance, a8 maize is sown 
thick. Another version gives the first line thns :— 
Dad charappe kangni, bat-o-bit kapdh. 
Sow kangui as far apart, each plant from the other, aa a frog 
jumps, cotton in bushes (1. ¢., apart). 
Kangni is hardly grown here at all so probably this couplet 1 = 
version of the one last peuediore: F . oral Rare 
71. Katik di dali, Maghar ai pali, 
Bijen Poh, tan hathen khob. 
Sowing in Katik, attending to the crop in Maghar, give good 
resulta, 
Let them sow in Poh, and plack up by hand. 
If sowing is delayed till Poh, the produce is scanty that it n | 
be reaped as usual, but may be chieked up by hand. ~ me 
72. Katik Jat nino pai biydhi ; 
Moi mé bharoli pai. 
In Katik the Jat had to sow ; 
He put his dead mother into the earthen receptacle for grain. 
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He was so busy he had not time to burn her as was proper. 
—_ 73. Bijia na wibid; gharam gee déihid. r 
a He neither sowed nor ploughed; he immediately put down 
a ; his sheet. 
__ Spoken of a lazy agricnitnrist. He does nothing, and yet expects 
his sheet to be filled with gram. 
74. Jo charhde Katik Héri ofjen, gharen anéj nin mewen ; 

Te Maghar Po! raldéwan jahre, bhaire ! pallion hild dewen. 

If at the beginning of Katik they sow the spring crop, the 
houses will not hold the grain (1¢., that will be produced, 
it will be so abundant) : 

And they who sow in Maghar and Poh, worthless ones ! they 
will pay the revenne out of their own pocket (i.e, no’ out 
of the crop, it will be so poor). 

75. Agetd jar, pachheti eathri. 
One plaut sown early ts as good as an armful sown late. 
/ A-stitch in time saves nine. 
] Harvestino. 
/ 76. Mangal diti, Budh bias. 
3 Tuesday the sickle, Wednesday sowing. 
Reaping should begin on Tuesday and sowing on Wednesday. 
77. Lagi Hari, dekh kar garb gay karedn. 
Jhakar jhdnjion je bache ghar 4we tain jdo | 
The spring crop formed ; seeing it the cultivator got puffed 


up. P 
If it escapes the dust-storms and gets home, then be certain 
of it ! 
One must not count one’s chickens before: they are hatched. Jullundur 
has,— 
~  Pakki khet{ dekh ke kita bhulé karsin | 
Thakur jhol4, wi, andheri, ghar Awe tan jin ! 
In Nawiishshr the couplet rans thus,— 
Jamin khet{ dekh ke, garb kita karsdn ; 
Jhakar jhold bahut hai, ghar dwe ti jan ! 
| Jhakar jhola and Jhakar jhanjt means a storm, wé is wind, and andheri a 
a dust-storm, ? 
1 Proven CaTTLe, 
78. Mahgat pichhe pdlifin ; “ Mélik khaéwan y4 halfdn ?” 
he Mahgat arks the cow-boys : “ Shall I devour my master 
or the ploughmen 1 
A Malhgat is a bullock with a knotted tail. Its nefarious character 
is shown by the question. 
79. Dhingé howe par, sii deiye awar | 
If the Dhiingd is on the other side of a river, give the 
earnest-money on this side ! 

A Dhtingé is a bullock with peculiarly curved horns. It is considered 
so excellent that it may be brought without near inspection, Another 
version has Jhunga, for Dhungi. The meaning 18 the same. ; 
= 80. Ekput, naputti ; dobalde jog natuti. 

One son, sonless ; a yoke of two bullocks is bad. 
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A woman who has only one son is asif she had none. A yoke of two 
bullocks ia weak. There ought to bo three, sothat one may rest while 
two work, For nafuéi one version has nakutti with the same meaning. 

81. Sandhe niin gih, mard nin chakki, surat nin mth, 
Threshing fora male buffalo, grinding (lit, the mill) fora 
man, and travelling for a woman, 

These are all unsuitable, 

82. Sande sfr na jine, tin donde khire bihije ! 

If one is not acquainted with the art of dealing, let him buy 
caltle with two teeth or milk-teeth. 

He is less likely to be cheated if he buys young cattle than if he buys 
old animals. 

83. Sande efir na jine, tin rotteriin pahchine | 
If one is not acquainted with the art of dealing, let him 

recognize the seascna, 

He onght to know at what seasons things are cheap and when dear, 

84, Knile, Kaple hath né paen, do koh agede jéen ! 

Go two koss further on, but don’t touch Kaple or Kuile 
bullocks. 


_ _ Don’t grudge some more trouble, but have nothing to say to such 
bullocks. A Kaila is said to be a red bullock with red eyes and white hair 
about the eyes. A Kapla isa black bullock. The Dictionary says haila 
18 grey. 
85. Rajid mainhin na chalda hal ; 

Raji Jat machiwe kal ; 

Raji mainh na khiwe khal ; 

Rajid Khatri jiwe tal ; 

Raji Brabmin paindé gal, 





A male-buffalo, if in too good condition, will not plough ; 

A Jat, too well off, makes an uproar ; 

A female-buffalo, if in too good condition, won't eat her 
oil-cake ; 

A Khatri well-off yields in a dispute ; 

A Brahmin, if well-off, takes you by the throat. 

86. Kheti nikifin motidn, kheti balddn jhotuin. 

Hts cultivation is successful who has in his family many, little 

and big ; his cultivation is successful who has many bullocks 

and buffaloes, 

87. Bahlé meré khara, snlag ! 

Pura paigid chugde wag ; 

Ran laddn, tin jharin hahe : 

Lan ladaén, tin pani bahe ; r 

Mahsiél bhandn, te barkdén déhe— 

Ohdaé mul tidkal kahe ! 

My bullock with a white mark on its forehead ia excellent 
and goes admirably in to the yoke ! | 

Grazing with the herd, it got a sore on its neck ; 

If I loud it with cotton, is rubs aguinst the buehes : 

If Llond it with salt, it sits down in the water: 

If T avoid the octrat, it begins to bellow elovide 

Let a third party tell its price | 

The beginning is ironical, The meaning ;{ ; j : 
white mmuek in the farchend is worthless, BM aera eo oli. of 
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88, Landé dhaggd khard ardwe; sandh ariwe banh{; 

Begdne put jo vich bahile, bhar bhar pindé channf ; 

Kainddi hor bijdéle ranne ! 

My tailless bullock stands and bellows ; my buffalo is tied 
up and bellows ; 

The stranger's son whom I have put at the sugaremsll, is 
drinking the juice in cupfuls ; 

Oh wife, have more sugarcane sown ! 


This means that his cattle are starving and strangera are devouring 
his substance, co what benefit does he get from his crop. The last line 
is ironical. 

Mite CATTLE. 
89. Mahs Ichi, dihi ealohi. 
A buffalo of a reddish-brown colour and a good danghter are 
90, Donon lai na bhul tin, ghori, mamh sorang, 
Jian jiin bon purdnfdn, titn titan kholan rang. 
Don’t forget when you buy both a mare and buffalo of a 
chestnut colour. 
ra The older they grow, the more they will exhibit their good 
qualities. 
91. Mainh pdnje, ghar dinje ; gin tye, Duman dije. 
When the buffalo bas her fifth calf, take her home ; when a 
eow has her third calf, give her to the Dum. 


A buffalo does mot give milk well with her earlier calves, so one 
should not bay a buffalo till later on. A cow gives milk best with her 
first and second calves. Afterwards she is fit only to be given away. Dim 
+a the same as Mirdsi, the village genealogist. 

99, Sing banki muinh sohe, kan bénki ghorid; 
Mach bainkd mard sohe, nain binki gorid, 
A buffalo with good horns is charming, a mare with good 


ears ; 
A man with good moustacbes is charming, # woman with 
good eyes! 
This and the following verse go together. The second is the reply 


to the first. 
93. Didh binki mainh sohe, chal bénki glorit, 
Bol bankd mard sohe, l4jwanti gorid. 
A buffulo that gives milk well is charming, and a mare whose 
paces are good ; 
A. man whose speech is excellent is charming, and a modeat 
woman. 
Reply to preceding verse. 
04. Gdn choi kujre ; na wasse na ujarhe. 
He milked the cow into a kujra : he will neither be settled 
nor ruined, 
A cow that gives 89 little milk that it goes into such a small vessel ag 
a kujra is of no greal value, bat still 1s not quite useless, 
a meri b dindd ; 
5 "Mise tees bhanere bhanda ; 
Ap né dewe, aurin da doble— 
Ohad mul tidkal bole ! 
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My cow is as beautiful asa white egg ; 

She kicks and breaks the milking-vessel ; 

She gives no milk herself, and upsets that of othera— 

Let a third party fix her price ! 

96. Rakhan mainh, jaméwan dahin, bhar bhar pinde bat ; 

Bhede ptichhe lagiia, na urdr na pdr, sa, 

They ho keep & buffalo, make curds and drink bats fall of 
butter-milk ; | 

They who take hold of the tails of sheep (t.¢, depend on 
sheep) are neither on this side nor on that of the river. 


A bat is alarge brass vessel, ‘The second line means that, he who de- 
pends on sheep is in middling circaomstances, neither well off nor badly off. 
97, Bheddn sath, hor paiydn bhath. 
Sixty sheep, or let them fall into the oven, 


[f there are sixty sheep, thera is a profit ; if less, they give no profit, 
anil may as well be destroyed. 
98. Khéngar bhed, shaihgird julah, nafa nahin is mélon ; 

Na oh rajke didh piléwe, oa oh kadhe kalon ! 

A sheep about to ran dry, weaver as disciple, there is no 
profit from such ; 

The former will not give milk enough to satisfy one, the latter 
will not save one from famine! 


The weaver earns so little that he cannot be of any real help whena 
famine arises. 
99. Dekh, Jat di’ak! gai, mainh bech ke ghori laf! 
Daidh pinon gaya, lid sitni pai ! 
Look, the Jat has lost his senses, he has sold his buffalo and 
bought a mare ! 
He has left drinking milk (i.2,, he has nomilk to drink), he 
has to remove dung |! 
100. Dabbi meinh, bhed bbusli, te muchchan wali ran— 
I’h tinon ban kobau. 
A speckled (black and white) buffalo, an earth-coloured 
sheep, a woman with moustaches— 
‘Yhese three kinds are bad kinds. 


a General Inpestey. 
101. Kheti khasmdn sethi. 
Agriculture is with (depends on the personal attention of) 
the owners (or masters). 
The farmer must look after his business himself. This and the four 
following sayings are combined often in various ways. 
102, ca prs na jawe, to kheti khasmn khawe, 
f the owner does not goto and look after hia field 
his farming will devour (ruin) him, ‘ (erop), 
103. Jis kheti men khasm na howe, wuh kheti khasman naén khéwa 
The field (crop) in which the owner is not, that field { ,) 
will devour (ruin) the owner. (crop) 
104. Parhattin wanj, sanehin kheii ; 
pees monce battiin de tenti. 
‘rading by agent, farming by a meass : 
$2 will never become 39. Be he ees 
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You most look after trade and farming yourself : . 
not be as much profit as there is qiGeresse’ betwedn jo antes. oe 


105. Chet khasm khet ; on {Na Chet khasm khet. 


In Chet the owner should be in his field ; or eet: 
of Chet the owner should be in his field. er ce 


106, Khet{ karo, ta hal joto ; adhi ka : 
Ghar baith r aokhcigi ta bail aac Meet 
If you wish to cultivate, plough ; if you are a partuor remain 
~ with Lipa pve , - 
ou want to sit at home, you wi ivi 
tf: your bullocks (#.., you will Ae Ree of by giving 
107. Kar mazdiri, kha chiri! 
Work and eat chiiri ! 


Work and you will be able to afford dainty food os 
bread, sugar and clarified butter). a as chiiri (crambled 


108. Gole hoke kamiiye, te bibe banke khiiye ! 
Be meron and earn, and become well-to-do persons and 
eat 
Work hard as servants do and earn your money then 
enjoy itlike gentlemen. g 
109. sities nt usi ko oe ; eae ae te dingi béje. 
e work suits him whose usiness it is ; 1f anot i 
he plays out of time (crookedly) . Hf another: Soe 


Let the cobbler stick to his last. 


110, Uttam khet{ ; madh bopar ; 
Nikhid chékari ; bhik nadar ; 
The best is agriculture ; trade occupies a middle position ; 
Bad is service ; begging is wretched ! : 
111. Tawe, sohigé, iko wat. 
For the griddle and clod crusher there is but one proper time. 


If that time is missed, the bread and the crop will be spoilt. 


112. Je tan is nfn, mihnat karke, bije 4j dihéri, 
Bhalke tere téfn hosen bohal ate khalwire. 
If you Isboar and sow to-day, 
To-morrow you will have heaps of cut crops and thresh- 
ing-floors. 
113. Dony4 kheti ; dkhir seti, jo koi bij kaméwe : 
Bont he = hy Lepage karke khiwe ! 
e world is like farmin : at the end eac i i 
what he has sown ; s aPvirtn o7 
If gold and silver are produced, let him enjoy them with 
pleasure. 
114, Jo kuchh bfjen sohi jame ; jis ne wih kaméf ; 
| Tain Kian d4pni kheti andar kabhi dhab jamée ! 
Whatever they sowed grew : each one gained (reaped) what 
he sowed : . 
Why did you grow ahi and dhab grass in your field ! 


Kahi and dhab are bad worthless grasses. 
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115. Kheti, pati, bandagi, aur ghore ké tang ; 
Tho &p saméliyo, kitne mard ho sang. 
Farming, trade, God’s service and the girth of your horse ; 
Look after these yourself, no matter how many men are 
with you (you have) ! 
116. Sdwan, Bhidon phiran girien ; 
Unhin nin, Rabé, pind na basden ! 
They who go strolling about in Sdwan and Bhédon ; 
Oh, God, don't let them settle in the village! 


CAREFUL EXPENDITURE. 
117. Bhar kundl4 chhéndi ; Phagan nahin sf jandif 
You filled the bowl full and sifted it: did you not know 
about Fhagan f 


You were profuse in expenditure ; did you not know that in Phagan 
(the month before the spring harvest) your store of food would run low? 
118. Khée dil, jibri nibhe nal. 
Eat dal (split pulse), which will not desert you. ee 
You may eat dal for ever and not get tired of it, and it is 
cheap withal. 
119, Sdlndi ghar galna ; dal nibhe nal. 
To eat meat is to destroy the house ; dal will not desert you. 


See preceding couplet. 
120. Khdwe mds, howe nas ; 
Piwe sharib, howe kharab. 


Eat meat, and destruction will ensue ; 
Drink spirits, and be ruined. 
121. Na tappiye khabd, na kheliye jad. 
Do not jump backwards and forwards across a wall, do not 
gamble | 
122, Biij badbe, gahni ghase. 
Jhingé khdnidn, ghar kiinkar base | 
When interest increases and ornaments wear out, 
Oh, destroyers of the house, how can the house remain 
prosperous ! 
123. Kare kadhi, ghardhyd gahod: Dibe Sih jinhinda lahod. 
He borrowed and had ornaments made ; 
The money-lenders are ruined in whose debt he is. 


KIND TREATMENT OF TENANTS AND FARTNEES., 


124, Péhi ofn satdwe ghar donda rizk gawiwe ! 
He who oppresses his tenants, wastes (or loses) the supplies 
that were coming to him, 
125. Péhi nin péi phahi, tin agli bhi gal gawiii. 
If you entangle the tenant, then you destroy what was 
one before. 


If you force a tenant to stay against his will, he destroys all the good 
he did before to your land (by his slovenly cultivation, &c.), 
126. Malik je kare ri’dyat pahi, 
Tan oh kardé changi wihi., 
If the landlord shows kindness to his tenant, 
Then the latter will cultivate well, 
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127, Kheti kardd péhi so, jisd4 milik sar par ho. 
That tenant cultivates well, after whom the landlord looks, 
128. Séojhi da tin hakk pahchdn, apne ndlon changé jan |! 
Acknowledge the just right of your partner ; 
Consider him better than yourself ! 
129. Sdnjh changeri challe ian : jidn jinen, tin challin nfin ! 
rtnership gets on well in this way ; as far as you know 
how to, go humbly ! 


Don’t be haughty if you want your partnership to be a success. 
130, Sanjhi changd nahin oh, chori chhine, khaiwe khoh ! 
He is not a good partner, who steals and takes by force ! 
131. Bhai bhde da, nahin oh jo howe dae da ! 
He is a brother who is one by (t.c. shows) affection, not he 
who is one by fraud (t.0., who practises fraud). 
182. Ran kopatti, ’umr barbdd ; sdnjhi kapattd, sdl barbdd ! 
If the wife is bad, one’s whole life is ruined ; if the partner 
is bad, one is ruined for a year. 
133. Sdnjhi adhyd, bahra badhya., 
A partner whose share is one-half anda brisk bullock are 
desirable, 
134. Ghar pita, risk da ghita. 
Dissension in the house, loss of livelihood. 


If associates fall out, their means fall off, 


135. Sharik mid, tan bihré mokla, 
The partner has died, and so there is room in the courtyard. 


The congratulation of an evil-minded man. 


RELATIONS WITH MONEY-LENDERS. 
136. Khet pidii, dam bidji. 
A field full of the weed called pidji, and a loan (money) at 
interest are bad. 
137, har, Poh khet pidji ; 
a fidbér, te dam bij ; 
Us Jat di hoti kharabi ! 
The Jat yhose field is full of pidji in Maghar and Poh, 
Whose gin is borrowed, and money fer revenus got at 
interest ; 
The roin of that Jat takes place ! 
138, Jat mubdsil, Brahman Shih (or Sah), 
Hékim Bania—gabr Khuda ! 
Where a Jat isa estimator of crops for payment of revenue, 
and a Brahman is & money-lender, 
And a Bénia is a rvler—the wrath of God is on that place ! 
139. Brahman Sdh nahin, dilé gah nabin. ‘<a 
A Brahman is no good az a money-lender, nor is dild any 
good as grass. 
140. Yar-mdr Bania, pahchan-méar chor. * 
A Bania robs his friend, a thief robs his acquaintance. 
141, Banaj karnge Binie, hor karnge ris, — , 
Binias do really trade, others ouly imitate trading. 


Their trading is only a poor thing compared with that of Banias, 
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142, Jatti bhenwe ati, ti Kardr jhariwe watti. 
The female Jat wets the skein of thread, ° 
In return the Kardr puts a stone in the scale. 
Both are cheats, 
143. Jithe howe piiir, othe na karie beopdr, 
Je karie beopdr, na kurie fidhdr, 
Je karie Gdhir, tan deie wisér, 
Don't have business transactions where there is friendabip 
(with friends) ; 
If you have business transactions, do not land. 
If you do lend, forget it (the debt). 
144. Rogi da khadd,.aur karzdi dé kamdid. 
A sick man’s food and a debtor's earnings are alike. 


The food does the sick man no good, and the earnings do not benefit 
the debtor, as his creditors take them all. 
145, Mota bid] Shihikdnin khowe ; 
’ Aurat niin khowe hénsi ; 
Alas, nind zaminddér nin khowe ; 
Chor nin khowe khanaf, 
Too great interest ruina the money-lenders ; ee 
Laoghing ruins the woman : re 
Sloth and sleep ruin the cultivator : 
Coughing ruins the thief, 
146. Buri bhikh, na sanukha pala ; 
Bahi kubhd, na dekhe hal. 
Bad is hunger, nor pleasant is eold ; 
When the revenue is due one cannot look to whether one gets 
a good price or bad prica ! 


There is no time to haggle ; one must take what the dealer offers. 
147. Dam deodhe, te jins diini, 
Money one and a half, and goods double. 
In olden days ifa money debt wag incurred, the creditor 
never got more than the original debt and half as much again ; if the debt 
was of goods, not money, he got double at the most. 


SPECIAL PROVERRS RELATING TO PARTICULAR CROPS INDICATING THEIE 
MERITS AND DEMERITS AND SPECIAL TR¥ATEgTy REQUIRED, 
148, Bari kheti kamddi : Gadh{ lage tdin hai barbédi ; 
je lage, tin lage Bhddon. Jitin jdnen, tan darin fasddon. 
Sugarcane is the great crop; if Gadhi attacks it, there 
is Tiin 5 | 
If it attacks it, let it attack it in Bhadon, As fer as: | 
able avoid (be afraid of) quarrels, Sue 
Gadhi is an insect that attacks and INJUTeS sugarcane, 
149. Gadhi' wali kamddi ndlon changa hai sirwahe ; 
Vhikan de kam dondd, kanidn dj hai war, 
Sarr grasa is better than fogarcane attacked by Gadh{ : 
For it is of use for fuel, and a fence is mace of tte stalks. 
For gadhi see preceding verse, 
150, Senji de wadb kamédi bijf, andar warke sann, 
If you bave sown sugarcane in land from which senji has 
been cut, you may go into your house and go to sleep, 


oe 


i 
. 
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XIX 
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You need not worry yourself about your-crop. It is sure to be good 
Senji is a fodder plant (Melilotus parviflora). 
151, Pot parhdyd bhald ; kamdd pirdyd bhala, 
‘o teach a son is good, to crush sugarcane is good. 
152, eT kamddi mabndn jekar rahan Baisikh. 


the Koj and sugarcane remain till Baisikh, it is a shame, 


The Kiinj (cranes) ought to have migrated before Baisikh, and cane 
ought to have been all crushed before that month, 


153, Buh puttin, buh mabnd ; Boh mibin, re ghat. 
Many song, much disgrace ; much rain, little sweetness {in 
the cane sugar produced), 
154, Kapdh na godi chupatti. 
‘T'in chugan kidn ai, kupattt | 
You did not weed out the chupatti, 
Then what vse is your coming to pick the cotton, worthless 
woman ! 
Chupatti is a weed that grows in cotton fields, If not removed, it 
injores the crop. 


The meaning is that, withont weeding there will be nothing to pick. 


155, Chhalidn niin tin god ke mundhi jungi chat ; 
Gath chang! lag jddgi ; ih jinin tin matt ! 
Having jonesined the soil about the roots of the maize apply 
manure to the roota; 
The joints will then form well ; do yon recognise this wise 
council ! 
156, Agath maki oin bori bali, 
Bhan torke kare fani ; 
Ithon bachdi haige tan, 
Pandrah bis Sdwan bijen tin. 
Agath is a sad calamity for maize, 
It breaks it and destroys it ; 
It (maize) will escnpe from it then, 
Tf the farmers cow it from the lth to the 20th of Sdwan. 
Agath is a star that rises about the end of the rains. Also a storm 
of wind that often closes the rainy season—a sort of equinoctial gale. The 
proper dates for sowing, of course, vary with the locality; some say the 
proper time is from the 20th to the 25th of Sawan, 
157. Sathi pakke sathi dinin,je minh pawe athin dinin. 
Sathiripens in sixty daya, if rain falls every eight days. 
Sathi is a kind of rice, For another version, see page 123, 


158, Asi Katik pachhon wage, mothin mahdn nin phal phal lage ; 
Asti Katik pura wage, mothdn mabin niin phil phal ghat 


lage. 

Tf in Asi and Katik the wind blows from the west, the 
erain and flowers of moth and mash will be abundant, 

If in Asi and Katik the wind blows from the east, the flowers 
and grain of moth and maah will be scanty. 

159. Pére jihri kangni, thikarién wich pide. 

Kangni grows in land where the plough has made furrows 
and left other places untouched : 

Onions grow among poteberds. 
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16). Maoh birle, til sanghne; mainhén jée kat, 
Nahén kurién jamién—chdre chaur chapat. 
When mésh grows sparsely snd sesamum thick, and a 
buffalo drops a male-calf, 
Aad cengheee oe give birth to girls—all four cases are 


161, Pdwin phali, jo kare bhali. 
If he gives the pods, he does well. 


_. Refers to dry moth plants (gharar), which should not be fed to horses 
without the pods and grain. 
162. Kanak birli, til eanghne, khet nadi de sahn ! 
Dhi anhin, put kaml4, sabje lage dhan. 
‘Thin wheat, thick sesamum, a field on the edge of a stream, 
A blind daughter, an idiot son, with these wealth quickly 
goes, 


The floods destroy the crops on the edge of the stream. A large 
dowry bas to be paid with a blind girl. 
~ 463. Kanak Katik dd, put Jatti di. 
Wheat sown in Katik, and the son born of a Jat woman are 
to be esteemed highly. 
~ 164, Poh sathri, Magh bhari, 
Phagan jahi chari na chari, 
A small bundle in Poh, a large bundle in Magh, 
In Phagan it is the same whether you give wheat as fodder 
or not, 


Refers to the manner of using wheat as fodder. 


165. Janu pakke tén dhol dhamakke. 
When barley ripens, the drams beat. 


There are many fairs at the time barley ripens, 


166. Chané Chet ghané. 
In Chet gram is abundant. 
167. Anant Chande nin bije chhole, © 
Pare minh tan hon bhabole ; 
Na pare minh, tan khasm dharti pharole. 
If grav: is sown at Anant Chaudas, 
And rain falls, it will become like the bhabola ; 
If rain does not fall, the owner will scrape up the earth (t.¢ 
in search of his plants, which will have come to nothing). 


Anant Chaudas is the 14th day of the moon’s increase i unar 
month Bhaédon. wie) 
The bhabola is said to be a plant with large berries. 
168, Péle pae kulkulén, phal mére sane phulan. 
In the winter if there is lightning, it kills the grain with the 
flowers. 
Refers to the gram crop. 
MisceLLangovs Sayines. 
169. Jat, dhat, aur bakré, chauthi bidw4 nar ; 
Th chdére bhukhe bhale ; rajje karan bigir, 


A Jat, a bull, a he-goat, an the fourth a widow ; 
These four are best hungry, if satisfied, they do mischief, 
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170. Bé&hi Jat di, bazi Nat di. 

eee an +s the business of the Jat, and tumbling of the 

at. 

171. Pattan Meon na chherie, hatt{ wich Karér ; 

Bane Jat né chberie ; bhan sette buthér ! 

Don’t provoke the Meo at the ferry; nor the Karér in 

his shop, 

Don’t provoke the Jat in his field ; he will break your head. 
172. Kukar, kin, Kambo kabila palda ; 

Jat, »»ainhdn, sansar kabila galda. 

The cock, the crow, the Kambo nourish their family ; 

The Jat, male buffalo and alligator destroy their family. 


173. Jat mittar, tan hath chbittar. 
A Jat isa friend as long as there is ® stick in hand. 


A Jat is friendly only as long 98 he is afraid of you. 

174. Int pilie laci, tin gal wich pée rassi. 

If a Jat gives you butter-milk, he will pot rope round your 
neck, 

For the most trifling service he will demand the most excessive return. 

175. Jat nan gon nahin, watti odin ghun nahin. 

There is no merit in a Jat, there is no weevil ina stone. . 

176, ‘Sakhio, Sdwan garjid, merdtbarthar kam{é jf !” 

“Us ko Séwan kya kare, jis ghar hail na bi!” 

« Oh, kinswoman, Séwan has thundered, my heart has throb- 
bed and palpitated with joy <4 

“ What can Séwan do for him, who has neither bullock nor 
seed in his house !” 

The second line is a reply to the first. Séwan means the rains. Sdéwan 
bas thundered, simply means the rains have begun. Somewhat similar 
verses are current in Montgomery. Vhere is a whole tragedy in them. 

177. Kanakdr nace ghar kdcht de; 

“ Na ghar dhola, ni dhole de jée ; 

Mari kheti, dam dene de 

Tbe wheat was ripe, the tax gatherer came to the house ; 
“J have no husband in the house, nor husband’s sons; 
«'The crop is bad, the money has to be paid!” 


178. Kheti biji khan nan, kheti 4i khan ; 


Lar phar liydé ghat ke, ghar na dendi ee! 
The crop was sown for food, the crop devoured me ; 


It has seized the end of my sheet firmly and won’t let me go 
home ! 
The expenses of cultivation have to be meteven if the crop is a failure 
and these ruin the farmer in such case. 
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GLOSSARY. 


This Glossary contains words foundin the Gazetteer and not alwaya 
explained where they occur ; also a few words occurring only onceand not 


commonly known. Besides these there are some terma, princi 


pally agricul- 


tural, which are not in the Gazetteer and seem current only in the district 


or its Vicinity. 





Vernacular, English. Vernacolar. 
: 
Abi us Land kept moist b reo- |) Chamb Ply 
lation irrigated by basket Chapri a 
Achéraj «| A Brabmin who performs || Charri = 
obsequies, Qhaudhri .., 
a | BF Chank 


Adon parnted, 

Adyali w+ | Shepherd, goat-herd, 

Agath | Awind-storm at thoend of || Chankidir ,,. 
the rains. Chhal a 














English. 


A marsh, kind of soil, 
A pond, 





Great millet (Hlews sorghum). 


end revenuepayer, = title. 
Asguare of fonr made at 
Miner 


| A village-watchman, 


A close of soil, 


“et vw | Linseed. Chhambs .. | A kind of ploughing. 
Ao hilke ww | Qoick! Come qoick ! Chhatia .. | An irriguting basket, 
Avi wn a | Some of mn month, | Chater we | A ber On marriages, 
Awal ... vs | A“ bee,” | Chhinj » | A enered wreetling-match, 
WCho i a. | A hill stream ; sand torrent, 
Bodh ... «| Stubble, a system of hus- . 
Baigwain waht tievivaicig cach thecthev's | pacak® 0. xieeae ol 
Mf Ot veh: too others |) Daods 5 mip of straw, 
i React a wtoahaP ye ia Milnes 
tay wid i Darwiija vf roof ie-woy © 
rr rag .+» | Ploughed land. : village. wi ye 
4 ane aoe A dispute, quarre! | Dastar ean | A district. 
Riradari ... | A kind of house, Dhi, Dhéhé or | Uplanda, 
Biréni a | Dependent on rain, Dbais, | : 
Harota a» | A peed-cntting of sugarcane,| Dhak ... .| A tree: name of a tract of 
Bast balows ...| Property, chattela | country, 
Bahos .. | Grass ropes lining unbricked | Dhanerar{ ating. 
wells. Dhar ... ++ | Alonpnarrow beapof broken 
Beloa .. =» | A wugar-mill, atraw and grain, 
Beri wc we | bree, Dharmarth ... Alma, anything given ip order 
Beri «. + | A bont on the Sutlej to obtain merit, 
Bet ©... | Low Dharmesdila ...| A monastery, alms house. 
Bhadwail + | A cow thatcalves is Bhédon. |) Dhinglf (Dhen- | A lever-well, 
Bhéfichéra ... | A ferm of village tenure. kif}. 
yi «», Equal, Dhoral .. | A fee for putting a plough 
hiyéll + | A partner. in order. 
Bhoor (Bhér)... apes oto * ncn ya cropa, 
a6 | otk tg ET6 Oo 7 r 
= en .» | A measure of area. Dorachti .., | Aloam — OF ecuintey, 
| « oe | A method of sowing rice, Donila .». | Biennial, 
ae on meaner h q in 
Baisikh _. | Same of a month, | Edin .. ee ‘a 
Biyaébi nee 7 ee paid at seed-time, | seers Visteon mane 
aL] am tree, | al eh von F i J 
is st | A cold Sei in February or : : Half-and-half, equal shares, 
Mare * BxIF y.0 ane 1 7 h 1 Te 
Bull ... ve | Going on 4 message or errand, mabe medicant, « de- 
Farriah | A tree. 
Chihd san ws | Earth pot on the roof of a feiss 
house. Gebnl Ae j 5 
Chébi .. vo |Terignted (properly from aoa ee Sak ee Clind-alley 7). 
wells only). P Ghag . | aA ravine. 

















ry 


: 
a 








A measure of 
Two saline substances, 






village 
=! ” wf. | + - a violence, 
dlipatta =. rernment revenue, an ars measure of wei 
Halon ... .« | A fodder crop. LOWS tai river tent. wena 
pt ae . | Name of a month, Mand ... wo | formed, 
Hirt ... . | Estimate of produce, An incantation, sacred for- 
Harnéri ++ | Taking bullocks to the field | Mantar | mala, 
with the plough attached to Mara... _... | Unirrigated, 
the yoke, Masar,,. e+» | Lentils (Ebuum lens), 
Harséla Annual, || Mash ... .. | A pulse (Phoscolus radiatua), 
Mat ...  ,.,| A monastery, 
lléka ., w+ | A tract of country. Mep ...  .,. | A measure of capacity, 
Metha... «» | Afodder crop (Trigonella 
Jigir ... «+ | A rerenue-free grant. Fonum Grecium), 
a * Vee holder Sade jagtr. Minbaf in oe from; exemp* 
oes water t; firet blade of || row ent of revenue, 
<a Miréat...  ... | A bard. gece ba 
Tau. we f A erd, Mial .., ... | Aconf ; Gle of papers, 
Jeth ... «+ | Name of a month, Mochi ... ... | A shoemaker, cobbler, 
Thalka bhathi Moka&n .» | Mourning, 
Thallér «+ | A Persian-whee! ased olse-| Moth ...  ...| A palse (Phascolus acomifi- 
where than at a weil. folvns), 
Jhand ... +» | A tree. Mua6 .. ». | A revenne-free grant, 
Jisénjhi +. | Apartner who supplies la | Mulls a ». | Muhammadan priest, school- 
Jota Pigs Dan aloe Ming, Mingt A pals (Phasvetus 
a a at ploughing. ting, Mi mungo), 
hy ~ Minj ... ys» | The hebaioe of 
Kalaws «+ | A double armfu!. grit ere 
Kanrkir a ama clever (used sarcasti- | Monos wef A of plough. 
Kiningo _.., | A superintendent of village | Naddi vo» | A stream, 
, ) accountants, Feel ee + | A deputy assistant, 
Karand (Kand) | Samo as sibri (q. v.). azarina _,,, | Tribute, commatation-money. 
Karews «| Widow-m +”) Srraahi wv» | A Governor. am 
Kasér »» | Beard (of wheat, &o,). a - . | Highly-manured land. 
Katik ,, «» | Namo of » ‘Nikbénds — .., | Poor, withoat food. 
Keré ... ... | A mothod of sowing, | Nailin (Niirin) | A system of husbandry, 
Khanda « | A hord of buffaloes, Nullab (Nala) | The bed of » stream. 
Khara oer ae Brackish ; a class of land. 


* 
. 
* 
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Cr asi 
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Jouuonver Dist.) 


Pattidari—Zamindart. 






Phagan = 
Phakka ; 


Phalla “sh 
Phant ba a7F 


Poh ww 
Hab mit ae 


Hand eae Pte 
Banj i a 
Banali (Rouali) 

Bat aoe rob 


Sinwin 1 
Sarhon or Sarsat 
Biwan eH ee 
Sawink 


UA sacrificial cake. 


ia A patent, deed of grant. 
. | Toola, implements. 


| As much of any crop with 


grasp. 
Name of a month, 
| A millet (Opliamenus fore- 


v» | A form of village-tenure. 
.| A village socountant, 


Name of a month, 


. | Grain given to the village- 
| monials when the winnowed: 


grain is brought home from 
the threshing foor, 

A hordle sed in threshing. 

One turn or track of the clod 


orusher. 


a. | A TArriage Ceremony ; 8 fee 


to village moninls at reap- 
ing time. 


. | Ashes ; remains of a bornt 
=r 


| A ebrob, t 


A tree. 


. | Alittle grain remaining after 


division of the crop. 
Namo of a month. — : 
Ca trated came-juice, 
ee worn-out blanket, 


a4 A ragged 
| A turn of the plough from 


where the furrow began to 
the same pluce back aguin. 


... | Weeding grass, dc., fed to 


A rood, 


. LA queen lady ; a title. 


Jongal waste land, 
A loam soil. 


Adevotes, — 
Flooded by a river. 
Year, era, 


But, rathar, 


A bullock that Hes down in 
the middle of work. 

Property, chattels. — 

A company of pilgrime. 

Devoted, consecrated, : 

False hemp (Crotalaria 


uneed), 
- X syeten of husbandry, 
(Brassica 3 com || 


An inn. 
| Mustard 


peatria). 
A tres. 
A pra. 
A place cattle collect. 
straw as both hands can 


mentoceug), 













































Sihfnali 
Sikri... 


Sinji Bae 


Binjni... 
Sirdar 
Sirdarni 
Biria ... 
Sirkar 
Sirki 


- 
|Siin ... 


Sowar ... 
Sab 


Biba ... 
Taluka 


| Talukdar 
Tolokdéiri 


Tabartor 


‘Tahal 
Toheildir 


Takia ... 
Tanbal 


ast 


. | Upper crust of soil 


re 


Yielding three crops. 
beaten 


hard by rain, 

A fodder plant (Meliloiua 

parviflora). 

To irrigate. 

A chief; o title. 

A lady ; a title. 

A treo (same as Sariph), 

A sub-division of a Sdba, 

Top of the sarr plant covered 
by the petiole (munj). 

A single poughing. 

A trooper, 

A emall rope for tying bund- 
lea of straw, do, 

A province ; « titlo, 


. | 4 division (of country), 
. | A superior proprietor, 


_| Aform of village tenure in 


which there sro superior 


daub 

Immediately. 

A revenue sobdivision. 

An officer in charge ofp 
Tahuail, 

The dwelling of o Fakir; o 
house for travellers, 

A fail for threshing maize, 

A mound marking the site 
of a former village, 

A kind of temple, 


. | Atres. 
‘ de police subdivision ; a police 
on, 


etnty 
A sandy soil, 


|The place women assemble 


to spin, 


» | A famine of grasa or fodder, 


A long narrow strip of land. 
A pond, 


A kind of ploughing. 
Putting the cane-mill in 
order. 
Hord of kine, 
be. 


The Jerieichion OF & maliedey 
a sub-diviion of - 

Ant ieee ee 
An agricultariat, 

Aform of village tenure in 
which all the land is owned 
by one person or in shares 
by several persons, who, as 
far as regarde Proprietor. 
ship, hold the land 

mon and undivided. 
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KAPURTHALA STATE. 
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Punjab standard sheets: Scale 1”=1 mile.—Nos, 234, 235, 
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CHAPTER I--DESCRIPTIVE. 
} Section A.—Physical Aspects. 

_ The Native State of Kapdrthala includes thrée detached 
pieces of territory, all of which lie in.the Jullandur Both. Of 
these the main portion lies at the southern extremity of the Dosab, 
between 31° 9° and 31°49’ N. and 75° 5 and7S° 41" E.,extending to 
the confluence of the Beis and Sutlej rivers. ‘This portion of the 
State has an area of 510 square miles, and 15 45 miles long from 
north-east to south-west, ‘whilé its breadth varies from 7 to 20 
miles, Itis bounded on the north by the) British District of 
Hoshiirpur, on the east by that of Jullundur, on the south by the 
Sutlej, and on the west by the Beds. fhe second largest portion 
of the State is the ildga of Phagwira, which has an area of 118 
Square miles, and is surrounded by the Jullundur District on all 
ae, except the north-east, where it adjoins the District of 
Hoshiarpur, This i/dga was added to the State in 1806 by Sardar 
Fateh Singh. The third and smallest portion is the tldga of 
Bhunga which has an area of only 24 square miles. This lies in the 
-Hoshitirpur Tahsil and District, and was added to the State by the 
same ruler in 1822. Thus the State has a total area of 652 square 
miles. 

In addition to these territories the Riji of Kaptirthala 
is also jdgirddr of 34 villages in the Biri Doab, of which 22 
lie in Amritsar District and 12 in Lahore.’ These villages 
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' CHAP.1.A. were assigned to the Rajd and his descendants in hal ote {o> 
Physical 1860, The Riji moreover owns on istamrari tenure the tdgas 


Aspects. 


Roandaries Districts of Oudh, these having been conferred on Raji Randhir 
sig eaten. Singh by the British Government in 1859. In 1872, Raja Kharak 


oon 


Natural 
sivisi 


Hills aod 


of Baundi, Bithauli and Akauna in the Bahriich and Béra Banki 


Singh also purcltased the Derpura iliga in the Kher District of 
Oudh, and in 1873 he further purchased that of Bhogpur in the 
Bijnor District. 

The main portion of the State 1s comprised in the Bet or 
riverain tract of Tahsfls Sultinpur, Dhilwin and Bholta. Cultiva- 
tion in these three Tahsfls is dependent on floods from the rivers, but 
if these fall short irrigation is carried on from wells, The bdarant > 
lands in thesé Tahsfls are entirely dependent on the rainfall and 
in times of drought yield but scanty crops, There are also large 
tracts of fallow, consisting mostly of kallay lands ; a broad belt of 
kallar passes through Nadala anc Dhilwaén Tahsfls, up to the border 
of the Sult4npur Tahsfl, abutting on the Sutlej at Bhattipur. 
The kallar tracts are mostly used for grazing as they are uncultur- 
able, but if river-silt could be deposited on the soil it would 
probably become fertile. 


The Kapirthala Tahsil is the least fertile in the State, It 
comprises a small extent of Bet land, but is mostly in the Duna 
tract, which is sandy and greatly dependent on a sufficient rainfall. 
Wells are common but they caaally only ues from 5 to .10 
ghumaons; the crops on the well lands areas a rule excellent The 
Bet lands in this Tahsfl are fertilized by the two Beins and generally 
yield good crops. 


Tho Phagwira Tahs{l comprises portions of the Sirwil, Dhak 
and Manjki tracts. The former 1s watered by the chos or hill 
torrents and needs no well irrigation. The land is mostly dofasls 
and cultivation is easy. In the other two tracts cultivation is 
dependent on wells and not on the rainfall, the wells being numerous. 
Irrigation is also carried on from the chos by means of 4 Te. 

The Bhunga ildga is exceedingly fertile. Lying at the foot 
of the Siwilik hills, it is abundantly irrigated by the chos, and the 
land usually yields two crops. Mangoes grow well and form 
an important source of wealth. 

Though the Sutlej and Beis form the southern and western 
boundaries of the State, neither of these great rivers actually 
traverses its territory. Both the Beins however intersect it; the 
White or Eastern Bein entering the Phagwira Tahsil from the 
Garhshankar Tahsfl of Hoshiirpur and draining the village of Chahr 
after which it enters the Jullundur District, and flows into the 
Sutlej. The Black or Western Bein enters the State from the 
Dasiya Tabsil of Hoshidrpur, and after draining the sldgas of 
Bholath, Dhilwan, Kapiirthala and Sultdnpur joins the Beds 

Jamiwalé in the last mentioned tahstl. ga: 


a 
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The State lies entirely in the alluvium. 


__ The principal trees found in the State are the shisham (Dal- 
bergia sissu), /ikar (Acacia Arabica) and tut (mulberry). Bér 
(Zizyphus jujuba) trees are not uncommon, and palm trees are found 
i the Sultinpur iliga. Dhdk (Butea frondoss) trees are only found 
in the Phagwira iléga, Forest area is divided into ten tracts and 
the trees of each division are respectively felled every year and the 
timber is sold by auction. The trees grow again and can be felled 
again after another ten years. 


Of the best grasses duth abounds in almost every part of 
the country. Dibh and other grasses are found in poor land and 
chambar, in tracts affected by reh. Dela is found in swampy lands 
and Adhi on the river banks and in the Diina tract. 


The chief riverside plant is the pilchhi, the stalks of which are 
used instead of bamboo. 


Large e is rare. Rewards for killing wolves and snakes 
are offered, but at no fixed rates Deer, pig, hares, &c., are found 
in the State forests which are preserved for shooting. Water-fowl 
frequent the banks of the Beins in the Bhdlina chhamb, which is 
preserved, and other rivers. 


The climate of Kapdrthala is good, but im seasons of heavy, 


rainfall it becomes damp and malarious. The health of the capital 
has been tly improved by the planting of the Napier-Sahibwala 
rakh north of the town. ‘This was formerly a swamp, and 
eucalyptus trees were planted in it by Colonel Napier. The Phag- 
wara ildqa is drier aud healthier than that of the main portion of the 
State, and its people are more robust than those of other tracts. 





Section B.—History. 


The Ahliwiilia family is said tohave a remote connection with 
the ruling Rajpit house of Jaisalmir. The present Chief has con- 
tracted a marriage with a Réjptit lady of Kangra. His ancestor 
Sidhu Singh was an enterprising Zamindér who, over 800 years 
ago, founded four villages near Lahore, which are still held by his 
descendants. From one of them, Ahli, the family derives its 
territorial title of Ahliwialia. 


Sarddr Jasa Singh was the real founder of the family. He 
was a contemporary of Nédir Shih and of Ahmad Shah, and took 
adyantage of the troubled times in which he lived to annex territory 
on a large scale, and make himself by his intelligence and bravery 
the leading Sikh of his day. He was constantly at feud with the 
local Muhammadan Governors of Lahore, and was us 
yietorious, even when encountered in the open field, In 1748 he 
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attacked and killed Salébat Khén, ernor of Amri itsar, -seizin 





a large portion of the District; and five years later he extende 
his Teeuets to the edge of the Beds, defeating Adina 
Beg, governor of the Jullundur Doab, and seiming pargand Fs ay so 
béd which is still held by the family, He next ay ured Sirhind and 
Dislpur, south of the Sutlej, giving a halfshare of the latter town 
to the Sodhis of Kartérpur. Thence he marched to fo 
and seized the parganas of Dogarin and Makhu, which were held by 
the Ahhiwélia Chiefs until after the Sutle] Campaign. H pur, 
Bhairog and Naraingarh fell to his sword im the same Year, 
and Rai Ibrihim, the then Muhammadan Chief of Kapdarthala, on, 
saved himself from destruction by becoming his feudatory. Be 
then marched to Jhang, and tried conclusions with the Suil Sardar 
Inéyatullah, but there success deserted him, and he had_ to return 
unsuccessful, He failed also in an expedition to Gujranwala 
against Chart Singh Sukarchakia, grandfather of Mahiirdja Ranjit 
Singh, who beat him back upon Lahore with the, loss of his 
guns and baggage. 


Sardér Jasa Singh was undoubtedly the foremost Sikh leader 


north of the Sutlej in the middle of the 18th century, and the equal of 


any Chief south of that river. ‘This position he maintained roe 
out his life, though his fortunes were constantly changing, and e 

was more than once on the verge of losing all he had ane 
Thus he was engaged on one occasion foraging south of the Jumma, 
when he was re-called to the Panjab by the return of Ahmad Shah 
from Kabul, for the special purpose of admimstering punishment 
to the lawless Sikhs. A battle took place near Barndla (now m 
Patiila) south of the Sutlej, andthe king gained a brilliant vietory- 
The Sikhs were again badly beaten a few months later near 
Sirhind; and Jasa Singh and his brother Chiefs found themselves. 
obliged to seek refuge in the Kangra hills, They, however, shortly 
afterwards revenged themselves by the capture and pie of the 
strongly fortified town of Kasir. Thence, under the leadership, 
as usual, of the brave Jasa Singh, they proceeded once more to 
the old battle-eround of Sirhind, a well-gnawed bone of contention. 
between the Sikhs and Mubammedans. Zam Khin, the governor, 
and: almost all his men were slain, and the place thoroughly plun- 
dered by the victorious soldiers of the Khiilsa. Jasa img 
returned to Amritsar when the work was over, and, asa thank- 
offermg, made a large contribution towards the re-building of the 
Sikh Temple which Ahmad Shih had blown up, xnd constructed 
the Ahldwilia Bazar, which is to this day an architectural ornament 





to the sacred city. Jasa Singh was respected as much for his 


saintly and orthodox qualities as for his military abilities, which 
sd remarkable. Rij Amar Singh of Patiila and other Chiefs 

(renown were proud to accept the pahal or Sikh baptism 
from bis hand; and no matter of religic ni6. CARE 
up for discussion concerning which his advice was not asked 


ligious importance came — 


. 
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. first treaty, dated Ist January, 1806, entered into by the British 


and bring about a friendly reconciliation between the chiefs, whigh 
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and generally followed. In short, he did more than any contem- CHAP.1LB. 
porary Sikh to consolidate the power of the Khélsa; and his death 
was a calamity which might have seriously affected the fnture of — 
the new faith had not the gap been speedily filled by a leader still 

more able, though not more brave and beloved, the redoubtable “a 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Jasa Singh made Kapiirthala bis capital. 


_ The Ahliiwélia Sardirship passed to Jasa Singh’s second cousin SardarBhag = 
Bhag Singh, a man of very slight calibre. He did little to improve S"8™ 
the fortunes of the family, and died at Kapiirthals in 1801, after Sardar Patés 7 
ruling for 18 years. His son Fatéh Singh was in the beginning a 5"*™ . 
fast friend of his ally and equal, the Mahardja Ranjit Singh; but he 
was rapidly outstripped in the race for power, and in the end found 
himself in the position of a feudatory of the Lahore government. 
He was at Amritsar with Ranjit Singh when the Mahrata Chief 
Jaswant Rao Holki#r was driven north of the Sutlej] by Lord Lake's 

ing army; and it was on his advice that the Mabiréja was 
alr from giving offence to the British by lending countenance 
to the fugitive prince. He and the Mahirdja jointly signed the 


>. ’ "| 


ite a ee 


Lan 


Government with the rulers of the trans-Sutlej. Thereunder the 4 


English agreed never to enter the te. ritories of “ the said chieftwins,” 
nor to form any plans for the seizure or requestration of their 
possessions or property so long ss they abstained from holding 
amy friendly connection with our enemies and from committing any 
act of hostility against us. In this clean fi both Ranjit Singh and 
Fatéh Singh were styled Sardirs. But they were never afterwards 
tded as equals. Fatéh Singh was of a weak, ee nature, 
and shrank from asserting his own dignity. He thus fell by 
under the powerful spell of the Mahiréja, who finally 
treated him asa mere vassal, commanding his services on every P 
military adventure, and insisting upon his constant attendance at 
Lahore. Matters at length became intolerable even to the amiable 
Fatéh Singh, and in 1825 he fled across the Sutlej and took refu 
at Jagrion, then under British protection, abandoning his estates in 
both Dodbs to the Mahirija. There was no real cause for this 
rash step on the part of the Sardir, whose fears were apparently 
worked upon by the sudden advance of some of Ranjit Singh’s 
regiments towards his border; and the Mahirija was probably 
surprised and annoyed when he found that his old friend had been 
driven into the arms of the English, whose Settlements up against 
his Sutlej boundary had for some years caused him genuine concern. 
But the Sardir had been ‘so harried by Ranjit Singh’s imperious 
ways that he felt he must at all hazards secure a guarantee of his 
ions trans-Sutlej, such as had been accorded by the British to 
the Phalkiiin chiefs further south. This was, however, impossible, 
i coming to an open rupture with the Muhiréja, and all that 


could be done was to take his cis-Sutlej estates under our protection 
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CHAP. I, B. resulted in the restoration to the fugitive in 1827 of all he had aban- 
oy doned. The cis-Sutlej territory was in any case secured to Fatéh 
Singh under the general agreement of 1809. 
Raja Nihal Sardar Fat¢h Singh died in 1887, and was succeeded by his son 
Sings. A-D. Nihé] Singh, in whose time occurred events of vital import t 
Kapirthala. The early part of his rule was disturbed by constant 
quarrels with his brother Amar Singh, who, for some unexplained 
reason, considered himself his father’s rightful heir.” Then came 
atime of sore trial to him in the outbreak of the war on the 
wet St Sutlej. Sardér Nihal Singh wavered to the last, wi 
assistance from the British when it would have been of the utmost 
value. His troops actually fought against us under their com ! 
Haidar Ali, botn at Aliwdl and dowél; but for this hostile 
act the Sardér was not personally responsible, inasmuch as the 
soldiers broke away from his control, and murdered the Wazir who 
attempted to restrain them. His conduct generally was, however, 
condemned as weak and vacillating, for as a protected cis-Su 
feudatory he was bound to place all his resources at our disposal, 
and in this he failed. At the end of the war the Sarddr was con- 
firmed in possession of his territories in the Jullundur Doth, subject. 
toan annual nozrdna of Rs. 1,838,000 fixed in commutation of 
military service; but his estates south of the Sutlej, yielding & 
revenue of Rs. 5,65,000, were declared escheat to the British 
Government on account of his having failed to act up to his one 
tions under the treaty of 1809. The lesson was not lost upon the 
Second sikh Sardir. In the Second Sikh War he did all in his power to retrieve 
War, his name, furnishing transport and supplies, and proving himself 
a loyal and active ally; and at the close of the campaign he was 
honoured with a visit from the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, 
who created him Réjd in acknowledgment of his services. He 
died in 1852. 
Raja Randhir Réjé Randhfr Singh, who succeeded his father in 1853, had the 
Singh, A.D. same gentle and generous nature and, in addition, a vigour — 
and energy of purpose which secured him a high place amongst 
His Mutiny the many good men who were on the British side im 1857. On 
services = the first news of the outhreak of the Mutiny the Raja 
into Jullundur at the bead of his men and helped to hold the Doab, 
almost denuded of troops, until the fall of Delhi. The political 
effect of this active loyalty on the part of the leadin sikh Chief 
pasos of the Sutle] was s ue utmost value ; and the Réjé’s able 
assistance was promptly acknowledged the bestowal upon him 
of the honourable title of Rajas-Rajean a perpetuity, and by a re- 
duction in the amount of his tribute payment. In 1858, the Punjab 
continuing quiet, Réj4 Randhir Singh was permitted tolead a contin- 
ent of lis soldiers to Oudh and take part in the pacification of the 
: bed Districts. He remained in the field for ten months, and was: 
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with the enemy in six general actions. Heis said to oave 
avoided neither fatigue nor danger, remaining constantly at the head 
of his troops who fought at all times with conspicuous bravery, and 
earned for themselves the highest character for discipline and soldi 
behaviour. For these great services the Raji was rewarded 
a grant on istamrdri tenure of the two confiscated estates of Baundi 
and Bithauli, in the Bardich and Bara Banki Districts, ow yielding 
a rental of Rs. 4,35,000. To his brother Sardir Bikram Singh, 
who had accompanied the Raji to Oudh, and behaved throughout 
the campaign with great gallantry, was given a portion of the 
Akauna estate in Baniich, yielding Rs. 45,000 a year. This 
property was subsequently taken over by the Réjé in 1869, under 
an arbitration order of Sir Henry Davies, then Chief Commissioner 
in Oudh; Sardir Bikram Singh receiving instead lands in Bareily 
and Lakhimpur of the value of Rs. 5,50,000, which were paid for 
by the Kapdrthala State. Tho Riji's Akauna property now yields 
a rental of Rs. $60,000, and is subject to a Government demand of 
Rs, 1,32,000. 


Réjé Randhir Singh was harassed for many years by a painful 
dispute with his younger brothers, Sardir Bikram Sing and 
Suchet Singh, regarding the interpretation of a will made in their 
fayour by R4ji Nihil Singh. It is only necessary here to state 
that the matter was finally settled in 1869 by the Secretary of 
State for India, and that these orders were carried out by giving to 
each of the younger brothers a life allowance of Rs. 60,000. It 
was at the samo timo laid down that a suitable provision should 
ba made for their children on the death of the brothers. 


The last and most highly prized privilege conferred upon Raji 
Randhfr Singh for the Mutiny services was that of adoption, granted 
under a sanad of Lord Canning, dated 81st March 1862. In 1864, 
the R4j4 received the G. C. St in public Darbar, at the hands of 
Lord Lawrence, who warmly complimented the gallant chief upon his 
well-deserved honour. The R4jé had for years been desirous of 
visiting England to assure Her late Majesty of his devotion to her 
crown and person. He had arranged to leave India early in 1870, 
and persisted in carrying out this intention, although suffering at 
the time from severe illness, but he had only proceeded as far as 
Aden when death overtook him. His remains were brought back to 


* India, and cremated at Nasik, on the banks of the Godavri, where 


a handsome monument marks his resting place. 


His son Kharak Singh reigned for seven years. Nothing 
worthy of record happened in his time. Some time before his death 
the Réji exhibited symptoms of mental weakness, and it wis 
deemed advisable to place the management of the State in the 
hands of a Council composed of Mian Ghulim Jiléni, Diwin Rémjas 
and Diwdn Baij Nath, officials ; but the experiment was not success- 
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CHAP.I, B, ful, andin April 1875 Mr. (now Sir) Lepel Griffin was appoi 
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Superintendent of the State. He was succeeded in February 1876 

by Mr. (now Sir) Charles Rivaz. Réji Kharak Singh died in 1877 

leaving one son, Jagat Jit Singh, the present chief, who was born 
in 1872, and who was invested with the full powers of administra- 

tion in November 1890, During his minority the State was 

administered by an officer of the Punjab Commission, assisted by & 
Council composed of the principal officials of the State. The Raja's 

uncle, Raja Sir Harndim Singh, K.C.LE., held the appointment of 
Manager of the estates in Oudh for some years. revenues | 
increased year by year, and a handsome surplus was accumulated 
during the minority of the Raja. 


During the Afghin War the Kapiirthala State furnished a 
contingent of 700 men, cavalry, artillery and infanty, for service 
beyond the British border. The force was employed on the Bannu 
frontier, ned. did good service under command of Sarddr Nabi 


His Highness the present Raji, Farzand-i-Dilband Rdsikh-ul- 
ttkdd Daulat-i-Englishia Rajd-i-Rajgdn Mahdrdjd Jagat Jit Singh 
Sahih Bahddur was born in 1872, five years before the death of 
Rajé Kharak Singh. Sir Henry Davies, the Lieutenant-Goyernor 
of the Punjab, paid a visit to the State on the occasion of His 
Highness’ nam karan, or naming ceremony. The Raji was educated 
by private tutors in the English, Scena of Fra bce Fa 

ges and also acquired a knowl of French. 33 
the Raja wok eacteied > dhe hter of Miin Ranjit Singh, a 
Goleria Rajpdt of Kangra, and the marriage was celebrated with — 
great pomp in 1886. 


The Lieutenant Governor Sir Charles Aitchison, and 
representatives from various States, attended the festivities at 
7 bees In 1888 the Raja received the pahul at the hands 
of Sodhi Har Narain Singh. In 1890 the Duke of Clarence visited 
Kapitrthala, and in November of the same year the Réja was” 
installed on the gaddi and invested with fall powers by the British 
Government. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, Sir James Lyall, and other Euro and Native 
dignitaries, were present at the ceremony. His Highness, - visited” 
Europe for the first time in 1893, and published a book in English 
giving an account of his travels in Egypt, most of the Continental 
countries, and America. The Réja has since visited Europe 
several times. He has had the honour of dining with the late 
Queen-Empresg Victoria more than once; has also been 
received by other crowned heads of Europe. hod 

In the year 1903 the Raja toured in China, Japan and 
Jurn,:and.eaa entertained by ‘the Mikado, Hin fom "ogee, 
now being educated in Europe, 
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Ranjit Singh, slit to 
Partab Singh, Daljft Si b, 1883, Sardiér Bhagat Singh, 
b. 1871, b. 1879, . — 
Sardér Gul4b Singh, 
b. 1861, 


ae 
Réjs K Singh, Réjé Harném 
» é. 1877. ae 1851. ones 


! 
8}. Bisa Jacar Jit Siven, i 
b, 1872, / i 
nl ms et © ama 
og ingh, 
b 1eyd. 1880, 1883, , 1888, 


1 | 
Raghbie Mabiréj Shamsheor Rijiodar Indarjit Dalip Singh, 
Singh, Singh, Singh, Singh, Singh, >. 1885, 

b. . b, 1378. b. 1879, d, 1883, b. 1883, 








t ! i 
32. Tikka Param Kanwar Mabijit Kanwar Amar Jit § Kanwar Karm Ji 
Jit Singh, Sahib Singh Sahib, : Singh Sahib, ingh Sahib, 
Babadar, $. 9th May 1893, b, 4th Angust b, Oth Fane 
>, 18th March 1893, 1893, 1896, 


ae 


CHAP. I, Cc.” 


Density. 


to | ae 
Karéprata Srate.] Population. (Paar A 
Section C.— Population. 


Kaptrthala with 526 persons to the square mile stands first 
among the 16 Native States under the nolitical control of the Punjab 


pds Government as regards density of population to area. The densities 


Density by 


Growth of 


Tobie 6 of 
Part B, 


of the total population and that of the rural element, to the culti- 
vated area, are 778 and 660, respectively, while the pressure of the 
rural population on the culturable area is 541 to the square mile. 




















The population and density of each tahsil is given in the 
—————————— <== Mar, in, the density being that on 
Tahall, Population, Density. total area. The most densely popu- 
eet: = lated tract is the Tahsfl of Phagwara, 
Phagwire 60,897 aoa the isolated block of State terrrtor 





; | 6270) 490 in the Jullundur District, whic 
Dien 3 (S066 ti eontains the large trade centre of 
wy a5 





76,045 Phagwira, its headquarters. Of the 
\__ other four tahsfls situated along the 
eastern bank of the Beds, the northernmost, Bholath, has 490 persons* 
to the square mile ; as one goes south the congestion decreases until 
the density falls to 432 in Sultinpur, the southernmost tahafl. 
The State contains 6 towns and 597 villages. The population of 
————————_ the former is given in the margin, The capital 
town, |Popuintn Kapiirthala shows an merease of 10 per cent. 
= "_ since 1891, while Phagwéra has a still larger 
Kapérthala | 18,619 increase, trade having been’ deflected there 





———— 




















Fisgrire --| 16tQ, from Jullundur, The population of the 
Hadidbéd | 9,099 remaining four towns is stationary. Only 


Shaikhopur...| 1342 1d per cent. of the State population live in 
| _ the towns, The average population of the 
villages is 447, 

Table 6 of Part B shows the population’ of the State as it 
stood at the enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901. It has now 
a population of 314,351 as against 252,617 in 1881, an merease 
of 244 per cent. The great increase was in 1881-91, but sinee 
the latter year it has added 14,661 to its population, an merease 
of 48 per cent, as against 1"! in the adjoining District/of Jullun- 
dur, but it has only contributed 8,968 settlers to the Chenib Colony 
whereas Jullundur sent over 56,000, | 














eanina The in- 


| PERCENTAGE of re 
INCKEASE oR crease in po 






Tarat Porctarion. 





Tabetls. wigan ds pulation has 
iso), | aor, |1891t0|}1901t0 not by any 

; . 5 1681, 1891. means 
iform in 

Total for the Gtate 262,617) 290,090 s14251] + unifor 
porine pao ane ane O78 zy Bai the different 
Bultinpur an ca oe tahsils as the 
matter 8 43, margina ] 
D 3 ee. a 
| table shows. 


ea 


Karépraaua Stars, | Population. 
The following table indicates the effect of 


ston of the aad! State sania to the 





Tuna 





lL. Frem within the Punjab and Morth- Want 
‘Frontier Province net ete pee) 65,928 
%. From the reat of ane =" 1,057 
5 Dao. and other ceciitriss |. #2 

Total immigrants... | ‘67,017 | 
EMans: 

3. Te within the Panjab and North-Went Fron- 
tior Provinge eae ane | 61,757 
3, To ae rest of Indis — ee! 398 
Total i ta ie 66,166 
ng 11,862 


Excess of immigrants over omigranta 


eee 
































= wae =o rik Normber 
Distriet, State or Province, gress Abetee pele 
migrants, 
Ht i = ‘ 14,553 cob 
Jallundur ... xia ‘ “ an 20.004 a00 
Amiritear .., cae at <5 i728 a6 
Gurdiéspur ... r * 6826 | Blo 
Anibila os 820 463 
Eingra Fl bal bed 
Lodhiins LT] aaa wee . a << oo 
Ferosepo = + oan ‘Bo | 
Patidla i. =a) mt piped 410 
et ore a 23 426 
Bidikot =. oP tae ear 303 408 
Gujranwala aay : 176 | 68a 
Rdppitdna ... ae ate B56, 
United Provinces of Agra and Oodh a 643 
Enahmir aie 2 ore 7 ‘Ob 
District, State er Province. Males, | Females. 
Ambéla =~ o6 62 
ie So) SE ae 
i UF ste ivi rs 2,205 
Tollandur tat eae eae a 6,720 16,429 
Ludhiine ane oe ree - a wed 1 44 
Ferosspor 1D an ond @ + 1, F hale 
| Faridbot nbn a7 eae ae # 89 " 
«Patel ci =I % bs) | 138 
Ndtha : “ aa 
Tatdetise ice ai 040 
- Gurkieper Lal aoe oe oa 6,627 6,507 
t 1a i ie ae f o78 ae 
Go =n eae aaa 237 
rd tr ig eee * a4 * 52 2a 
Obeate hat ace  —_— ; 2,190 1,638 
Multin-- . ve . a2 36 
‘Eashmir - . 4 re Seer 7a a7 
United Provinces of Agra and Oadh 70 | 1 
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ation on the popu- CHAP. LC. 
nsus of 199k: —_ Population, 























265,285 40,648 
bid 496 
ie] la 
26,065. 41,062 
18,582 36,176 
238 163 








— — — A A 





18,515 
7,147 





36,337 
4,715 







The bulk of 
the immigrants is 
from the Districts, 
States and Provin- 
ces of India noted 
in the margin. 


The emigra- 
tion is pare Bees 
the Districts, 
and Provinces mar- 
ginally noted. 
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CHAP. I, C. The State thus gains 11,862 persons by migration ee er 
Population. ye cain from + or loss to — Net gain from + or loss to— interchange 


population with 
Growth of riocrs + oo» + 448 | United Provinces of Agra the Districts, 
population, Hoshidrpar ... ... 46,878) and Ondh .. ... + 849 States ainl cao 
Jullandar ... ... +7,165|Ferozepore ... .. — 616 I an : 
eee oe on + Ln penn ‘eve oss ~ aase yinees in India 

Gu OP) «vel mm ¢ mritaar aoa (= : . 
‘i 5 ChenkbColony |. —3.950 Which mainly 


affect its population are noted in the margin. 
Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Kapirthals 











Intaa-PaovinctaL Miguation, panes by si Re iz 
_ | ____ persons in 1901 or an excess 
Nol, | 1891, of 30,541 over the figures 
——|.___—==s in 189], 
Total .. + 11,171 | —19,370 
Chenab Colony -_ “+  —8,950 ase 
Gurdaspur... ose — +> 4,681 +416 
Amritsar a pa - 2,862 -726 


eo 


ne 10 ¢ Taking the figures for intra-Imperial migration, i, ¢., those 
Part B. Gai sy mtraa-Iureutat Migration, for migration in India 
io, Within the Punjab and to or 
—_—_—— from other Provinces in India, 
Total 1,880 we haye the marginal data. 


The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in detail 
in Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shown the age 
distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes :— 















Age period, Males. |F Persons, 

Infants under 1 
1 and under 2 25 and under 30 rary 899 833 
pia ae i ee 414 374 788 
8 4 3, » 826 284 610 
én w» 6 "ee 330 289 619 
0" as 4. 6" go] 00 | «= |S 890 
A ee Se 6, ,» 8 | 250] g19) 463 
eo 6 ® cS, 6 eo] «so | 8 | 
; » 2% ® andover.... 858 306 660 


The ave ber of births j i ial period 
stetle- rage num irths in the quinguennial Sambat 
Be ats 1952-53 to 1956-57 (1895-96 to 1899-1900 A. D.), was 8,829 or 
e Fat B,  27°7 per mille of the population. The British terri of the 
Birth-rates, Punjab returned 41 per mille in the Same period 
which probably shows that the system of registration j 


was in Sambat 1954.55, vie, 9,818°5 Pagers pete 


ce 


a” 


96-1900) 
the : 


and the lowest, 7,097, in the 


i= 
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preceding year. ‘The following table shows the annual figures by 
sexes :— 

Year (Sambat). Males. Females, Total. 
mae | 108 26 
1954-55 Ce eed eee 178 149 327 
1955-58 Ea ae 170 13° 30°3 
1956-57 a vee was 134 1065 239 
Quinquonnial average ove ast wb aa ae v4 
——————————— eee SS —_—— 

The average death-rate in the same period was 19°6 per mille 
_ of the population against 

82-4 in the Punjab, another 

proof of imperfect registra- 

tion. Sagas a by sexes 

are given in the margin. 

The high mortality of 

Sambat teas was due 

to the prevalence of plague 

and fever and that of 





; 1955-56 to fever alone. It 
will be seen that in these two years the mortality of females exceed- 
ed that mca males. Since 1956-57 plague has afflicted the 











Phagwéra Tahsil, and, less severely, other parts of the State. 
oe number of 
es in 
Census of In villages, | In towna. Total, 10,000 of 
sexes is shown 
1881 ... 5,464 5,047 $488 in the margin, 
ohn candi fist sat 5,872 5,569 5,402 
Hindés ... 6,429 5,622 6,473 
Census 
crm {aie | Sao] oie) 


ise: aban 
table shows the 
number of females 
to every 1,000 
males under five 
years of age as 
returned in the 
Census of 1901, 





CHAP. *,C. 
Population. 
Birth-rates, 


Doath-rates, 


Table 
Part B, 
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CHAP. 1, ¢. The customs and language of the Kapdrthala people do not 
Population. differ from those of the inhabitants of the adjoining Distest of 
Customs and Jullundur. 


Leading The only families of note in the State are those connected with 

families, the Ahliwélia stock, Kanwar Partéh Singh, member of the 
Legislative Council, and Sir Harnéim Singh are near relatives of dhe 
Raja, and prominent in the State. 


Fairs. The most important fairs are as follows :— 
Place. Date. Description or localsty. 
Kapfirthala ..  .., Phégan ... ... Tomb of Saiyad Ahmad. 
Do, i -. Adan]... + Dusehra, 
Do. re ... Muharram ... Muharram, 
Mansirwal ... .. Séwan... .» Pir.Zia-nd-din. 
Sulténpur ... oe GDRE oc. ... Ashtami, : 
Do. vs» wus Apanj ., ),., _Khinkah Pir Gham Sahib, 
Dhala vs -++ Do, vy ... Baméidh of Bhai Labi. 
Tibba + +) Baistkh ... ... Samédh of Bhai Darbéra Singh. 
Seed eeu! For coene of food, ok occupations, etc., see the 
Dress, Jullundur Gazettes 


CHAPTER IL—ECONOMIC. 
f ah Section A.—Agriculture. 
» The Sultinpur and Kaprirthala Talisils are divided mto CHAP.ILA. 
two assessment. circles, the Dona or uplands, and the Bet or Agesaitate 
lowlarids.. The other tabsfls mostly consist of Bet land. and no 
attempt has been. made to further subdivide them. The total Pes rect! 
area of the State is, 6,40,495 ghumdons of which 60 per cent. is 
cultivated, 10.per cent, is capable of cultivation, and the remaining 
30 per cent. is unculturable waste. 
The following classes of soils are recogmsed— Botte. 
(1) Ohahi or well-land, which is subdivided ito two 
classifications differing in quality. 
(2) Jhwlari, which is land situated on the banks of a 
- nullah and irrigated by jhuldrs. 
j (3) Bet, or low-lying riverain lands. The soil is a good 
; loam and yields excellent crops. 
(4) Rez is land always irrigable by flood-water. 
(5) Dona is high-lying land, and is divided into three 
sub-classes— | 
(a) rohi which is a stiff loam, yielding good crops after 
heavy rain; 
(b) satid, a lighter loam ; 
(c) bhur or sandy soil, which is most benefited hy 
light ram. 


(6) The, bdrdni lands are clayey soils and need a good 
rainfall for the crops produced by them. 

Well irrigation is carried on in all tahsfls. The percentago 
of chdhi land -is greatest in cape fh Tahsil where it amounts 
to 47 per centyof the cultivated area, and is least in Tahsil Kapirthala, 
being 15, per cent. re 
.. The order of soils with regard to, quality is rez, bardni, bet and 
satidb:, Dona is the. least productive soil and occurs only in * 
Kaptrthala Tahsil which is the least fertile. o£.,the whole 
State. Tahsils Sulténpur, Dhilwin, and Bholath lie for the most 
part in the Bet and are very fertile. | 

The Bhunga i/dka forms part of the Bholath Tahsfl. Here 
the land is rez and saildb, and being abundantly irrigated from the 
Siwalik shohs, it yields fine crops. 

Ph ra Tahsfl falls into three divisions, the Sirwal, Dhak, 
and Manjki tracts. The Sirwal tract is traversed by chohs and 
does not suffer from lack of water, whereas cultivation in the Dhak 
and Manjki tracts depends upon well irrigation. 
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CHAP.ILA. Two and occasionally three crops are taken yearly from 
Agricaltare chahi and jhuldri lands ; the other soils can bear ono annual mie 8 
iy Rice or maize is sown as a kharif staple on rea and saild} lands, 
He fora while wheat and barley ure the chief rabi crops. Bet and bdardnt 
lands are usually allowed to lie fallow during one season and are 
cropped the next, The pulses are the principal kharif crops raised 
on such lands. In the ona tract a similar system of cultivation 
is followed. On chdhf land the spring crops are wheat, barley, 
gram and rape-seed, while maize, sugarcane, cotton, millets and 
pulses are grown in the kharif. If wheat is sown in the rabi, it 18 
followed by maize as a hot-weather crop, which again is 6ul 
by in the next spring. z 
Fertilisers, Manure generally consists of litter, which is collected into 
a heap, called ruri, near the village, until it is required. It is 
indispensable for chdhi lands but is never applied to bdrdndt soils. 
Land near the village or which contains moisture, is not mam 
Maize and wheat require one cart-load of fertiliser to each 
kandl: two are necessary for sugarcane and cotton. Inferior chahs 
lands may receive four or five cart-loads to the kanal. 
Bem! vos: ‘Tho total population of the State is $14,851, of which 
number 266,881 persons are returned as agricultural, the 
land were divided among the total population, each person would 
receive 1'2 acres. 
The principal staples in order of importance are— 
Crop. Area cropped (in 
ghumaons). 
Whea RT et 


Meise es ne) Soe SNe 


Gram = ak a ni 26,320 
Moth A “4 ene aca 19,628 
Vegetables i ies ns 10,150 
Sugarcane vee te TT, 9,312 
Barley ae Lt oe Pr 7,207 


Rice ste aa aa ia 3,054 2 
The average yield per acre of wheat, maize, barley and 
sugarcane grown on chdhi land is 24 maunds, and on bdrdni soils, 
‘ 14maunds. An acre of well-land will yield 24 maunds of gram 
and 9 maunds of moth, 
The following crops are sown in combination :— 
1, Wheat and | ; gram varies in a proportion of one- 
fourth tn a hall aeastet to the eaahity of the soil: 
%, Jau (barley) and masar (pulse) ; the latter bein er 
te aac ratio of Ng real on manda oh 
3. Moth and chari, in the proportion of one to four in the 
Dona tract ; 


4, Wheat and maear ; the latter in the ratio of one-third, 


ee 


Karéernaza Sratz. ] Horse breeding. . [Parr A. 
Reneabiee are grown on the idi lands round villages, and CHAP. ILA. 
ily 


eSpecinily in the vicinity of towns. A field is divided up into goricnitare 
many small plots on which the different kinds are sown. 


An estimate of the quantity of seedsown per ghumdon is given 


below :— Weight of seed 
Crop. (in sera pakka), 

Wheat is a tis iat 4b 

Muize itt iv a4 a 8 

2 Chari ie A = SF 16 

Barley eae aioe are aa, (ead 

Masar a “ne se Ti 20 

Cotton “ 8 


Since the first Settlement in Sambat 1922, the cultivated Increase in 
area has increased from 2,92,893 to 3,79,085 ghwmdons, or by stivation. 
28 per cent. while the chdhi area has increased by 73 per cent. 
from 66,913 to 1,15,579 ghumdons. Thirty per cent. of total 
area is unculturable, and 10 per cent. is culturable waste, A 
further increase in cultivation may still be looked for. 

' The State advances loans for the repair and construction of  Takavi, 
wells, These loans must be paid back within a period of seven 
years, from the date of advancement, but no instalments are 
‘exacted during the first two years. If it is discovered that a 
loan is not being used for a legitimate purpose, the peracitel with 
interest at an annual rate of 6 per cent. is immedintely realised. 

The Collector is empowered under exceptional circumstances, 

to distribute takdvi for the purchase of oxen. 


Loans under a maximum of Rs. 12,000 may be granted to 
respectable landowners to enable them to redeem mortgaged land. 
No interest is charged on the money lent. 

Zamindars can freely alienate sand mortgage land. No gales and 
regulations corresponding to the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, ™ortsese* 
are in force, and balfthe land mortgaged is in the hands of bankers 
and cacy Sir A qhumdon of laud usually Metta ges for 
Rs. 100. The interest charged on collateral mortgages varies from 
eight annas to one rupee percent. per mensem. The annual 
number of salts and mortgages has been stationary of late years, 

Goats avd sheep are purchas-d from various districts in the 
Punjab, no district heing specially resorted to for the purpose. 

Camels are very rarely kept in this State. When needed 
they are bought in Ferozepore, Hissar or Montgomery. 

Six horse and six donkey stallions are kept by the State and ores breed- 


distributed as follows :— ing, ete, 
Horses. Ponkeys, 
Tahsil a se ies Nga 2 : 
» Sultinpur eva? pull 1 
» Phagwira wet 1 
» Bholath fier tL 1 < 
Nidbat Bhanga eit | l 
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CHAP. ITA. Three bulls, and one buffalo are kept in bree a 

Agricalture, £0r cattle-breeding. Of the three bulls, one is a Hissiri and twoare 

hah a8} wildyati (foreign). — 

ing, oto. Some,.200 or 250 mares are covered annually by the State 
stallions and the-mares produce 80 or 85 foals. About 275 mares 
are covered by the donkeys yielding 50 to 100 mules. A horse 
and cattle fair is held annually in February-March atthe Chawnkt 
Mandi in Kapirthala town and about Rs. 1,500 are given by the 
State in prizes for the encouragement of horse-breeding, ete. 


Irrigation, Irrigation is dependent upon flood water from the rivers, 
and upon the water drawn from wells and jhulire, 


Jhuldrs are shallow wells excavated on the hanks. of streama,, 
from which water is lifted in the ordinary manner, by a Persian 
wheel. 


Wells in tho The following table shows the number of wells in the State, 
Kapérthala and also gives details ns to the numbers: provided with one or more 
“y harats or wheels and those worked by charsas 1 buckets: -- oy 


a 


















\Ae Cd IGITED PER WHEE 









EcMeEs OF WELLA. pelt . 
. : i 
: i : 
= | 
He a z é Aveain ; | 
= § Be : ghumdona, Crop, 

tha : & = 
* ’ ; ‘ 
; BET | 
s er |= lie 

© Ba ef etl be 
5 Be |e 
tery Fe |e 8 | 
Eppes, , 200) One wheel, 8 Mobiy, chin) °° & 

Two wheela 12) lies, whent, : 
venji,  to= q 
Sulténpor 
Dhilwin 

Bholath ... 
Phagwire: .., { 








In Phagwiira Tahsil water is found about. 30 feet bel he 
surface but in the, other tahstls it is closer to the surface, the 
generally about 9 feet below it. se, being 





Karéernars Stare.) Village wien. (Paer A, 


11s ABS 1 
; Many new wells have been sunk in the State during the last CHAP. ILB. 
ew years. Rents, 
The cidhi area has increased since the First Settlement from Yases®o4 
66,918 to 1;15,579 ghumdons, an increase of 73 per cent. 7 
The water is usually sweet but a few wells in Phagwara‘are ~ 
brackish. The cost of sinking a new pakka well varies from 
Rs. 800 to Rs. 500. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


At the time of thé last Settlement, 33 per cent. of the culti- Rents, 
vated area was in the hands of tondinta-at-will, 25 per cent, paying 

rents in kind, and 8 per cent. paying cash rents. Btai- rents 

are fixed at one-half of the produce ‘and kimin’s dues are as a rule 
deducted before the crop is divided. Of those tenants paying 

cash rents, one-quarter pay lump sums while the remainder are 
assessed at rates calculated on unit of area. 


The rent for chahi land varies from Rs. 10 to Rs, 90 r.acre ; 
for bdrdni and det, Rs. 6 to Rs. 10; and for Rez, Rs. 8 to - 12. 

» Wages and prises in Kapiirthala State rule much as th Wages and 
in Jullandar District. °Y 40 price 

For this information see the Jullundur Gazettwér, 

Skilled labourers in the village community are)the Jokdy; Village 
larkhdn, kumhér and chwhra. The lohdr or blacksmith constructs **ti#80™ 
the iron parts of ploughs, carts and agricultural implements, His 
fixed wage is. one maund of gram per,plough per annum. These 
remarks also apply to the farkhdn or carpenter. 

,, The kumhdr, who makes the pots for ‘the Persian wheel, is 
paid 2} maunds of grain per well-yearly. 

The chtihra manufactares ropes and leather, The skins of 
dead cattle are his pérquisite. His wages amount to one ser of 
grain per ghumdon at each harvest. 

These artizans, as alsothe remainin g village kamins, receive 
gifts in kind on festivals and domestic occasions. 

labourers are not paid monthly wa but 
receive some share of the erop which is being harvested. 
‘may amount to one-twentieth part of the produce. 
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Section C.—Forests. 

There are no forests properly so called in the State but 





there are 5 
Thal. | Areas in acres. Lovality. large jhals or 
——_—__. |__ —_—______._ presenveee 

iSbeikhopora .. _... 603 named after 
ii Bhdlane or Bibei _. aysh. \1!|. sie onerenee TAREE the 8 

ee) cin ote, f Sultdupur Tahal, which they 

vy Thikriwils ..  ... 8,084 | On the Western Bein fn Jie, and their 

ilwio wit, 
Dhak Reserves ...  ... 12,488 |Onthe Eastern Bein in &TORS are 
Phagwirn Tahsil, shown in the 





margin, In 
addition to these 5 jhals, 35 villages in Tahsil Phagwiéra contain 
dhak reserves. These are the 
been divided into 10 blocks, whi 
Phagwiira at fixed rates, and he may dispose of any unsold surplus 
elsewhere. The State realises Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 10,000 or more a 
year from these reserves, and a supply of cheap fuel to both the above 


towns is also insured. The Sheikhopura jhal is full of game and 


also supplies fodder for the State elephants, horses, ete. 


Thikriwila jhal also supplies grass for the cavalry, but a portion 


of it is leased for grazing at about Rs. 500 a year. 
In Tahsfl Sulténpur, the areas occupied by the Alipnr and 


Dalla jhals have been brought under cultivation. These jhals were 
from time immemorial hunting grounds in which all kinds of game 
were 


were preserved, but under the orders of the present Raji 
divided for cultivation among cultivators who had small holdings. 


Rights of occupation were granted to them on payment of nazardna — 


and the following arrangements were made : - 


Two villages Paramj{ftpar and Mahijitpur were founded on the 


Altpur jhal. Their annual revenue is. Rs. 2,400 and Re. 1,617, 
respectively. | 


The villages of Amarjitpur and Karamjitpur were started on 
the Dalli jhal lands, the area of which is 1,998 ghumdons. The 
following rates of nazaréna for occupancy rights were fixed :— 
Rs. 25 per ghumdon for birdni land and Bs. 30 per ghumdon for 
chhamb land. Tenants-at-will were required to y a nazardna of 
Rs 10 per ghumion. The occupancy tenants already sunk 
many wells. Sanction has been accorded for founding two vi 
on lands occupied by the Dalli jhal, 2 miles from § ras te 
land has been brought under cultivation but the revenue has not 
been finally assessed. Itmay be remarked that the four villages 
mentioned above baye been named after the Rajé’s four sons. 


ee 


roperty of the State, and haye 
ich are leased in turn to a con- 
tractor, who is bound to sell the fellings at Kapirthala and 


\~ 
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Sections D, E and F. 

The State contains no mines, but there are several kankur 
uarties in some villages of Bholath, Phagwéra and Kapiirthala 
‘ahsils and the kunkar is used in metalling the State roads. In 

Yahsii Kapiirthala there are quarries at Chuhrwél and Bishanpur. 
The Chuhrwal kankar is the best. In Tahsfls Bholath, the villages 
of Lit, Pindori, Rimgarh, Khassan and Mana Talwandi contain 
kankar quarries, In Tahsil Phagwira kankar is found at Madhopur, 
Ranipur and Mauli, that of Rinipur and Mddhopur being the best. 

Saltpetre is also found in many villages, and the lease is sold 

annually. 


_ _Excellent brass, copper and bell-metal utensils are made 
in Phagwira and exported to distant places. Shakartari (sugar) 
of ‘papa qualty is also manufactured and extensively 
Bold, 


_ At Sultinpur-cum-Dals, gabriin cloth and satranji (bed sheets) 
are made and extensively exported; as are also grain, tobacco 
and chillis, Dates are largely grown at Sultdinpur. Cloth curtains, 
ae cues and jdjams of excellent quality are produced and 
sent abroad. 


_ _Kélé in Tahsfl Kapirthala has an extensive trade in cotton, 
raw and carded. 





Section G.—Communications. 

The State does not maintain ferries on the Beds or Sutlej, all 
the existing ferries belonging to the Gurddspur and Amritsar 
Districts, 

_ The N.-W. Railway passes through the State for twelve miles’ 
in the Phagwira Tahsfl, with two stations, Phagwira and 
Chhihert; 4 miles in coders Tahsfl, with a station at Hamfira; 
oe ag 8 miles in Tahsil Dhilwén with a station at Beds East 


The metalled and unmetalled roads in each tahsil are as 
follows: — 


In Tahsil Kapiirthala :— 
From Kapiirthala to Jullundur, 11 miles. 
From Kapirthala to Kartéirpur, 7 miles. 
From Kaptirthala to Sultanpur, 16 miles. 
From Dyalpur to Hamira, 4 miles (Grand Trunk Road), 
In Tahsil Phagwira : — 
Grand Trunk Road from Khajurla to Mauli, 10 miles. 
From Phagwira to Banga, 2 miles. 
An unmetalled road from Phagwira to Rehina, 10 miles; 
this is called the Hoshiirpur road. 
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In Tahsil Dhilwin : -- 
Grand Trunk Road metalled, 7 miles. 
Unmetalled roads from Kangli to Subhénpur, 4 miles; and 
from Dhilwén to Mansurwil, 1 mile. P 
In Tahsil Bholath : — 
Unmetalled road from Mustafabéd to Begowil, 8 miles; 
From Manstirwal to Nadéla, 4 miles ; 
From Bhunga to Dhit, 3 miles. 


Midway between Kapirthala and Jullundar there is a sarat 
for travellers, , 

There are Public Works Department rest-houses at Phagwara 
and Hambowal on the Grand Trunk Road. There are also sarais 
belonging to the State for travellers at Kapdrthala, P ara, 
Dhilwén, Bholath and Sultinpur. Besides these, there are ‘hand- 
some bungalows constructed at great cost for the use of the Raja 
and allkdrs of the State whilst on tour at Phagwira, Bhunga and 
Sulténpur. . 


The administration of post offices is entirely in the hands of 
the British Government. A list of the post -offiees is given in 
Table 31 of Part B. a 

as The following post offices are empowered to issue money 
orders :— : 


Kapdrthala, Sult4npur, Phagwira, Hiditbsd, Lakhpur, Dhilwén, 


Shekhopur, Talwandi,.Dallé, Begowdl, Nadélé, Bholath, Panchath — 


and Bhunga. 

‘The telegraph offices at Kapérthala ‘and Phagwéra belong 
to the British Government. There are also telegraph otfices in 
Ham{ra and Beds East Bank Railway Stations, belonging to the 
Railway. 

The Kapirthala State never issued its own postage Stamps. 





Section H.— Famine. —_ 

The State is. practically secure from famine- ~In 1900, 
756 persons in Phagwira, Sulténpur and Kapiirthala towns were 
assisted by the grant of a man of grain ane each, at a 


cost of Rs. 1,823 in all. In Kapdrthala itself food was also 
distributed for a period of'two months. Many starving people came 
, 


in from Bikaner. 


A scheme for the erection of a regular poor-house is under 
consideration, ee ; 


fj 


CHAPTER II L—ADMINISTRATIVE: 
Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 

The Rija of Kapirthala possessee full powers of independent cHar. 
i the Kapirthala State including. powers of lifeand ~~ —— 
3 ith. trative 

Inthe Béri Dob jégir and the. Oudh, estates the Réja has Divisions. 
no rights of jurisdiction. As regards the former estate the Rija powers of 
is in the: position of am ordinary assignee, of land, revenue, and the Réje. 
with respect to the territories in Oudh, his status is that of pre- 
mier ‘Talukdar, 

‘The, Raja is. assisted in. matters pertaining to the executive Council. 
by-the (hief Seeretary and a Council of two members. The 
Gouncil hears appeals. from the decisions of the Revenue Member 

and the Sessions, Judge, end is the final Court of Appeal subject 

to revision by, the ruling Chief; If the members of Council cannot 

aoe upon any pont, the case is laid before the Chief Secretary 

who gives the casting vote. * 

For administrative purposes the Kaptirthala Stute is divided Administra- 
into five tahsils, namely those of Kaptirthala, Sulténpur, Dhilwén, eS erce 
Phagwira and Bholath. The Isst mentioned tahsil includes the 
nidbat of Bhunga. Each tahsil is under the charge of a ‘labsildar 
who is entrusted with executive and small judicial jowers, Tevenue, 
civil and criminal. — .~ es 

The Oudh estates are divided for the purposes of management, Oudh Beiates 
into four mspectorates, namely, Baundi and Akauha in the 
Bahraich District, Bithanli in  Barabanki and! Dhorara in bakbim- 

P ur. The whole are under thé control of the Manager of the 
estates. ; 

A Tahsildar is kept at Fatehibid for the. management, of the 
Bari Dodb lands, an? the, Bhogpur estate, is superintended by a 
nizim. 7 
The Revenue’ Jember.or Financial Minister hears appeals from — Revenur, 
cases decided by,/ se Collectors and the Judicial Assistant. He is . 
the Treasury Officer with the Stamp Department under. his control, 

Sub- Registrar, Superintendent of Excise, President of, the ; Local, 
Rate Committee and Officer in charge of the Court of Wards. 

The Collector has both original and gaat jurisdiction in 
the tahsfls of Sulténpur, Kaptirthala and Phsgwira, while exe- 
cutive revenue matters are referred to him from the whole State. 

He is alsa) Vice-President. of the Local Rate Committee. 

The. Jndicial Assistant: hears original! Revenue- suits and 
appeals from) the tahstls of Dhilwin and’ Bholath and from the: 
nidbat.of Bhunga. He does uo exeentive revenue work, The 
Collector and the Judicial Assistant have the powers of a Collector 
as defined by Acts 16 and 17 of 1887. 
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The Tahsildars are five in number. They are empowered to 
give decisions in all revenue suits the subject matter of which does 
not exceed the value of Rs, 300 and are Sub-Registrars, but 
cannot register a document referring to property ofa greater 
value than Rs, 100. . : 

The three Naib-Tahsildars can hear revenue suits to the 
value of Rs. 100. ‘These officials are stationed at Phagwira, 
Sulténpur and Bhunga respectively. oo 


The village revenue staff is shown in the marginal table:— 
“Sadr and = The ganwngos are divided 
Tabiail, Girdawar | Patwarls. into two grades, the first grade 


eeen ou eh Lull I) being paid Rs. 26 and the 
second Rs, 20 per mens: m. 








Poiaciee ‘ a8 The three grades of patwarit 
Bhointh Pr a receive a monthly pay of 
Dhitwin .. a a6 Rs. 12, Rs. 10 and Rs. 8, re- 


4 WSUS ea ——_._ spectively. 
Lambardars are distributed as follows :— 








Kapdérthal, %..  ,,, eet Tote, vas 0915 
Phagwira tise deena bith) lene 
Sulténpur se ee ace ey ta 527 
Bholath aa - we MA <a4) “ee 
Dhilwan + 828 


They are paid from the ‘pachotra’ cess—see Section D. of 
this Chapter, 


There are no zaildars or safedposhes, 


In the exercise of their Civil and Criminal IJndicial pore 
the Tahsildars and Naib Tuhsildars are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate. Appeals from decisions, civil and criminal, given by 
the District Magistrate and the Assistant Magistrate are, heard by 
the Sessions Judge, from whom again appeals lie to the Council, 
The Assistant Magistrate is also Superintendent of the Jail. 


The Accountant-General is responsible fer the working of 
the Treasury and Finance Department. Questions are referred 
from this Department to the Rija through the Revenue Member. 


& De zone shee - under the general charge of an Leal ie 
eneral. For a detailed account of Police ails, Section H. 
of this Chapter n olice and Jails, see 


The medical arrangements of the State are under the pri 
of a Chief Medical Officer or Civil Surgeon, ben ‘intends thi 
Randhir and Victoria Hospitals at Kapirthala, one the work of 
at ate sanitation ind registration of births and deaths. 
as has made immense progress in matters medical and 
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Edueationally Kaptirthala has been well advanced from the 
inning, and the State in addition to pursuing an enlightened 
policy within its own territories, has always afforded liberal aid to 
educational institutions outside its borders. At Kapurthala, a 
handsome College, built in memory of the late Raja Randhir Singh, 
has been liberally “endowed and now gives a Ingh class education 
to over 400 students. 

_ ‘This institution is fed from two High Schools, four Middle 
and twenty-five Primary Schools, all maintained by the State. The 
Principal isa distinguished Indian graduate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The Director of Public Instruction, who is also.a Member 
of the Council, is at the head of the Education Department. 


‘The Military Secretary who is also Commander-in-Ohief of 
the State forces, is responsible to the Kaja for military affairs. 
Particulars regarding the present state of the srmy will be found 
in Section G. 

For a detailed description of the Public Works Department, 
see Section F. of this Chapter. 

The Court of Wards is under the charge of the Revenue 
Member. Initare administered the estates of minors, bankrupts 
und of those who cannot manage their own affairs. The present 
number of wards is eight, two only being minors, 


——ee 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 


The provisions of the Indizn Penal Code and British Codes of 
Criminal and Civil Procedure were introduced into the Kapdrthals 
‘State by Raja Randhir Singh, and guide the action of the State 
Courts. Mmor sentences which are not appealable under the 


CHAP 
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British Criminal Vrocedure Code are under the State Regulations ~ 


all appewlable to the higher Courts. Moreover offences under Section 
494 of the Indimn Penal Code, though non-compoundable under 
‘British Procedure, are.compoundable in the State. 


Lastly juries and assessors are not employed, end no Magis- 
trate is invested with summary jurisdiction. A distinction is 
preserved between Civil and Revenue suits, the latter class compris- 
ing all suits connected with revenue-paying land. 

The Tahsildars of Sultinpur, Kapdrthala, and Phagwira haye 
original civil and crimin#l jurisdiction In criminal cases they are 
empowered to inflict the punishment of imprisonment extending to 
a period of six mouths, and of fine not greater than Rs. 50. They 
can hear civil suits, the value of which does not exceed Rs. 800. 
The Tahsildars of Dhilwdn and Bholath are entrusted with similar 


Ae 


A 
é 


Orimo, 
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and tenures, 
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civil powers, but their criminal powers only extend to sentences of 
Sire month imprisonment and fines nut exceeding Rs. 25. 


The Naib Tahsildars can hear original civil suits of a maximum 


value of Rs. 100, and im original criminal cases they can pass ~ 


sentences of imprisonment not exceeding one month’s duration, and 
of fme up to Rs. 20. ° ‘ate 

The Assistant Magistrate tries original cases, civil and 
criminal, from all the tahsfls. His cryil jurisdiction is unlimited, 
and the maximum sentence he can pass is one of six months’ 
imprisonment and Rs. 50 fine. 


The District Magistrate has both original and appellate juris- 
diction throughout the State. In criminal cases he cannot inflict 


a greater punishment than one of two years’ imprisonment and 
aa. ada rupees fine. His civil powers are unlimited. 


‘The Sessions Judge hears ap from the District and the 
Assistant Magistrate, both on the civil and criminal side. He 
possesses an original crimimal jurisdiction and can pass a sentence 
of seven years’ imprisonment and fine. 


Appeals go from the Sessions Judge to the Council, 4 >: of 
two members, and their decision is final, subject to the Rajd’s 
powers of revision. If there is a difference of opinion between the 
members of Council, the Chief Secretary gives the casting vote. 


There is nothing remarkable to note about particular classes 
of suits or forms of crime. 


From the statistics of Inte years it appears that crime is 
stationary. 
Pleaders are not allowed to practise in the State. 


The Registration Act is enforced in the State with very 
slight modifications. All documents relating to revenue-paying 
land are registered by the Collector; those relating to other property 
by the Magistrate. 

_ The five Tahsildars are Sub-Registrars and are empowered to 
Auer documents relating to property of a maximum value of 


Section .C—Land Revenue. 


Of the 714 villages in the State, 1 mindari 
tenure ; 95 are pattiddrt and 455 Shanken "noes, aaa 
tenants cultivate 6 per cent. of the cultivated area, tenants-at- 
will, 33 per cent., and owners, the remaining 61 per cent. The 
osoupeicy tenants pay rent which may include mdlikdna. The 
re 


tenants-at-will have alread : , \ ae 





> 
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SO eee. The number of 
Total culti- - 

Held by Nomver [vated area to Average holdings and average 

ee | ghuméons, | “™ De thaee class of 

: | olding are shown in 

Sittin tama | ieee | “asose | 3 the marginal table. 

Tenant-at-will | 45,934 | 1,92901 | 27 
Total ..| 181,960 | 376085 | 28 








Under Réja Fateh Singh, whose administration extended 
from 1801—37, and even during the rule of his immediate 
predecessor, the share of the produce due was generally held to 
be about one-half of the outturn after making certain deductions 
in favour of the leading men of the village. The ordinary method 
of collecting this amount was to divide the garnered grain or to 
appraise the standing crops. Cash rates varying in amount from 
four annas to eight rupees per ghumfon were levied only on certain 
crops such as cane, cotton, chari, tobacco, pepper, vegetables, and 
spring fodder crops. 

In addition certain cesses were collected, partly in cash and 

in kind, under the names of izdd (to meet the deficiency 
in weight of the State share)~ maharrirdna and sardehi, Includ- 
itig the extra demands, the State share of the produce was pro- 
bably not less than one-half of the gross outturn, 


All measurements were made by ing; rough lists called 
khasra kankit were drawn up, showing the names of the cultivators, 
the area of land cultivated, the crops, and the amount of estimated 
produce. 

For revenne purposes the territory was divided into taiukas 
and each such division was placed under the control of a Kardar or 


AE: 


History. | 


Gumashta who was responsible for the payment of land revenue © 


from the lands under his charge. Each village had one or more 
mugadams or panchs (corresponding somewhat to the lambardars 
of the present day) who assisted the Kardar in collecting the 
revenue; and on the lands held by such men, the State share was 
generally decreased from one-half to two-fifths (panjdu) or 
one-third \tihar) or even one-fourth. Various grants of land were 
aiso assigned, and gratuities allowed in cash or in kind under the 
denomination of indm mimuli or mudfi. As the Kardar never 
enjoyed security of position, his chief aim was to enrich himself 
as far as 2 Saye within the brief period of his authority. Joint 
responsibility for the demand was scarcely ever enforced, the 
cultivator being held responsible solely for the revenue of his own 
holding. Proprietary rights, though recognized, were for the most 
part but of nominal value. j 
Although theoretically the cultivator must retain one-half 
the gross produce in order to carry on bis work and sustain life, 
and the proprietor’s share must come from the remaining half, 
7 


a 


. 
ee 
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CHAP. the proprietor will receive nothing if the State appropriates its. 
sal maximum share. Under the kankut or the betas Fe ery the 
and revenue was slways revlised from the cultivators a “not from 







Revenue. the proprietors. The present system hold§ that the mdlgu 

‘Fie!’ — the one who pays the revenue, is 1pso facto proprietor ; but the 

Bistory- = practice treated one party 48 mdlouadr and another as ietor, 
Thus the proprietors remained in the background, and the culti- 
yator in possession also bore the burdens of » md/guadr. The 
officials seldom succeeded in collecting the full State demand, and 
what was collected did not all find its way into the hands of the 
State. 


Certain changes were introduced in the dwys of Raja Nihal 
Singh. The State share of produce was commuted for a money 
demind in certwin villages in the case of chahi lands, and later on the 
system of farming out the revenue of clusters of villages was adopted. 
The farmers were called mustajars, and were held ynsibie 
for the revenue, being free to make their own bargain with the 
cultivators. They were authorised to enforce the demand by 
coercive measures, In the yexr 1841 the system of cash rents was 
extended, the demand being calculated on the estimated produce 
of the past five years. But there was no permanency in such 
assessments. The State had often to accept psyments in kind 
when cash collections failed. The jama was revised almost annually 
and necessary alterations were made according to the condition of 
crops and other circumstances. In 1855 the revenue system 
underwent a further change. Rough measurements were made 
without preparing field maps, and it js said that fresh assessments 
in cash were fixed on the annu»l average income of the previous 
ten years.’ (Administration Report of the Kaptirthala State for 
the year ending April 1890). c 


But the new assessment did not work well and in 1862 it 
was decided 10 commence operations fora Regular Settlement of 
all tahsils except the Bhunga and Wayan Sub-divisions, which 
* had foetal eet British officers when they were La 
in jagir by Kanwar Suchet Singh, and ; tached to 
the Jullundur and Hoshiarpu A evEbren ine sire 2 r 


First Regalar 
Settlement. 


r Districts. 

Record of The procedure followed in the preparation of the record of 
rights. rights was very similar to that which neal in the ing 
- P ng 
a. Districts. The present record of rights is exactly the same as the 
- first one and inceludes— " ai 

7 Shajra Kishtwar, |  Naqsha Chéhét, 

Khasra, 7 Naqsha Gair-héarén. 
Muntakhib (Jamabandi), Fihrist Mésfyat 
Shajra Nasb, Wijib-ul-arz, 
Rubakér Akhir, 


The maps were not drawn to seal Visit 

; ‘cale but w Amins 

after an inspection of the fields. The abled oe oe kas 
na : 


™~ 
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ghumdaon measuring 3,240 square yards, or *66 of an acre, while 
in the adjoining British Di-tricts the ghwmdon was equivalent to 
-76 acres. The old ghumdon is still the standard of area. 


For purposes of assessment, each tahsil was divided into circles 
and cash rates were fixed. These were calculated according to the 
quality of the different kinds of soil—irrigated, unirrigated and 
riverain. Culturable waste was neglected but provision was made 
for its future assessment if brought under cultivation during the 
term of the existing Settlement. 


In Sultanpur these circles were two in number—the Dona or 
upland tract; and the Bet or lowland tract. Kaptirthala Tahsil 
was divided into similar belts. Dhilwin and Bholath lie entirely 
in the Bet. No attempt was made to partition Phagwira into 
circles. Rates did not vary from circle to circle in any marked 
degree, and it will be sufficient to indicate the rates fixed, and 
still prevailing, in the different tahsils. 


— 


—- Se 











CLAss OF LAND AND MAXIMOM AND MINIMUM BATES PER GHUMAOR. 








Tausit. 
Ph fra * 1 . Re. . 
Dhilwin 8 to Aw, 12 to Re. 4, 
KapGrthals e Ro, 1-4 to Bs, 4 | Ae. 4to Re. 1 | As, 10 to Re, 2 
Sultan ... | Re. 3 to Be. 6 As, § to Rs. 3 As. 6 to Re. 1-4 | As, 12 to Ra, 2 
Bholath a. | Re. 2 to Rs, 5-12 Be, } to Rs. 4 As. 4to Re! Re, 1 to Ra, 3 








The cultivated area of the whole State was 2,92,893 ghumdons 
of which 66,918 were rhdhi The revenue *sressed amounted to 
Rs. 7,04,981, this sum including the amount assessed on the Wayan 
and Bhunga sub-divisions which had already been regularly settled 
by British officers for a period of 25 years in the year 1856. This 
gives an incidence on cultivated «rea of Rs. 2-6-6 per ghumdon or 

. 3-9-9 per acre. 

The Phagwira Tahsil was sgain settled in the year 1870 for 
a term of ten years, which was afterwards extended to one of 20 
years The record of rights remained the same, and the system 
of triangulation was employed in the measurements. Culturable 
wastes were included in this assessment, but at the time of extend- 
ing the term for which the Settlement had to run, some further 
additions were made to the jama on account of these lands. Rates 
remained the same. 

The tahsils next brought under revised Settlement were 
those of Kaptrthala, Sultdénpur, Dhilwin and Bholatb, aint 
Wayan and Bhunga which were still covered by the unexpir 
term of the first Regular Settlement. te 


> 
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When rations were commenced it was contemplated to 
exact the full increment of revenue due on newly irrigated and 


cultivated lands, aceording to the rates fixed im the previous 
Settlement. 

It was found, however, quite impracticable to take the full 
increase so calculated and accordingly Mr. (now Sir Charles) Rivaz, 
then Superintendent of the State, with the concurrence of the 
revenue officials, relmquished the claim of the State toa portion 
varying from one-half to two-thirds of the revenue which had thus 
become due during the term of the Iast Settlement. 


The first years of this previons Settlement were periods of 
moderate rainfall and river floods, so that the harvests, though 
deficient in most parts of the Punjab, were abundant in 
Kapirthala : at the same time prices ruled at a high level and the 
State demand was met with ease. But the few years immediately 
preceding the Revised Settlement were different. The harvesta 
throughout the Panjab were excellent and prices abnormally low, 
while the Kapirthala State was suffering severely from the 
excessive rains and high river floods. Hence it was only possible 
to meet the heavy State demand because the old Settlement 
was still in forea and no enhancement of revenue was levied on 
the new wells and land brought under cultivation during the 

receding twelve years. If these arrears had been levied, the new 
Settlement would have been in difficulties from the start. ~ 


For these reasons only a portion of the arrears was taken up 
and the new rates were fair and even generous. 


The Revised Settlement came into force in the year 1878 in 
all the State with the exception of Phagwira Tahsil where the new 
assessments dated from 1870. 

‘Triangulation measurements were carried out in all the 


The cultivated area was ascertained to be 3,55,325 ghumdone 
and the total revenue amounted to Rs, 7,71,730, an incidence of 
Rs, 2-2-9 per ghumdon, or Rs, 8-4-1 per acre. 2 

The increase in cultivated area was 21 per cent. while the 
increase of assessed revenue wus only 9 per cent. 


The figures for the Bhunga and Wayan :lakas of the Bholath 
Tahsil are included in the above estimates, although these tracts 
were not resettled till 188]. The revised assessment was fixed 
by Mr. Rivaz as follows :— 


Rs. 
Wayan oe) ses tue: oes (ca OR 
Bhunga sent ie = 18,230 


The former amount shows ‘ni inerease of Rs. 9,526 and the 
latter an excess of Rs. 2902 above the jamas collected in these 
sub-divisions before the new assessments came into force. | 
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In the year 1890 Phagwara was again settled for a term of © 


18 years. This Settlement still holds, but operations for a new 
Settlement are just about to commence. 


The square system of measurement was employed, as also in 
the other four Tahsils in which remeasurements and reassessments 
haye just been completed. These operations commenced in 1902 
for Tahsils Kapdrthala, Sultanpur snd Dhilwén, and in 1904 for 
Tahsil Bholath. he term of this last Settlement is 20 years, 


. except in the case of Kapurthala where it is 25 years. 


The rates fixed at the first Settlement were again applied, 
although the Settlement Officer was empowered to vary the rates m 
accordance with the prosperity of the people, their caste, and the 
nature of the soil. Stress must be laid upon the fact that 
the rates were merely guides, and that the villages were assessed 
singly and not by assessment circles. 

According to the figures of the latest Settlement, the cultivat- 
ed area of the whole State in the Panjab is 3,75,085 ghumdons, an 
increase of 28 per cent. since the first, and of 5°5 since the Revised 
Settlement. ‘[he chahi area has increased by 73 per cent. since 
the first Settlement. 

The latest assessed revenue amounts to a total of Rs. 8,71,628, 
which gives an incidence of Rs. 2-5-2 per ghumédon, or Rs. 3-7-9 
acre. The increase per cent. of the revenue as com 
with the figures of the first Settlement is 24 per cent., and of the 

second, 18 per cent. 

The following table shows concisely the results @f the three 
Settlements :-— 





Cultivated area Revenne fn } Lncidense 





in ghumdonas, rupeos. per acre, 

Ra, a. p. 

First Settlement «. 00 4, 0 ome ltwe 2,92,893 704,981 899 
Second Settlement wm nee nae 3,55,325 7,71,730 3413 
Third Setilemerit .. 0 kes es 3,75,085 — 8,71,823 339 








In spite of the fairly heavy demand, there has been no trouble 
in collecting the revenue. Suspensions and remissions haye been 
found necessary only to a slight extent. 

The revenue assigned to jagirdédrs amounts to Rs. 17,564, 
the area of the jagirs being 10,699 acres. 

Mudfiddrs may be divided into three classes. The dirst clas’ 
covers those who hold perpetual midfi lands, The area of such 
land is 2,801 acres which bring in a revenue of Rs. 2,664. Those 


mudfidérs who have only a life tenure of their revenue-free lands, 


hold 1,928 acres, the revenue from which amounts to Rs, 4,292. 


. jee 


Working 
Settlement. 
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CHAS. Religious bodies who do not pay the State demand dne from 

H,D. their domains, form the third class of mudfiddrs. The area of such 

Miscella- ands is 7,709 acres which are assessed to revenue at Rs. 22,828, 
neous 


The State has no rights in village shamildt. Roadside trees 





n. __ belong to the State. - 
waste. - 

— Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue- 
Drags, The contract for wholesale vend of opium and drugs in each 


Tahsil and tle nidbat of Bhunga, is »nnually sold by auction to 
the bighest bidder. ‘The same contractor may hol the State 
license in any or all of the tuhsils. This license for wholesale 
vend as grauted by the State covers the sale of specified quantities 
of opium, poppy-heads, bhang, gdnja and charas. 

The contractor imports his opium and drags from British 
territory on permits granted by the State. He also possesses 
the sole right to purchase all opium and poppy heads grown in 
the Tahsil for which he holds the license. No further tax or duty 
is levied by the State on drugs the importation of which from: 
British Districts is sanctioned. 

_ The contractor’s monopoly is upheld by the State. He on his 
part must conform to the rules laid down in his license. The 
contractor appoints his own retail sellers. The list of the shops is 
as follows :— 

Kaptrthala Tahsil; at Kapdrthala, Kala, Chih Karéhal, and 
Budhi Pandar. 


Sulténpur Tahsil; at Sulténpur, Dalla, Tslwandi and Ahli. 


Phagwira Tahsil; at Phagwéra, Péncbhat, Hadiabad, Rénipur, 
- Pul Beyn and Lakhpur. i: eee 


Dhilwdn Tahsil; at Dhilwin, Dhdliwé!, Ramedi, Buh, Sarak- 
pur and Girdna. : 

Bholath Tahsil; at Bholath, Begowal, and Boparai. 

Bhungsa Nidbat; at Bhunga. 


The sums realised by the sale of wholesale vend contracts in 
the State are as follows :-— 





Sambat 1961. Sambat 1962, 
Ra. ~ Rs 


Kaparthala 9 0. oss 4,925 4,925 
Phagwéra eee ov .» 8,160 3,200 
Sultéopar +e — eee 1,961 1 830 
Dhilwaén oe o* ee 1,000 1.200 
Bholath +e. “+ * 570 "810 
Bhunga ate 600 








Total .. 12,216 12,465 
Bate: rules laid down in the Opium Act are in force in the 





li | 
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“The ‘Abkiri (building in which country-spirit is manufactured) 
is at Mansiirwal, ove mile distant from Kapurthala. Any contractor 
can open his own distillery in the Abkéri enclosure on payment of 
Rs. 25 per still per annum. When he has manufactured his liquor, 
he must submit it for the Excise Daroglia’s inspection, and is allowed 
to remove the spirit from the distillery after paying a duty of 
Rs. 4 per gallon. The written permit for removal contains particulars 
as to the quantity of liquor, duty paid and the designation of the 
shop where it will be sold. The spirit can be sent to that sho 
only ‘and to no other place. However the distiller can also se 
Wholesale to other contractors. 


_ The contract for wholesale vend of country spirit in each 
Tahsil and the nidbat of Bhunga is sold by auction to the highest 
bidder, and the amounts realised are as follows :— . 








. Sambat 1961. Sambat 1962. 
- Ra. Rs. 
Raparthela 9. . s. ~—-5,900 6,430 
SNeipaeG km es 00 1,330 
Phagwira os fy: ai 3,850 3,720 
- Dhilwan aes é Ax 535 0 
Bholath a ane <a 230 285 
Bhunga ae eae Or 162 167 
Total ..: 11,877 12,477 








In Sambat 1961 the amount of duty realised was Rs, 13,748. 


The shops for retail sale are:— 
Baparthals Tahsil.—At Kapirthala, Diydlpur, Kala and 
Khera. 
Sultdnpur Tahsil.—At Sultinpur, Dalla and Talwandi. 
Phagwaéra Tahsil.—aAt Phagwira, Pul Bei, Panchhat, 
Rakdna, Mauli, Lakhpur, Rinipur and Sarai Jatting. 
Dhilodn Tahsil.—At Dhilwén, Dhiliwdl, Ramedi, Khirin- 
wali, Surkhpur, Bhandil, Ginina, Sangoplé, Fattu 
Dhinga, Jitike and Khokrain. 
‘Bholath Tahsil-—At Bholath, Nadila, Boparai, — Botéla, 
Begowal, Jaid, Rémgarh and Khassan. 
Nidbat Bhunga.—At Bhonga and Dhut. 
Not more than one ser of country spirit can be sold to a 
single purchaser. 
No country spirit 
only distils for the use of the Réja’s household. 
‘Phere is no" contract for the sale of European liquor. 


This is imported privately as needed. 


“Phe Endian” Stamp Act) is: enforced in the State withont 


is imported into the State and the State 


aE: 


Revenue. 


Foreign 
spirit, 


Stampe. 


He: 


Revenue. 


Mutation 
fosa, 


Octroi. 


Ineome-tax, 
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In the year 1903 new regulations were framed, and Judicial 
and Court Fee Stamps are now obtained from Kngland of the 
following denominations :— 

Court Fees —One anna to Rs. 5, 
Non Judicial.—One anna to Rs. 44, : 
Judicial.—Ks. 8 to Rs. 74. 

All are printed in London. One anna receipt stamps are 
used, 

Kapirthala .. 
Sultdnpor . 
Bholath 


Dhilwan 
Phogwira ... 


Stamps are soid at the five Tahsil Sub- 
‘Treasuries and by the sixteen licensed ne 
vendors who are located as shown in ~ 
margin. ae 
Tn Sambat 1961 the income from stamps amounted to 
Rs. 74,084. | | 


The cesses are imposed in addition to the land revenue and 
a ies as certain percentages of that revenue. They are 
as followa— 


Ee hg no ho ay 





Rs. a. p. 
School oa = ih a + IL OQ O per cent, 
Chaukidara... a va i ca. A ee + 
Bega ni . 810 0 fe 
Patwir .» & 2 0 oy 
Pachotra as Cee 
Local tate .. +L) 2 eee 
Malba ati ane sae 
Total ee, LD 
The sums realised in the Tahsils are— 
= Ks, 
Kapirthala brs ah an zn 25,848 
Phagwira A - 44 Hine 40,283 
Sultanpur vt oe se ve 50,205 
Bholat eee bie oem aes 40,462 
Dhilwan Souisag clit.” ek! | Mee ee E 


Total 1. + 1,038,209 


—_—_SS Ss 


One-half of the malha goes to the State. Of the peared ' 


half, 4 annng per cent. is set aside for the expenses of pat 
establishments; two annas per cent. pays for the services of the 
sae testers; and Rs. 2-12-0 per cent. is left for the village common 
ind. 
The mutation fees are calculated at Rs. 2-8-0 per cent, of the 
assessed revenue, | 
_ Octroi is levied in Sulténpur and Phagwara. In Sambat 1961 
this tax brought in sums of Ks, 8,700 and Ks. 3,702, respectively, 
from the contractors to whom it was farmed, 
, The incomes of State officials onl income-tax, which is 
levied at the rate of one rupee in strony kairo ee | 


—* 
il 


~{ 


hes | 
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Salt pays an octroi duty of Rs. 1.9.0 per cent, ad valorem. Tt tort 


does not further benefit the State. Merchants import saltfrom — 


Pind Dadan Khan. Army: 
The total income of the State, including income from domain oval income. 
lands, »mounted to Rs. 30,185,766 m Sambat 1961, To this sum 
the Ondh estates contributed a total of Rs. 13,12, 104. 
The State never minted its own coins, but Sardar Jasa Singh image. 
is said to have struck comms in the year 1759, 





Section E.—Local and Municipal. 
The State has no district or local boards, and the only muni- 
cipalities are those of Kaptrthala and Phagwira which are 
described under those towns in Chapter IV below. 





Section F.—Public Works. 
The Public Works Department is in charge of the State Organisation. 
Engineer. The permanent Staff includes two Assistant Engineers, 
one Overseer, two Sub-overseers and two Superintendents of work- 
shops. 
Re large temporary staff is employed upon the works of the Expeoditare, 
new palace. 


The expenditure fur Sambat 1961 was as follows :— 
Rs. 


Buildings and roads... 2. Sw, 60,808 
Engineering Staff oe cae ate 19,436 
New Palace... as ies 3,04,500 

Total ..  4,84,918 





he State buildings have all been erected by its own Depart- Works, 
ment. The most notable of these are the handsome Law Courts 
erected at a cost of about five Inkhs, the Randhir Oollege, the 
Victoria Serai and the Bein eluice works. 
Recent erections include a new Tabsil building at Phagwéra 
and an elephant house: 
The new palace, which is now in course of erection, will bea xer 
large and imposing residence. It is being built in the Renaissanee coe 
styb from the designs of a French architect. The firm of Waring, 
London, will carry out the farnishing and decoration of the rooms. 





Section G.—Army. 

The troops of the Kapdrthala State as they stand at present 
are made up of a regiment of [mperial Service Infantry, 600 strong; 
the State Cavalry which includes tle Raj(’'s bodyguard; and a 
double company of State Infantry with two guns. 


Imperial 
Service 


Troops, 


Cantonments, 


+ 
re 


Mobilisation. 
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These bodies are constituted as follows :— 





Imperial Service Infant Salt | othe Leal 15 89 Ey 7 
State Cavairy ... : oes rer “ 2 13 

State Infantry ... u pai ai 4 4 38 24 
Artillery Sree FSR a py ee | 1 2 18 





———————— | ee 

The project of furnishing a contingent of troops for foreign 
service may be dated as far back as Mutiny days when Raja 
Randhir Singh rendered valuable assistance to the British Goyern- 
ment. Not only did he suppress incipient insurrection in the 
neighbourhood of Kaptirthnla State but he placed himself at the, 
head of the State contingent which assisted in the pacification of 
Oudh. The strength of this body was 1,200 infautry, 200 cavalry 
and five gune. 


The State furnished a body of troops for service in the Afghan. 
War of 1879. ra 


The contingent of troops now known as Imperial Service, 
Infantry was raised in 1889 and originally consisted of 600 
infantry and 150 cavalry. 


In 1897 this body saw active service in the Tirah Expedition 
and was attached to the Kurram column. During the campai 
a body of 35 men belonging to Kaptirthala was ambuseaded and 
cut to pieces. 


In 1902 the squadron of Imperial Service Cavalry was 
disbanded. 


The only military station is Kapdrthala itself. The Imperial 
Service Infantry lines, the State Infautry and Artillery lines and 
the Body Guard and Cavalry. lines lie just outside the town. 


_ _ All troops are under the general command of the Commander- 
in-Chief who is also Military Secretary and A.-D.-C. to the Raji. 


A body of 91 infantry and 10 horse is stationed in the Oudh 
estates. The infantry serve for a period of three years before 
returning to Kapiirthala ; the cavalry are permanent. 


___ ‘Phe Imperial Service Tronps when called upon can be mobilised, 
in three days. Transport consists, of 125 mules and 51 carts. — 

There is a military hospital under the charge of an Assistant 
Surgeon and a Hospital Assistant. 


Ra, eanton tary expenditure for the year 1891 amounted to 


ad 
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Section H-—Police and Jails. 

The Police Department is under the charge of an cy sstar® 
General’ assisted by two Inspectors. There are six Deput 
Inspectors anda Pay Master, the total number of officers and 
office staff being 26. 

The force consists of seventeen sergeants graded into three 
ranks and 291. constables whose grades and monthly pay are as 
follows :— mallet | 


Rs. 

15 Firat. grade constables.at  ... $F eH ee * 
210 Second grade constables at ... ts ae ao 
66 Third prade constables at ... TFs aie pheeeat 


The pay of all ranks is free of'any charge as the State pro- 
vides uniform and accoutrements. There are no mounted police. 


In addition to the regular police force there. are, 243 State. 


chaukiddrs who are paid at the rate.of Rs,.3. per mensem, 

Each Deputy Inspector has one of the six thdnas or. police 
stations under his control. 

The following isa list of the thdnas, with the chqukis. or 
outposts attached to each station :— | Pa Aad 





Namo of thdaa, Name of Police chauhi, Name of thdna, | Name of Police chauki, 





Konwdli Kopérthala | Bhiléna, Sultdnpar « | Dews Finghwils, 
ie Chih Sathra J .. | Sarai Tatton, 
“ ew | Dainwind, Dhilwin Girina,,, | Boda Ferry. 
s yw | a 7 » -- | Didhawéls. 
Phagwira eee Hadiibéd, ae ie oe Biih: 
Bultanpur a | Dhodwandi, Bholath Randbi- | Bagirpur, Jaid. 
- .« | Talwandi Chandhridn, garb. 
oe Andriza ‘* 





There are two cattle-pounds, one at the Sadr station, 
Kaptrthala, and one at Girina. Besides these, there are cattle- 
pounds in each tahsil, Sulténpur, Phagwira, Bholath and Bhunga, 
under the control of the Tahsildérs. 

Wxpenditure on.the regular police and chaukidadrs amounted 
to Rs. 37,962 in the year 1905. ade ie 

The police are pensioned off on half pay after 3 years’ 
service. Sometimes in cases of good conduct, and , approved. 
services a full pay pension is granted. 

Of the total force, 524 men belong to Kapirthala State and 
only 47 have been brought in from outside the State. SUR th 


Men are sent for training to Phillour. Three of the Deputy 
Inspectors have received their training at, that School ive. 


1 
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There is one punitive post at Jaid in Bholath thdna. The 
Jat and Pathan inhabitants of this village have made themselves 
notorious for cattle thieving and bad livelihood. ‘Two second grade 
constables are quartered on the village but their up-keep is provided 
for by the State.” 


The Inspector is in charge of this Department and is assisted 
by two finger impression recorders. All have received their tram- 
ing at Phillour. 


There is nothing worthy of note concerning crime. The 
usual offences are those of theft, cattle thieving and house break- 
ing. For statistics, see Table No. 48. 


The following are proclaimed as criminal tribes :—Béwaria, 
Hirni and Sénsi. ‘The Béwarias live in Manstirwél near Kapur- 
thala; the Harnis in Bidhuwila, TAdna Girina, and Baqirpur, 
théna Randhirgarh. The Sinsis are scattered about in various 
villages. These tribes give no trouble in the State. In Sambat 
1956 B. (1900 A. D.) two Sénsis were convicted of robbery and 
sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment each; one Sdnsi 
was convicted under Section 279, Indian Penal Code, and was 
sentenced to a fine of Rs. 15. 


In the year 1905 one Béwarin was sentenced to a years 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 880, Indian Penal Code. 


The numbers of these criminal tribes in the State as shown in 
the Register of Sambat 1957 were :— 





‘The jail building at Kapirthala is an old mud fort situated 
outside the town. It is under the control of the Assistant Magis- 
trate. ‘The prisoners are not housed in separate cells but are kept 
in barracks, the ace;mmodation of which yaries from 13 to 20. 
If necessity should arise a total number of 200 prisoners could be 
accommodated. The female quarters are very small and there are 
no solitary cells. 3 


In spite of the jail boieg ill adapted for it t 
the healt of the inmates is good 3" in the Redier sy’ cae pee 
prisoner died. Medical arrangements are undsr the control of &— 


ie oa ) $9 
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Hospital Assistant and there is a jail dispensary. At present there 
are 47 prisoners including six life convicts in the jail and 3 in the 
eo For details of accommodation and asutahes see Table 
0. 49. 

The prisoners are mostly employed on out-door work in the 
roads and gardens. : 

Mats, rugs and daris are manufactured in the jail and are 
usually sold in the bdzdr unless requisitioned by the State. 


There is also a small jail-worked lithographic Press. 


In the year 1905 a total of Rs. 2,984 was expended on the 
up-keep of the Jail and Rs, 222 were realised by the sale of prison- 


made Bo . The average annual cost per pmroner works out at 
about 30. 





Section I—Education and Literacy. 
In the year 1901 the percentage of literate males was 5°5 and 
of females -3 of total population. 
The language ordinarily employed is Punjabi and the written 
characters Gurmukhi. 


Educated Mohammadans and Hindus write in the Persian and 
Sanskrit characters while traders and bankers use the Lande script. 


There are 82 indigenous schools in the State, 55 being 
Mohammadan and 27 Hindu schools. 


The present Randhir College at Kapurthala, the only college in 
the neighbourhood of Jullundur, was originally founded in 1856 in 
the reign of Raji Randhir Singh. In 1864 teaching up to the 
Entrance Standard was introduced by the American Mission, to 
which the State made a grant for the maintenance of the school. 
A European Principal was a pointed in 1871. © It continued to be 
a high school till 1896, and in 1897 was raised to the status 
of an Arts College by the present Raja. In 1870 the present 
building was erected by Raja Kharak Singh in memory of its 
founder, and named sfter him. The subjects tanght include 
English, Persian, Sanskrit, Gurmukhi and natural science. The 
College teaches students for the Parig, Vishdrad and Honours 
Examinations in Sanskrit, the students going through the full course 
of instruction prescribed by the i we University. Students 
are also prepared for the Budhiman, Vidwén and Gydni Examina- 
tions in Gurmukhi. Arabic is taught as an optional subject up 
to the Intermediate Standard. 

The College establishment consists of a Principal and two 
Professors, all on the permanent staff. There is also a Sanskrit 
Professor, who holds collateral charge of the school, for which he 


Expenditure. 
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“géts an allowance of Rs! 25 per mensem. The school establishment 


is as follows :— ! ' 

Twelve teachers for the Entrance, Middle and Primary Classes, 
and two teachers for the Vernacular Middle School, three Sanskrit 
téachers, and dne for Gurmukhi. 

The college building is » handsome structure sittiated in the 
middle of the city and contains a good library for the “use of its 
atadents. In Sambat 1961 eight candidates from the Randbir 
College were successful in the Entrance Examination of the Punjab 
University and three students passed the First Arts Examination. 


The ordinary instruction fees are Ks.°2 per month. 


Thére ‘is ‘diily ‘one State High School, that at Phagwira, but 
Kapdrthala also has a Sabha High School. The school at Phag- 
wéra was Taised to this status in 1699, prior to which yoar it 
was an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. here are Middle Schools 
at the following. places :-— . 

Sulténpur (an Anglo-Vernacular Middle school), Nadila, 
Bhunga ad Kali. : 

The Primary Schools are at Sheikhopur, Dyalpur, ‘Talwandi, 
Dall, ‘Alkaitts, Thatha, ‘Tibbd, Bérewsl, Hadibisd, Rénipur, 
Lakhpur, Bhagina, Pénchhat, Chakoki, Maksédpur, Begowal, Miini, 
Bopé Rai,’ Bholath, Dhilwén, Ramidi, Dhéliwil: Fatt Dhing#, 
Khokrain, Bhawénipur; the number of Primay Schools being 26. 

In-all these schools the scheme of studies and classifications 
of boys are assimilated to those in force in the Punjab generally. 
Much has been done to improve the Primary Schools, and they may 
now’ be Said ‘to be’ in a fairly “satisfactory condition. -The-low rate 
of skldries makes it ‘difficult’ to ‘secure the serviced of « superior 
eles of tanchérs, "this Yate being lower than that © revailing-in 
British territory. “Atthe ‘same time the rates of school fees as 
shown below’ dre 'less'than’ those fixed by Government. 

Apéhsion of one-third pay is! granted ‘to all officials “and 
tédchers of the Education’ Department after 25 years’ service’ and 
a halfpay pension may be earned after a service of 30-years. 

Rates of monthly ‘fees for-— 





_ nb, ) = Anglo- Vernacular Primary Department. 





410.—Taas, |} 1V.—Class, |) V.—Class, 





S| * 
— SS 


As. As. As. 
Grade I het |. Stag eens 
De. Tt ~'6 . 10 
Do. III 4 A ; 
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(2).—inglo- Vernarilar Secondary Department. 


I. Claws, | 17. Clogs | TIT (lnee, } TV, Claus. | V. Class. 














Ra. a. p. Re. a. p. Ra, a, p. Ra. a, p. Ra. a. p. 


Grade I de deal 1.00 140 i 8.0 2080 2°00 
Do, I cag vee oi 0 1oo0 140 a 8 0 2°00 
Do, Il aye Teh 08 0 6010 0 ow 0 100 iso 





There are three girls’ schools in the State at Kapirthala, Phag- 
wara and Sulténpur; the last named school having been Mor in 
1905. In that ie the number on the books of Kapiti and 


Phagwara schools was 235, and on those of the Sultdénpur School, 53. 

The girls’ schools at Kapiirthala and Phagwara are each 
divided into three branches, teaching Persian, Gurmukhi and 
Sanskrit, respectively, up to the Primary Standard. In the Sul- 
ténpur School Sanskrit alone is taught. 

Tnstruction in embroidery, needlework and weaving is also 
included in the curriculum. 

A prominent place.is given to religious instruction. Hindu 
irls are taught the Vishnu Sahansrandm ond Path .Japji while 
iahasssnadact girls read the Qurin. 

In addition to secular education religious instruction is im 
ed.to students in mosques and dharamsdids. Private schools for 
teaching Lahnda exist in several towns but they receive no -wid 
from the State ; the pdéndhds or teachers being paid by the students. 
It is not taught in the State schools. There are also schools in 
many Villages where the native system of keeping accounts is 


taught by pdndhds. The students are the sons of shopkeepers, 


who pay the pdndhdis a small fee. 
In the towns and some villages, women receive some sort of 
education but there are no special schools for them. 
In the better Sikh families women are taught Gurmukhi, 
which they can both write and read. This helps them in their 


bbe 


Girls’ Schools, 


igious and other duties. In the same way Hindu wonten “are 


taught Hindi and Sanskrit. 7 
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In the year 1905 the total number of scholars on the books 
of the State schools was 2471, 1127 being Hindus and 988 Muham- 
madans. This number includes 444 students of the Randhir 
College, 244 attendants at the Phagwara High School and 217 at 
the Sulténpur Anglo-Vernecular Middle School. 

The total expenditure on education in the State was Rs. 30,149, 
and the income from school fees was Rs. 4087. For statistics see 
Tables Nos. 51 and 52, 

The Jagatjit Press is in Kapdrthala. It has now been estab- 
lished for some eight years; the State stamps were foe 
printed at this press, and the Kapiirthala Akbar and Kap 
Gazette are printed and published here as are all State papers and 
documents. 


A Small lithographic press is worked by jail labour. There 


is also the Newal Kishore Press. 


The Public library which contains a small collection of books 


in English and Urdu has been started recently by the subscriptions 
of prominent citizens. 


—_—_—_—_-_ 


Section J.—Medical. 

The chief medical institution in the State is the Randhir 
Hospital at Kaptirthala which was built in 1875. It is under the 
charge of the Civil Surgeon who controls the medical administration 
of the State and is medical adviser to the Raja. The build 
contains four wards with accommodation for 35 in-patients, a aso 
operating theatre and quarters for the Hospital Assistant and staff. 


ere is a Dispensary attached to the Hospital from which 24,3865 


out-patients were treated in Sambat J961: during this period 135 
in-patients were detained at the Hospital. . 

The Military Hospital isin charge of an Assistant Surgeon. 
The building comprises one large ward with annexes for the treat- 
ment of eye cases, dispensary and store-room. ‘here is accommo- 
dation for 40 in-patients. 

The jail buildings include a hospital with attached dispensa 
which are under the control of a special Hospital Assistant. z: 

The Victoria Female Hospital wes opened in the year 1889 


for the benefit of women of all castes and creeds. It is under the — 


charge of a Certificated Lady Doctor, aided by a female compounder 
and the usual staff. Inthe year 1904-1905, 16,575 visits were 
made to the dispensary, while 115 in-door patients were treated 
in the Hospital. 

There are three branch dispensaries at Phagwara, Sultdn 
and Nadila, respectively, each with snootimddataner: for 5 or 6 i 


tients. These establishments are each under the charge of @ 


ital Assistant. In Sambat 196] a total of 80 in-patients 
were treated and 22,095 visits recorded. as 
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During this period the number of major operations performed 

at the Randhir Hospital was 176 while the minor operations 
numbered 668. 


The State expended a total of Rs, 26,636 during the year . 


1904-05. There was no income as all medical treatment is free. 
Prior to the year 1877 vaccination had only been irregularly 


[pS 


Expenditure, 
Vaccination, 


practised in the State and, as a consequence, small-pox had flourish. ” 


ed and, where life had been spared, left its marks on the bulk of the 
population. In that year two vaccinators, who had been trained in 
the Punjab Provincial: establishment, were brought into the State 
at the instance of Surgeon-Major Warburton. and commenced 
work. The benefits of vaccination were very soon récognised by 
the people, and in recent years immense progress has been made, 
At the present day there are three State vaccinators. In Sambat 
1961 the number of persons vaccinated was 4,827 while the cost of 
the department amounted to Rs, 1,348. 
Vaccination is compulsory throughont the State. 


The Zam{ndars who live in villages remote from the hospitals 
and dispensaries are often treated on the Yunini system, and the 
ordinary Yundni medicines, sharbat, etc., are obtainablein almost 
every village. The State maiutains two Yundni physicians at 
Kapirthala who are consulted by those who prefer this treatment. 


The prevalence of plague has necessitated the adoption of 
stringent conservancy regulations in the towus and many of the 
villages. A sanitary inspection is made periodically by the Civil 
Surgeon. In Sambat 1961 the total number of deaths from 
plague in Kaptirthala State was 10,197. ‘The ilence attained 
it8 maximum virulence in Sulténpur Tahsil where 3,132 deaths 
occurred. 


Fever is only prevalent during the months of August and 
September in the riverain tracts. 


In the year 1904-1905 nine pounds of quinine were used in 
the Randhir Hospital and two pounds in the Victoria Hospital. 


One pound was sent to each of the three branch dispensaries for free 
distribution. 
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Kapirthala, the capital of the State, is situated elever miles 
“Placesof West of Jullundur, and seven miles distant. from the nearest 


railway station, Kartarpur. 
Tt is said to have been founded in the early part of the 
eleventh century, in the, time of Sultan Mahmiid of Ghazni, by Rana 


Kapur, the mythical aucestor of the Abluwilia family, and a cadet 


of the royal Réjput bouse of Jessalmir. But whatever may be the 


real early listory of the town, it remained a place of no 


importance throughout the e-nturies. of Muhammadan rule. After 
the death of Nawib Adina Bég, the Moghal Governor of the 
Jullundur Dob, in the middle of the eighteenth century, Rai 
Tbrahim Khin, a petty Raiput. chieftain of some local influence, 
established himself in an independent position at Kapdrthala. 
He was dispossessed in 1780 by Sardér dassa Singh, the founder 
of the fortunes of the Ahluwilia family, who selected Kapirthala 
as ins capital, but did not reside there. After Sardar Jassa 
Singh’s death, Kaptirthala became the fixed capital and place of 
residence of the Ablowélia Chiefs, 

The trade of Kapiirthala is insignificant, nor has it any 
manufactures of importance. The most. striking building in the 
town is a fine Hinda temple built by Sirdar Fateh Singh. The 
Darbar Hall and Conrts form 4s large and handsome block of 
buildings, the dome of which is a conspicuous object to trivellers 
coming in by the Jullundur road. The Randhir College building is 
worthy of note, In the Shalilimar Gardens are. an old palace and 
sondah. 


The Municipal Committee consists of nine members nominated 
by the State. 

The annual income has increased from Re, 7,989 in. Sambat 
1954 to Rs. 12,943 it Sambat 1957, and 1s. expended.on road. 
repairs and sanitation projects, | 


The town of Phagwira, which is situated 13 miles: south. 


east of Jullundur has 14,108 inhabitants. Tt lies both on the 
Railway snd on the Grand Trunk Road. Founded in the reign of 
the Emperor Shabjahin, it was held by Hindu Jats until Mahdréja 
Raat Singh captured the place in the year 1804 and bestowed it 
upon Sardar Fate “heh Abluwilia. Formerly the town was quite 
insignificant, but of late years it has greatly inc 1 diesel 
importance and has developed into the chief market of the 
Age Dosh. . es oe for its manufacture of hardware 
and metal goods, and is now centre of a consi | 
; a considerable sugar 


_ The Municipal Committee consists of nin be four 
of whom are official and nominated, and five 2k noncolfical and 


A 
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ted. The income arises from the octroi and sale-proceeds of 
sattise. For octroi, see Section D of this Chapter. 


Sulténpur is situated 16 miles south of Kaptrthala and is 
ptown of 9,004 inhabitants. It is the place of most interest in the 
apirthala territory. Founded, according to tradition, in the 
enth century by Sultén Khén Lodi. a general of Sultdn 
hmtid of Ghazni, it was probably once the chief town in the 
andar Dodb, It is mentioned in the ‘ Ain-f-akbari’ as a town 
onsiderable importance, and remained go, being on the Imperial 
h road between Delhi and Lahore, till the time of the invasion 

lia by Nidri Shith in 1789 A.D, who sacked and burnt. the 
in, since when it has never recovered its former prosperity. 
» Emperor. Aurangzeb and his brother Dira are said to have 
bived their early education at Sultinpur, in and about which 
ny buildings of the Muhammadan period are to be seen. The 
hs of a particularly fine masive old bridge over the Bein river, 
raid tohave been constructed in the time of Shér Shah, still 
} remain; and a little lower down the river is a second handsome 

) bridge built in the time of the Emperor Aurangzeb, and still in 
_ good repair. There is algo a fine sai at Sultinpur, erected about 

the same period, which is now used as the Tahsifl building. 

Several buildings of no architectural interest aro connected with 

Gurn Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, 


The grain trade of Sultdnpur is insignificant, but increasing 
The town is famous for the manufacture of coarse chintzes. 
There is no Municipality at Sultiopur, but a Conservancy 
exists, 
In‘ addition to the town above-mentioned, there are three 
old towns, Dalla, pence Sade and Hariabad, in the vicinity, 
respectively, of Saltdupur, apirthala and Phagwiira, All three 
are now of no importance, but: were once of considerable size, and 
mention of Shéikhopura is made in the ‘ Ain-f-Akhari? 
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Bahram. 
Laroya, . (No, 2). | 
Satowah. 
Nussi, 
Karterpur. 
Wariana. 
Chitti, 
Partabpura. 
Phulriwala. 
damsher. 
Kukarpind. 

13 Jullundur, West. 
Jullundur, East. 
15 Patera. 

16 Jandu Singha. 
17 Alawalpur 

18 Ourial, 

19 Adampur, 

20 Daroli. 

21 Ohaliwal. 

22 Shankar. 

23 Nakodar, East. 
24 Nakodar, West, 
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27 Talwandi Madho, 


28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

Ko] 

37 2D 

38 is) 

39 : ¥ 

40 Nur Mahal. Y 
41 Kot Badal Khan. G 
42 Talwan. oe) 
43 Bilga. oe 
44 Pasla. 

45 Bundala, 

46 Sarholi. 

47 Rurka Kalan. 

48 Sang Ohesian. 
49 Partabpura. 

60 Phillour, 

51 Nagar. 

52 Kuliata or Barapind. 
63 Birk. 

64 
55 
56 
67 
68 


Dosanjh Kalen. 
Apra, 
Thaila, 
Lisara. 
Kulthum. 
59 Pharale, 
60 Hiun. 
61 Khan Khana, 
62 Banga. 
63 Mahal Gehia. 
64 Kahma. 
65 Musapur. 
66 Gunachaur. 
67 Mokandpur. | 





68 Bekhiaur. 
69 Aur. District or State and Tahsil and Thacs Scundary 


70 Bharota Kalsn. wy Tabeil end Thana. _._.- - roses 
71 Nawashahr. ne a ee er EE Sree ot ee 
72 SGarnala Kalan. ? Railways....-... ope a we eens ee, <thtiininloineteion 
73 Rehon. Popalation Rents, motiie® | oo. tea aaa ns —— 
74 Malikpur. Ae 1901. o wanes’ >= = > 
75 Usmanpur, Jullundar District, 433 917,587 MN 5 kn ate Sie Ss 
76 Jadla. Kaparthala State, 698 $14,351 Sak pebidaks..... -.. > bo ee —_ 
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Tl. Awrmahal, 0. Sultanpur. 

12. Rahon. 10, Nedela 

13. Bangs. 11. Hussalnpur. 

14. Aur, 12. Raipur Arayan, 
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